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Preface 


This unpretentious volume represents an introduction to the 
study of the Commonwealth of Nations as an international or- 
ganization rather than an inquiry into decolonization as it per- 
tains to the British Empire. Excellent analyses of the history of 
the Commonwealth already exist, and have been drawn upon 
extensively in this volume since the events which they so ably 
delineate form a necessary background for the functioning of the 
Commonwealth today. 

The basic premise of the present study is that the contemporary 
relationships among Commonwealth countries are essentially 
those to be found within international organizations of a tradi- 
tional sort, and are no longer of a constitutional or quasi-con- 
stitutional nature despite the fact that certain Commonwealth 
nations retain constitutional links with Britain. 

There are, of course, deviations from the classic pattern of 
international organization to be found within the Common- 
wealth. For one thing, most international organizations rest 
on some sort of written constitution, while the Commonwealth 
does not. For another, an exceedingly important part of the ex- 
isting relationships between Commonwealth countries is to be 
found in informal contacts of individuals, while the Common- 
wealth relies to a substantially greater degree than do most inter- 
national organizations on the activities of nongovernmental enti- 
ties. The factors of informality of personal contact and reliance on 
unofficial bodies, however, are essentially matters of degree rather 
than of kind. Certainly personal contacts do much to make most 
international organizations viable (when they are), while the 
large number of nongovernmental organizations associated with 
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the United Nations indicates that their role is not unknown in 
non-Commonwealth contexts. 

More important than the elements mentioned above is the fact 
of previous association of members within a common constitu- 
tional structure. A phenomenon not duplicated in the history of 
any other existing international organization, it is one which has 
contributed greatly to the continued existence of the Common- 
wealth on the one hand, and on the other, to certain frictions 
which might not otherwise exist, at least in the same degree— 
as, for example, in relation to Britain’s decolonization activities. 
It is nevertheless not a phenomenon which precludes the func- 
tioning of the group as an international organization today. It is 
because the prior constitutional association inevitably affected the 
mode of operation of the present Commonwealth, however, that 
the reader will find in chapter 1 a brief summary of its evolution. 
The summary is designed to lay a foundation for the contem- 
porary institutional framework of Commonwealth cooperation. 

In seeking to analyze how the Commonwealth, viewed as in- 
ternational organization, operates, one is faced with the fact that 
much of its functioning, like the iceberg, is below the surface 
and therefore difficult to see. As is indicated in chapter 2, con- 
stant contacts between governments occur in a variety of ways 
and are largely unpublicized. Many are not documented in a 
manner which is readily accessible to the research scholar. Others 
could probably be documented—with suitable permission—from 
the public records and archives of the numerous participating 
governments. Such an effort would take years of research not con- 
sidered essential to this preliminary study of the Common- 
wealth as international organization, although it would be re- 
quired for any definitive exploration of contemporary Common- 
wealth relationships. 

The Commonwealth employs certain mechanisms which are 
clearly visible and which tell us a good deal about the associa- 
tion. Since this is so, the institutionalized portion of the Common- 
wealth is explored at length in the body of the volume, as are the 
functions which the Commonwealth performs. 

The reader will not find in the following pages analyses of all 
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of the problems which trouble Commonwealth members in their 
relations with each other. He will find an indication of those 
which have been of sufficient general interest to have been con- 
sidered at length in formal meetings of Prime Ministers and 
other high-ranking officials, and of the way in which these gather- 
ings have been used to clarify, and in some instances to seek to 
influence, member policy. 

As the Commonwealth has developed, it has become increas- 
ingly subject to the will of the total membership—not in the 
sense that some sort of voting can be used to control member 
action, but rather in the sense that what the Commonwealth is 
and does, as Commonwealth, reflects the will of the member 
countries as a whole and not simply that of its most powerful 
member. 

As in other organizations, a clear consensus sometimes emerges. 
As in other organizations, incompatibility of a member’s national 
policy with such a consensus can be, and has sometimes been, 
disruptive. When this occurs, the question inevitably arises as to 
whether or not continued membership is in the national interest 
of the nonconforming country. That the Union of South Africa 
decided that it was not is common knowledge. 

In the postwar period, the Commonwealth has been thought 
by many to be on the verge of dissolution upon at least three 
occasions, each of which involved widespread dissent from Brit- 
ish policy. Nonetheless, the Commonwealth weathered the Suez 
crisis of 1956 and the problem of Southern Rhodesia in the 
1960's, and appeared early in 1971 to be likely to survive the 
crisis produced by the projected British shipment of naval arma- 
ments to the Union of South Africa. How many further crises 
can be overcome will largely depend upon the importance which 
member countries attach to the group's ability to control mem- 
ber policy with which they disagree. Theoretically, the Com- 
monwealth seeks neither to intervene in member internal affairs 
nor to control member foreign policy. In fact, there has been an 
increasing tendency in recent years to threaten the breakup of 
the association when the policies of individual members have 
been disapproved. If at any point the advantages of Common- 
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wealth membership come to be regarded as of less importance 
than other, conflicting, considerations, the Commonwealth may 
well disappear despite the emotional attachment to it found in 
certain of the member countries. To date, however, the advan- 
tages have been felt to be sufficiently real to warrant a consider- 
able effort to keep the Commonwealth in being. Thus at the 
January 1971 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, at which a great deal of 
time was spent on the British proposal to ship arms to South 
Africa, the strong Canadian disapproval of British policy was not 
allowed to stand in the way of the extensive, and apparently suc- 
cessful, efforts of Prime Minister Trudeau to effect a compromise 
which would keep the Commonwealth together. 

While the Commonwealth is important to its members, then, it 
is not all-important. All are active members of the United Na- 
tions, and a number are members of regional organizations which 
some appear to value as highly, if not more highly, than they do 
the Commonwealth. Membership in outside organizations is by 
no means considered in principle to be incompatible with Com- 
monwealth membership. The Commonwealth is not a “closed” 
association in the sense that it requires either the exclusive or the 
prime allegiance of member countries. Nor is it “closed” in the 
sense that Commonwealth projects are restricted to its own mem- 
bership. The Colombo Plan, discussed in chapter 6, is a note- 
worthy example of a Commonwealth initiative which has been 
opened to all interested participants and whose objectives go well 
beyond the welfare of its own roster. 

Given the probable British entry into the European Economic 
Community, as well as the regional affiliations of other Common- 
wealth countries, the only form in which the Commonwealth 
can survive is as an “open” association. The members must con- 
tinue to be free to contract other ties. The withdrawal of some of 
the newer members would not necessarily end the Common- 
wealth any more than that of such countries as Ireland and Burma 
did so. If most of them withdrew, however, and if what remained 
were countries acknowledging the Queen as Head of State, there 
could be an interesting reversion from Commonwealth as inter- 
national organization to Commonwealth as constitutional con- 
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cept. There is no evidence, however, that this is likely to occur. 

The author acknowledges with appreciation: the encourage- 
ment of Dr. Ralph Braibanti, James B. Duke Professor of Politi- 
cal Science and Director of the Duke University Center for 
Commonwealth Studies, and the Center’s financial assistance, in 
connection with the preparation of this study; the helpful com- 
ments on the historical material in chapter 1 by Professor Rich- 
ard A. Preston, William K. Boyd Professor of History at Duke 
University; the use of the facilities of the Institute for Common- 
wealth Studies of the University of London and the Royal In- 
stitute for International Affairs; and the documentation pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth Secretariat. She is grateful to the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General for permission to quote from 
Commonwealth Secretariat publications, to the Colombo Plan 
Bureau for permission to use the materials to be found in Tables 
11 and 12, and to Dr. Nicholas Mansergh, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge University, for permission to quote from his 
three volumes of Documents and Speeches on British Common- 
wealth Affairs (issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London: Oxford University Press, 1953 
and 1963). All official British documents, including White Papers, 
press releases, Parliamentary Debates, and publications of in- 
dividual government departments, are subject to British Crown 
copyright and are reproduced or cited with the gracious per- 
mission of the Controller of Her Britannic Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. The author, of course, assumes full responsibility for all 
errors of fact or interpretation. 


M. MarcGAaRET BALL 
Durham, North Carolina 
1 March 1971 
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The Nature of Today’s Commonwealth 


When the Commonwealth’s Secretary-General wrote, in his 
first Annual Report, that “the Commonwealth association has al- 
ways been harder to describe than to operate, even though the 
latter may not always be simple,” he knew whereof he spoke. 
Variously characterized over the years as a “fraternal associa- 
tion,” a “purely functional association, * a “true cultural com- 
munity,”* a “collection of nations associated for a few purposes 
but dissociated for most,”° a loose “international political en- 
tity,’ though not one comparable to other international organ- 
isms,’ “sui generis,” and a British liability,’ perhaps the “concert 


1. Commonwealth Secretariat, Annual Report of the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General (London, 1966), p. 16. 

2. Churchill at the 1955 Prime Ministers’ Meeting. Nicholas Mansergh, The 
Commonwealth Experience (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1969), p. 349. 

3. Menzies’s view, as indicated by Gordon Greenwood, “Australian Attitude 
Toward the Commonwealth.” Paper prepared for the Sixth Commonwealth 
Relations Conference, Palmerston North, New Zealand, 10-24 January 1959, P. 4. 
See also Tom Soper, Commonwealth and Common Market. The Economic Im- 
BE: Fabian Research Series 230 (London: Fabian Commonwealth Bureau, 
1962), p. 3. 

4. H. Victor Wiseman, Britain and the Commonwealth (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1965), p. 40, quoting Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker. 

s. Ivor Jennings, The British Commonwealth of Nations, 4th ed. rev. (London: 
Hutchinson University Library, 1961), p. 188. 

6. See T. B. Millar, The Commonwealth and the United Nations (Sydney: 
Sydney University Press, 1967), p. 21. 

7. The Future of the Commonwealth: A British View. The Report of a Con- 
ference held at Ditchley Park, Oxfordshire, at the invitation of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office in conjunction with the Ditchley Foundation, 25-27 April 
1963 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1963, reprinted 1965), p. 4. See also 
Creat Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1065. Agreed Memo- 
randum on the Commonwealth Secretariat, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 4 of which 
states that the Commonwealth “is not a formal organisation.” 

8. Wiseman, p. 24. 

9. Max Beloff, The Future of British Foreign Policy (London: Secker & 


Warburg, 1969), pp. 12-13. 
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of convenience” coined by Professor J. D. B. Miller’ comes 
closer than most to describing accurately the Commonwealth in 
its present incarnation. The term has been used to refer solely 
to the fully self-governing portions of the Empire, sometimes as 
a synonym for the Empire,” and more recently as something 
more than the Empire, depending largely but not wholly upon the 
time of writing. 

Historically, the expression “commonwealth of nations” ap- 
pears to have been used first by Lord Rosebery in describing 
the Empire in Adelaide in January 1884.” Then Australia pre- 
empted the word in establishing its new Commonwealth. In any 
case, the Empire continued to include areas whose autonomy 
was steadily increasing; the possibility of future ambiguity was 
not a matter of concern. As Professor Mansergh indicates, during 
World War I the expression “British Commonwealth of Nations” 
revived, while in the context of an anticipated postwar reorienta- 
tion of the constitutional role of the autonomous portions of the 
Empire, General Smuts indicated a preference for it in designat- 
ing the relationship of the Dominions to the United Kingdom. 
First employed officially in the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, 
“British Commonwealth” did not win general currency until sey- 
eral years later.” And it was not until after World War II that it 
gained the status of an inclusive concept covering not only the 
independent members of the association but their respective 
dependencies as well.” 


10. The Commonwealth in the World, 3rd ed. (London: Gerald Duckworth & 
Co. Ltd., 1965), p. 271. 

11. Thus K. C. Wheare: “The word ‘Commonwealth’ has come to be accepted 
as the new name for British Empire.” Constitutional Structure of the Common- 
wealth (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960), p. 1. 

12. Mansergh, p. 19. 

13. Ibid., pp. 19-22. 

14. Heather J. Harvey, in her invaluable volume, Consultation and Co-operation 
in the Commonwealth: A Handbook on Methods and Practice (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1952), rightly calls our attention to the fact that “Common- 
wealth” derives not from law but from constitutional convention, and has been 
used in the past with considerable casualness. (Pp. 1-2.) Miss Harvey notes that 
the Preamble to the Statute of Westminster refers to the Commonwealth as a 
“free association,” but reminds us that the preamble is not law. She also points 
out that as early as 1947, Lord Henderson, speaking for the Government on the 
Medical Practitioners and Pharmacists Bill, stated: “It is true that the term 
‘British Commonwealth of Nations’ is recognized and accepted as connoting the 
present association of the Dominions and the United Kingdom as independent 
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No Commonwealth member today, then, would view the en- 
tity as part of the British Empire; indeed the recent elimination 
of the separate Commonwealth Relations Office of the United 
Kingdom, and the transfer of its functions to the Foreign Of- 
fice, renamed the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, demon- 
strate the British concurrence in the more recent practice. Brit- 
ain’s remaining empire is now no more than the relatively 
modest responsibility of a Commonwealth member; it is no longer 
a framework within which the Commonwealth finds its place. 
That the Commonwealth is a product of history, and more par- 
ticularly of British imperial history, has been said so often as not 
to bear repetition. It is because of that fact, however, that a brief 
summary of its evolution would appear to be required here. 


Evolution of the Commonwealth 


The existence of Professor Nicholas Mansergh’s authoritative 
and eminently readable volume, The Commonwealth Experience, 
makes it more than unnecessary to embark on a lengthy historical 
disquisition at the present writing. There were a number of land- 
marks in the evolution of the Commonwealth, however, that 
need to be kept in mind if contemporary relationships are to be 
understood. 

The road to Commonwealth began, in a very real sense, with 
the extensive self-government accorded Canada and successfully 
applied on a national scale in the British North America Act of 
1867," although the Imperial Conference of 1907 is generally 
regarded as the more immediate point of origin. Colonial Con- 
ferences held in 1887, 1897, and 1902” to consider matters of 


nations, but I am advised that the word ‘Commonwealth’ alone can properly be 
given the wider meaning of all territories within the Empire, including the 
Dominions.” Cf. 152 H.C. Deb. 5s, col. 751. 

15. Mansergh, p. 23. 

16. See ibid., pp. 140-41; Patrick Gordon Walker, The Commonwealth, 
Mercury Books No. 63 (London: Mercury Books, 1965), p. 84; and J. D. B. 
Miller, “Britain and the Commonwealth,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LXIX 
(Spring, 1970), 187. 

17. See Harvey, p. 80, and Mansergh, pp. 128-34, on these Conferences. 
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concern to the colonies and with Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Newfoundland represented, led the way to the decision 
of the Fourth Colonial Conference of 1907 to convoke such 
conferences in future at regular intervals under the title “Im- 
perial Conference.” While an Australian proposal to establish 
a Conference secretariat was rejected, it was decided that the 
Governments should maintain contact between Conferences. The 
1907 Conference also gave the title “Dominions” to the self- 
governing colonies. These steps, and the regular contact which 
they anticipated, as well as the conference secretariat soon es- 
tablished within the Colonial Office, marked a significant change 
in Britain’s relations with its self-governing territories although 
the Commonwealth, of course, had not yet come into existence. 
The series of Imperial Conferences was inaugurated in 1911, 
at which time both South Africa and India were represented for 
the first time, the latter by the Secretary of State for India.” 
Both an Australian proposal for the creation of an Imperial Ap- 


18. According to the resolutions of the Conference, it was determined: “That 
it will be to the advantage of the Empire if a Conference, to be called the 
Imperial Conference is held every four years, at which questions of common 
interest may be discussed and considered as between His Majesty's Government 
and His Governments of the self-governing Dominions beyond the seas. The 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom will be ex officio President, and the Prime 
Ministers of the self-governing Dominions ex officio members of the Conference. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies will be an ex officio member of the Con- 
ference and will take the chair in the absence of the President. He will arrange 
for such Imperial Conferences after communication with the Prime Ministers of 
the respective Dominions. 

“Such other Ministers as the respective Governments may appoint will also be 
members of the Conference—it being understood that, except by special permis- 
sion of the Conference, each discussion will be conducted by not more than two 
representatives from each Government and that each Government will have only 
One vote. 

“That it is desirable to establish a system by which the several Governments 
represented shall be kept informed during the periods between the Conferences 
in regard to matters which have been or may be subjects for discussion, by means 
of a permanent secretarial staff, charged, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, with the duty of obtaining information for the use of the 
Conference, of attending to its resolutions, and of conducting correspondence on 
matters relating to its affairs. 

“That upon matters of importance requiring consultation between two or 
more Governments which cannot conveniently be postponed until the next 
Conference, or involving subjects of a minor character or such as call for detailed 
consideration, subsidiary Conferences should be held between representatives of 
the Governments concerned specially chosen for the purpose.” Great Britain, 
Colonial Conference 1907, Minutes of Proceedings, Cd. 3523 (1907), Pp. v. 

1g. For the report of this Conference, see Great Britain, Tniporiall Conference 
1911, Précis of the Proceedings, Cd. 5741 (1911). 
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peals Court (including Dominions representation) as substitute 
for the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and a New 
Zealand proposal to create an Imperial Council of State, fell on 
deaf ears.”” The Dominions were still considered colonies— 
though self-governing—and officially subject to the Crown 
(whose local representative was the Governor-General), as be- 
fore. Responsibility for Dominion foreign relations continued to 
vest in Britain,” as did the formal revision of Dominion constitu- 
tions and appeals from Dominion courts. World War I, into which 
the Dominions and India were technically taken by British de- 
cision, prevented the holding of the scheduled Imperial Con- 
ference in 1915. But soon afterwards both an Imperial War 
Conference” and an Imperial War Cabinet provided the co- 
operation required by the war effort. 

In the peacemaking of 1919, the Dominions were represented 
both individually and as part of the British delegation; in addi- 
tion to being covered by the British signature, they signed the 
peace treaties as separate entities and had the privilege of ratify- 
ing them in the same way. Although still lacking formal control 
over foreign policy, the Dominions, and India, all became mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. These developments represented 
important steps on the road to complete independence and were 
recognized as such. 

The Imperial War Conference, in 1917, had anticipated the 
holding of a special conference after the war to review the consti- 
tutional position of the Dominions. The Imperial Conference of 
1921, however, considered such a conference unnecessary.” At 
the Imperial Conference of 1923, the Irish Free State, accorded 
Dominion status by the treaty of 6 December 1921, was first 
represented. The desire for constitutional definition was on the 
increase, and it was decided that thenceforth the Dominions 


20. Mansergh, p. 153. 

21. According to Jennings, by 1914 the conclusion of commercial treaties was 
within the practical, though not the formal, competence of the Dominions. P. 178. 

22. See Great Britain, Imperial War Conference 1917, Extracts from the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Papers Laid Before the Conference, Cd. 8566 (1917). 

23. For a report of the Imperial Conference of 1921, see Great Britain, 
Conference of Prime Ministers . . . 1921, Summary of Proceedings and Docu- 
ments, Cmd. 1474 (1921). A paper relating to reorganization, prepared by 
General Smuts, was not even discussed. Mansergh, pp. 181-86. 
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should have the formal right to negotiate treaties, with the 
United Kingdom ratifying such agreements at the request of the 
Dominion concerned. It was also determined that the Dominions 
would henceforth be covered by political treaties concluded by 
Britain only with their consent.” 

The 1923 addition of substantial external autonomy to a large 
measure of internal autonomy made the constitutional revision 
begun by the 1926 Imperial Conference a necessity. The Balfour 
Report,” with its historic definition of the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom as “autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” was unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference.” The consequences flowing 
from this definition were also accepted. Henceforth, it was antici- 
pated, the Governors-General would no longer represent the 
British Government in the Dominions, but, as representatives of 
the King, would have the same status in respect to the Domin- 
ions as the King had to the British Government. Subordination 
of Dominion legislatures to the British Parliament would be 
given up, and British legislation would apply to the Dominions 
only at their express request. It was expected that the Dominions 
rather than the United Kingdom would determine the future of 
appeals to the Privy Council. In the realm of treaty-making, it 
was foreseen that Britain would retain for some time to come the 
duty of handling Dominion foreign relations, but the latter’s 
right to undertake their own diplomatic negotiations was made 


24. On the 1923 Imperial Conference, see Cmd. 1987 (1923) and Cmd. 1988 
(1923). See also Gordon Walker, p. 99, and Mansergh, pp. 224-25. 

25. The report was drafted by a Committee chaired by Lord Balfour and 
consisting of the Prime Ministers of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, and Newfoundland, the Vice-President of the Irish Free State’s 
Executive Council, and the Secretaries of State for India, Foreign Affairs, and 
Dominions Affairs. Great Britain, Imperial Conference, 1926. Summary of Pro- 
ceedings, Cmd. 2768 (1926), p. 12. 

26. Ibid., p. 14. The Balfour Report, of course, did not regard India as a 
Dominion, recognizing that its status was governed by the Government of India 
Act of 1919. (Ibid., p. 15.) In this connection, the fact that India was represented 
at the Conference by the Secretary of State for India is significant. 
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entirely clear. What was involved was equality of status but not 
of function. 

The Balfour Report recognized that a number of the matters 
which it dealt with in principle required further study and elab- 
oration. This became the task of a 1929 Conference on the Opera- 
tion of Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legisla- 
tion, and of the 1930 Imperial Conference which had before it 
the report of the 1929 Conference.” Since many of the decisions 
taken in principle required British legislation for implementation, 
the process culminated in the Statute of Westminster, adopted 
by the British Parliament with the concurrence of the Dominion 
parliaments in 1931. Meanwhile other Dominions followed the 
Canadian lead in appointing diplomatic representatives to non- 
Commonwealth countries. 

It was the Statute of Westminster,” then, that gave legal 
effect to the resolutions adopted at the 1926 Conference. Since 
Australia and New Zealand opted not to have the Statute apply 
to them until their decisions should be reversed, and the Domin- 
ion status of Newfoundland was soon to be suspended, it applied 
initially only to Canada, South Africa, and the Irish Free State. 
It became applicable to Australia and New Zealand in 1942 
and 1947, respectively. The powers conveyed to the Dominions 
by the Statute were extended to cover India and Pakistan with the 
Indian Independence Act of 1947,” and applied to the other new 
members of the Commonwealth as they became independent. 
With the passage of the Statute of Westminster, the British Parlia- 
ment formally lost any remaining powers over Dominions legisla- 
tion and potentially lost most of its remaining functions with re- 
spect to the amendment of Dominions constitutions.” No United 


27. Harvey, pp. 82-83. On the 1930 Conference, see Summary of Proceedings, 
Cmd. 3717 (1930-31), and Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings, Cmd. 
3718 (1930-31). 

28. An Act to give effect to certain resolutions passed by Imperial Conferences 
held in the years 1926 and 1930 (11 December 1931), 22 Geo. V, c. 4. 

29. Harvey, p. 32; Jennings, p. 193. 

30. At the request of Candi: and until reversed at Canadian behest in 1949, 
action by the British Parliament continued to be required in order to amend the 
British North America Act. The request was made to safeguard the rights of the 
Provinces, of particular importance for French Canadians. Restrictions on 
the amendment of the constitutions of Australia and New Zealand were of little 
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Kingdom legislation might thereafter extend to Dominions with- 
out their concurrence, and the Dominions were empowered to dis- 
sociate themselves from such Imperial legislation as had pre- 
viously applied to them. With their added legislative freedom 
and increased power to amend their own fundamental laws with- 
out reference to Britain, the Dominions gained the right to alter 
previous arrangements regarding appeals to the Privy Council, 
and most have done so. 

Common allegiance to the Crown having been viewed by the 
Balfour Report as essential to Commonwealth membership, the 
equality of the Dominions with the United Kingdom posited by 
the 1926 and subsequent developments suggested that such mat- 
ters as the King’s titles and succession to the throne would 
thenceforth of necessity be of as great concern to the Dominions 
Governments as to that in the United Kingdom. This problem 
was taken care of by a provision inserted into the preamble of 
the Statute of Westminster according to which any changes in 
succession to the throne or modifications of the royal style or 
titles could be made only with the approval of all the Dominion 
parliaments.” Whether or not this preambular declaration is to 
be regarded as having legal effect, the fact is that the Dominions 
governments were duly consulted in connection with the abdica- 
tion of Edward VIII,” while all members of the Commonwealth 
have been consulted about subsequent changes in the royal titles 
instituted by the respective member Governments.” As to the 
King’s representative in the Dominions, the 1930 Imperial Con- 
ference had determined that the Governors-General should 
thereafter be designated on recommendation, not of His Maj- 


importance at first because neither country “adopted” the Statute until the 1940's. 
The Statute provides that the Australian Constitution may not be amended to 
eliminate federalism, and that the New Zealand constitution must continue to be 
amended as before the effective date of the Statute. See Jennings, pp. 191-92. 

31. Jennings, p. 191. 32. Gordon Walker, p. 110. 

33. Wheare points out that before the coronation of Elizabeth II (1953), it was 
felt that the royal titles must be the same throughout the Commonwealth. At 
that time, although the title to be used in each country was considered—by 
convention, not law—to require the assent of all, it was thought that the titles 
might differ—as, by now, they do. (P. 164 et seq.) See also Gordon Walker, pp. 
185-87. 
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esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, but on that of his 
Dominion governments. 

With the developments of 1926-31, the Commonwealth came 
into existence as an association of equal, virtually independent, 
states. The depression of the early 1930's led to a decision by 
the Ottawa Conference of 1932 to institute a system of imperial 
preference under which, through a series of bilateral arrange- 
ments, exports of Commonwealth countries were accorded lower 
tariffs than similar exports from other countries. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1939,” neither Newfoundland nor the Irish Free 
State was represented—the former because its Dominion status 
had been suspended four years earlier as a consequence of its 
economic difficulties, the latter from choice. Southern Rhodesia 
and Burma both sent observers. From the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional evolution of the Commonwealth, the most important 
result of the Conference was the decision that in future wars in 
which Britain might be engaged the parliament of each Domin- 
ion would determine for that Dominion the extent, if any, of its 
active participation. The British right to take the Commonwealth 
to war had been formally revoked.” Britain alone (without 
consulting the Dominions) guaranteed Poland and Rumania in 
1939, and when war broke out in September, of the Dominions 
only Australia and New Zealand considered themselves covered 
by the British declaration; the remainder took their own posi- 
tions with respect to it, Ireland remaining neutral for the dura- 
tion. (India, of course, since not a Dominion, was, like the non— 
self-governing colonies, covered by the British action.) Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and to a more limited extent 
South Africa, made major contributions to the general war effort. 
On the policy side, however, no equivalent to the World War I 
Imperial War Cabinet was established. Rather, continuous cab- 
inet-level consultations on war strategy eventually gave place to 
mechanisms which included the United States and other allies.*° 


34. See Great Britain, Imperial Conference 1937, Summary of Proceedings, 
Cmd. 5482 (1937). 
35. Gordon Walker, pp. 113-14. 36. On this point, see ibid., pp. 298-300. 
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The postwar period has seen a further constitutional evolution 
of the utmost significance, as the “old” Commonwealth, based 
largely on colonization and a community not only of language but 
of governmental tradition, principle, and economic interest, has 
given way to a “new.” In the “new” Commonwealth, the term 
“Dominion” has become obsolete and the complete independence 
of the members of the Commonwealth has been recognized by 
Britain and confirmed by the admission of the new nations to 
membership in the United Nations. In the process, the Common- 
wealth has changed from a small, coherent group to an associa- 
tion of some thirty members of diverse race and national culture. 
Consultation—after World War II significantly through Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings—has remained of the es- 
sence. But allegiance to the Crown, seen earlier as the prime 
requisite of Commonwealth membership, is no longer essential. 

The matter of allegiance to the Crown was crucial to the de- 
parture of Ireland from the Commonwealth. This troubled tale 
need not be retold here. But when Ireland, having ceased to par- 
ticipate in Imperial Conferences after 1937, in 1948 determined 
to dissociate itself from the Crown by passing the Republic of 
Ireland Act, it was assumed by the other members that it would 
necessarily leave the Commonwealth, as it did. The British rec- 
ognized the changed relationship in the Ireland Act which be- 
came effective 2 June 1949.” In contrast, the Indian decision to 
become a republic met with a very different reception. By the 
time the issue became acute Britain had already set up a cabinet 
Committee on Commonwealth Relations designed to discover 
how to “‘enable the greatest number of independent units to 
adhere to the Commonwealth without excessive uniformity in 
their internal constitutions.’ ”* By 3 March 1949 the Cabinet had 
agreed that the continued membership of India in the Com- 
monwealth was important enough to warrant modification of the 
provisions of the Statute of Westminster requiring allegiance to 


37. Interestingly enough, this Act, while recognizing that Ireland was no longer 
a member of the Commonwealth, indicated that it was not to be considered a 
foreign country. See Harvey, pp. 10-16, and Wheare, pp. 154-55. 

38. Quoted in Mansergh, p. 334. 
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the Crown.” The formula agreed to, after extensive prior con- 
sultation, at the April 1949 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, is indi- 
cated as follows in the final communiqué: 


The Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, whose countries 
are united as Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and owe a common allegiance to the Crown, which is also the symbol 
of their free association, have considered the impending constitu- 
tional changes in India. 

The Government of India have informed the other Governments 
of the Commonwealth of the intention of the Indian people that un- 
der the new constitution which is about to be adopted India shall 
become a sovereign independent republic. The Government of India 
have however declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her 
full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance 
of The King as the symbol of the free association of its independent 
member nations and as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 

The Governments of the other countries of the Commonwealth, the 
basis of whose membership of the Commonwealth is not hereby 
changed, accept and recognize India’s continuing membership in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this declaration. 

Accordingly the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare that 
they remain united as free and equal members of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, freely co-operating in the pursuit of peace, liberty and 
progress.*° 


This formula, of course, substituted recognition of the King as 
“Head of the Commonwealth” for “allegiance to the Crown.” 
Developed for India alone, it has subsequently been applied in 
a number of other instances and permits, with the assent of 
other Commonwealth members, not only the retention of repub- 
lics within the Commonwealth but countries having other sorts 
of governmental arrangements (as the Malaysian monarchy), 
as well. 


39. Ibid., p. 335. 

40. The full text of the communiqué, never published as a White Paper, is 
reprinted from one supplied by the Commonwealth Relations Office by Nicholas 
Mansergh, Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs 1931-1952, 
2 vols, C London: Oxford University Press, 1953), II, 846—47. 
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Related to this matter is the evolution of the concept of citizen- 
ship throughout the Commonwealth. The original, encom- 
passing, Common Law status of British subject, deriving from 
allegiance to the common Crown, has gradually given way to 
something quite different. 

Beginning in the nineteenth century, the colonies, with the 
assent of the Colonial Office, started to restrict immigration and 
to enact local naturalization laws. England, however, continued 
to accord free entry and to grant full political rights to British 
subjects in England, whatever their geographical origin. Anom- 
alies created by this situation caused the matter of nationality 
to be considered at the 1907 and 1911 Imperial Conferences, 
but without solving the problem. The potential confusion was 
somewhat lessened by the fact that the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act of 1914 was largely accepted by the Domin- 
ions and governed the matter until the end of World War I. The 
1921 Imperial Conference decided that each self-governing coun- 
try might in the future determine who were to be regarded as 
its nationals,” while the 1930 Imperial Conference indicated 
that any future changes in imperial status would require the 
concurrence of all Commonwealth Governments. It also con- 
firmed that Commonwealth members had the right to establish 
their own nationality.” At the 1937 Imperial Conference, it was 
agreed that while the Dominions might create their own nation- 
ality if they so desired—which not all did—it was highly desirable 
for practical reasons that whatever definitions were adopted 


41. Gordon Walker, p. 167. 

42. The relevant Conference resolution provided: 

“(2) That, if any changes are desired in the existing requirements for the 
common status, provision should be made for the maintenance of the common 
status, and the changes should only be introduced (in accordance with present 
practice) after consultation and agreement among the several Members of the 
Commonwealth. 

“(3) That it is for each Member of the Commonwealth to define for itself its 
own nationals, but that, so far as possible, those nationals should be persons 
possessing the common status, though it is recognised that local conditions or other 
special circumstances may from time to time necessitate divergencies from this 
general principle. 

“(4) That the possession of the common status in virtue of the law for the 
time being in force in any part of the Commonwealth, should carry with it the 
recognition of that status by the laws of every other part of the Commonwealth.” 
Cmd. 3717 (1930-31), pp. 21-22. 
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represent a degree of uniformity. In any case, it was thought, 
countries contemplating their own nationality legislation should 
consult the other members of the Commonwealth before passing 
their laws.“ 

The matter was more or less in abeyance during World War 
II. The Canadian Nationality Act of 1946 was the first Dominion 
legislation of any real importance. This law distinguished be- 
tween Canadian citizens deriving their status from allegiance to 
the King in Canada, British subjects owing allegiance to the 
common Crown, and aliens. A Commonwealth conference of ex- 
perts recommended in 1947 that all Commonwealth members 
should enact their own nationality legislation forthwith, model- 
ling it on the Canadian law. All, including the United Kingdom, 
proceeded to do so.“ 

Under the British Nationality Act of 1948, a person born or 
naturalized in the United Kingdom became a citizen of that 
country as well as a British subject. Other Commonwealth mem- 
bers were expected to define the status of British subject in their 
own nationality legislation. The idea, of course, was that that 
status was no longer to depend solely on United Kingdom law 
but rather on a complex of Dominion nationality legislation soon 
to be enacted.* As the situation developed, while Britain con- 
tinued to extend entry and political rights to all British subjects 
until 1962, the practice was not characteristic of the Common- 
wealth as a whole. And subsequent United Kingdom legislation 
limiting free entry of British subjects—although political rights 
continued to be extended to those allowed to enter—soon gave 
rise to serious political problems. 

All of the foregoing developments were part of the “winds of 
change” sweeping Commonwealth and Empire over the last 
century. The same winds touched, and radically altered, Com- 
monwealth membership, bringing into existence the “new,” 
multiracial, Commonwealth already mentioned. 


43. Harvey, pp. 60-61, referring to Cmd. 5482 (1937). 

44. Gordon Walker, pp. 167-68. 

45. See Mervyn Jones, “The British Nationality Act, 1948,” British Year Book 
of International Law 1948 (London: Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1949), pp. 158-79. 
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Commonwealth Membership 


Several additional points need to be made about membership 
in the contemporary Commonwealth. 

Membership is not automatic. Not only does independence not 
necessarily lead to membership (although a loss of independence 
carries loss of membership), but consultation with existing mem- 
bers is required not only for admission but also for continuation 
in the Commonwealth when allegiance to the Crown is fore- 
sworn. That independence does not automatically lead to mem- 
bership is demonstrated by the decision of Burma not to join. 
Newfoundland, as an independent Dominion following its re- 
fusal to join the Canadian federation in 1868, was a member 
until 1933, when its Dominion status was suspended. (When it 
became a part of Canada in 1949, of course, it was again repre- 
sented in the Commonwealth through the Canadian member- 
ship.**) 

While the transition to independence is to be regarded as a 
matter for British decision, well-established convention dictates 
that existing Commonwealth members be consulted before new 
states are admitted to the Commonwealth.” In 1960, Professor 
Wheare raised the question whether the requirement of consulta- 
tion meant that approval must be given, either by unanimity or 
by majority vote, and concluded that this remained an open 
question.” Professor J. D. B. Miller, writing in 1965, took a 


46. See Jennings, p. 170, and Harvey, pp. 20-24. 

47. Gordon Walker maintains that it is erroneous to refer to India, Pakistan, 
etc. as joining the Commonwealth; he considers that what happened was that 
they decided to remain within it. (Pp. 193-94.) The wording of a number of 
communiqués of Prime Ministers’ Meetings, however, suggests that the Govern- 
ments regard it as being a matter of admission. 

48. Pointing out that existing members had been consulted and had assented 
to the membership of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, Professor Wheare notes that 
when it came to the auestion of approving Ghana in 1951, and a question was 
raised as to the desirability of this course by Dr. Malan of South Africa, P. C. 
Gordon Walker, then Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, speaking 
in the House of Commons on 7 June, had affirmed Britain’s sole responsibility in 
the matter of the grant of independence while indicating that ““Were any ques- 
tion of admission to full and independent membership of the Commonwealth to 
arise, all existing Members would, following past practice, be consulted... .”” 
(Pp. 121-22.) At the same time Professor Wheare asks: “But what is the rule? 
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similar position, pointing out that while admission to the Com- 
monwealth was a matter for all existing members, there was still 
a question whether a country which was given independence by 
the United Kingdom and continued to recognize the Queen as 
both head of state and Head of the Commonwealth could be de- 
nied entry.” To date the matter has not had to be resolved. An 
expected South African attempt to veto the admission of Ghana 
in 1951 did not materialize, and there is no indication that any 
subsequent member has lacked the assent of any existing member 
of the Commonwealth. 

Consultation may take place either before or after independ- 
ence, once a desire to attain Commonwealth membership has 
been indicated by the appropriate Government, and it may take 
place either at a formal meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers or otherwise. The Second Report of the Common- 
wealth Secretary-General notes, for example, that before the 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting of 1966, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
and Barbados indicated the desire to become independent on 
30 September, 4 October, and 30 November 1966, respectively. 
The assembled Commonwealth representatives agreed that all 
were admissible as soon as the formalities necessary to independ- 
ence should be completed. Tanzania, not represented at the 
Meeting, had been consulted separately by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; its concurrence was reported to the Meeting. In the case of 
Mauritius and Swaziland, which expected to become independent 
on 13 March and 6 September 1968, respectively, after appro- 
priate consultation with the Commonwealth Governments the 
Secretary-General informed them that they would be welcome 
to the Commonwealth on independence.” The formula by which 


Is it necessary to obtain the unanimous consent of existing Members of the 
Commonwealth before a new Member can be admitted? In the statements that 
have been quoted so far from United Kingdom sources, it will be noted that 
‘consent’ is not mentioned. All that is mentioned is ‘consultation.’ Nothing has 
been said about whether unanimity is required or whether a majority will do or 
whether one white ball will exclude. And nothing official has ever been laid 
down on this point by Members of the Commonwealth. All that is laid down is 
the obligation to consult.” P. 124. 

49. Miller, The Commonwealth in the World, pp. 60-61. 

50. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report of the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General, September, 1966-October, 1968 (London, December 1968), p. 14. 
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approval is indicated in communiqués issued by Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings varies. For example, the communiqué of 13 March 
1961 stated: “At their meeting this morning the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers accepted a request from the Republic of Cyprus 
for admission to Commonwealth membership. They invited the 
President of the Republic to join the Meeting.” The final com- 
muniqué of the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, in contrast, 
“noted that Northern Rhodesia would become independent on 
24th October, 1964, as the Republic of Zambia; and they looked 
forward to welcoming Zambia as a Member of the Common- 
wealth on the completion of the necessary constitutional proc- 
esses.” 

That consultation is necessary, and that the assent of other 
members is required when a Commonwealth member becomes 
a republic, was evidenced by the case of India and confirmed in 
subsequent cases. The Indian situation was considered above. 
The formula followed in later cases is indicated by excerpts from 
the final communiqués of the 1955 and 1956 Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings: 


In the course of the [1955] meeting, the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
informed the other Prime Ministers that Pakistan was about to adopt 
a republican form of constitution but desired to remain a member of 
the Commonwealth. They were assured that the people of Pakistan 
were resolved to maintain, despite this constitutional change, their 
steadfast adherence to the Commonwealth and their recognition of 
the Crown as the symbol of the free association of its sovereign 
members. In a declaration issued on 4th February they signified their 
agreement that Pakistan should continue on this basis to be a full 
member of the Commonwealth after becoming a republic. All the 
Prime Ministers reaffirmed that their countries would remain united 
as free and equal members of the Commonwealth, freely co-operating 
in the pursuit of peace, liberty and progress.” 


51. The text of the communiqué may be found in Nicholas Mansergh, Docu- 
ments and Speeches on Commonwealth Affairs 1952-1962 (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1963), p. 279. 

52. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1964. Final 
Communiqué, Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 2. 

53. Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, p. 291. The text of the 
Declaration referred to may be found on pp. 290-91. 
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During the course of the [1956] meeting, the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon stated that, in accordance with their declared policy, the 
Ceylon Government proposed to introduce in due course a republican 
constitution for Ceylon. He also stated that it was their intention that 
Ceylon should continue to be a member of the Commonwealth. The 
other Prime Ministers took note of this statement, and expressed their 
agreement to Ceylon’s remaining a member of the Commonwealth.™ 


That there is no barrier to secession from the Commonwealth 
was indicated not only by the Irish experience mentioned earlier, 
but also when Prime Minister Attlee, in the House of Commons 
on 3 June 1947, noted that India would be free to withdraw from 
the Commonwealth if it wished,” a point of some importance to 
India as it considered its future course. The only secession to 
take place since that of Ireland was of course that of South 
Africa, an event triggered by the requirement of consultation 
before members intending to become republics are permitted to 
remain within the Commonwealth. In this case, South Africa be- 
gan the required consultation at the 1960 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting. As noted in the final communiqué, the South African 
Prime Minister stated that his Government intended to hold a 
referendum on the republican issue. 


The meeting affirmed the view that the choice between a monarchy 
and a republic was entirely the responsibility of the country con- 
cerned. In the event of South Africa deciding to become a republic 
and if the desire was subsequently expressed to remain a member of 
the Commonwealth, the meeting suggested that the South African 
Government should then ask for the consent of the other Common- 
wealth governments either at a meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers or, if this were not practicable, by correspondence. 


The communiqué also noted that, while formally maintaining the 
traditional practice of not discussing the internal affairs of mem- 
ber countries at Prime Ministers’ Meetings, with Mr. Louw’s 
consent there had been informal discussions of “the racial situa- 
tion in South Africa.” “The ministers emphasised that the Com- 
monwealth itself is a multi-racial association and expressed the 


54. Ibid., p. 292. 55. Harvey, p. 17. 
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need to ensure good relations between all member states and 
peoples of the Commonwealth.” The referendum having been 
held, the Prime Ministers’ Meeting of 8-17 March 1961 returned 
to the question of South Africa’s continued membership. With 
the assent of the South African leader and earlier convention 
notwithstanding, a general debate of his country’s racial policies 
took place in which a number of Commonwealth representatives 
made their disapproval of South African racial policies apparent. 
Since the South African Government was unwilling to change 
them, the Prime Minister withdrew South Africa’s application to 
continue in the Commonwealth. These events were recorded in 
the final communiqué as follows: 


On 13th March the Prime Minister of South Africa informed the 
Meeting that, following the plebiscite in October 1960, the appropriate 
constitutional steps were now being taken to introduce a republican 
form of constitution in the Union, and that it was the desire of the 
Union Government that South Africa should remain within the 
Commonwealth as a republic. 

In connection with this application the meeting also discussed, 
with the consent of the Prime Minister of South Africa, the racial 
policy followed by the Union Government. The Prime Minister of 
South Africa informed the other Prime Ministers this evening that in 
the light of the views expressed on behalf of other member Govern- 
ments and the indications of their future intentions regarding the 
racial policy of the Union Government, he had decided to withdraw 
his application for South Africa’s continuing membership of the 
Commonwealth as a republic.” 


This withdrawal took place under the strongest pressure in a 
situation in which the racial policies of South Africa were so 
abhorrent to many Commonwealth members as to make their 
acceptance of South Africa’s continued membership decidedly 
doubtful. The issue of the expulsion of a member was not specifi- 
cally raised; had South Africa not withdrawn, however, either a 
right to veto continued membership would have become explicit 
or the matter of explusion would doubtless have had to be pur- 


56. Text of the final communiqué, Mansergh, Documents and Speeches, 1952- 
1962, p. 362. 
57. Ibid., p. 365. 
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sued. What occurred was expulsion in everything but name, and 
in taking the line which they did, Commonwealth members 
opened the door to new departures in respect to group deter- 
mination of political legitimacy which they one day might well 
come to regret.” 

First given a multiracial character with the admission of Asian 
members in 1948 (see Table 1), that character was intensified 
with the admission of Ghana in 1957 and of other Asian and 
African members thereafter. As of 1971 the ranks had been aug- 
mented by thirteen African members, three Pacific countries 
which became members in 1970, four American members in addi- 
tion to Canada, while the European contingent had been in- 
creased by the addition of Cyprus and Malta. 

Attempts at African and Malayan federation which did not 
work out had led eventually to the admission of Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, Malaysia, and Singapore as separate members 
of the Commonwealth,” while Southern Rhodesia remained out- 
side it.” The 1969 meeting of Prime Ministers noted that while 
the Associated States of the West Indies had not yet become 
independent, they were authorized to participate in Common- 
wealth gatherings and activities insofar as their constitutional 
jurisdictions permitted.” As of 1970 six of them were doing so. 

It was inevitable that the ministate problem should arise if 
federation could not take care of all of the small dependencies 
seeking independence. It was finally faced with the impending 
independence of Nauru in January 1969, and solved by giving 


58. On this matter see Mansergh, Commonwealth Experience, pp. 357-60; 
Millar, pp. 169-70; Miller, The Commonwealth in the World, pp. 62-63: and 
Gordon Walker, pp. 350-53. A number of countries indicated that they would 
withdraw if South Africa remained in the Commonwealth, while Tanganyika 
intimated that in that event it would not apply for membership. 

59. The 1956 Prime Ministers’ Meeting authorized the membership of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, while the Malayan Federation was 
welcomed to the Commonwealth the following year. 

60. See below, chapter 4. 

61. Commonwealth Secretariat, Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
London, 7th-15th January 1969. Final Communiqué (London, 1969), p. 3. Agree- 
ment to this effect had been reached through consultations undertaken in 1967-68 
following the 1966 Prime Ministers’ Meeting at which the matter had originally 
been discussed. Members of the group include Antigua, St. Kitts/Nevis/Anguilla, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada. On this subject see Commonwealth 
Secretariat, Second Report, pp. 14-15. 
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Table 1. Commonwealth Membership, 1970 





Admitted to Commonwealth 


Form of government 





Year of 

Country independence 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
India 1947 
Pakistan 1947 
Ceylon 1947 
Ghana 1957 
Malaysia® 1957 
Nigeria 1960 
Cyprus 1960 
Sierra Leone 1961 
Jamaica 1962 
Trinidad & Tobago 1962 
Uganda 1962 
Kenya 1963 
Tanzania? 1961, 1964 
Malawi (Nyasaland) 1964 
Malta 1964 
Zambia (N. Rhodesia) 1964 
The Gambia 1965 
Singapore 1965 
Botswana (Bechuanaland) 1966 
Lesotho (Basutoland) 1966 
Barbados 1966 
Guyana 1966 
Mauritius 1968 
Swaziland 1968 
Nauru 1969 
Tonga 1970 
Western Samoa 1962 
Fiji 1970 


Original member 
Original member 
Original member 
Original member 
1948 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
1948 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
1948 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
1957 PMs. Meet. welcomed 


1957 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1960 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1961 PMs. Meet. accepted 
1961 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1962 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
1962 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
1962 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1964 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
Continued 
1964 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1964 PMs. Meet. 
1964 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1965 PMs. Meet. 
1965 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 
1966 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1966 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1966 PMs. Meet. authorized 
1966 PMs. Meet. welcomed 
1968 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 
1968 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 
1968 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 
1970 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 
1970 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 
1970 (Consultation through 
Secretary-General) 


Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Republic 1949 
Republic 1956 

Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Republic 1960 

Local Monarchy 
Republic 1963 

Republic 1960 


Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Republic 1964 
Republic 1964 
Republic 1966 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Republic 1964 


Republic 1970 
Republic 1965 


Republic 1966 
Local Monarchy 


Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 
Republic 1970 
Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 


Local Monarchy 


Head Chief as 
President 
Local Monarchy 


Elected Head of State 


Ltd. Monarchy—Queen 


———— eee 
* Admitted as the Malayan Federation, with Singapore attached in 1963. 
» Tanganyika was admitted in 1961-62 as a Republic; Zanzibar was admitted in 1964 also as a 
Republic. The two united as Tanzania in October 1964 under the Presidency of Julius K. Nyerere. 
© Admitted as a special member. 
——_————————— ee —————— ee 
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that island a “special” membership in the Commonwealth which 
entitles it to “participate in all functional meetings and activities, 
and to be eligible for Commonwealth technical assistance” but 
not to representation in the Prime Ministers’ Meetings.” 

The Commonwealth of 1970, then, included thirty-one regular 
and one special member, most of which were developing coun- 
tries. (Within the present membership, only Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand may be considered “developed.” ) 
This group of countries, located in all quarters of the globe, is a 
microcosm of the international community as a whole. Indeed 
one should be careful not to overemphasize the “micro” quality 
of the Commonwealth, since its membership includes almost a 
quarter of the countries represented in the United Nations and its 
population comprises well over twenty-five percent of the world’s 
total. 


Changing Patterns of Commonwealth Relationships 


That the relationships between and among Commonwealth 
members should markedly have altered in the course of the post- 
war expansion should occasion no surprise. These changes have 
been evidenced in a variety of ways as the ties which once 
bound the members of the Commonwealth have gradually 
loosened. Their magnitude may be seen in changing British ad- 
ministrative machinery for handling relations with other Com- 
monwealth members, in the establishment of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, and in the association of Commonwealth members 
with non-Commonwealth countries in a variety of new, limited 
membership, international organizations. As regards the chang- 
ing British administrative machinery, both the establishment in 
Britain and the overseas service come into question. 

In 1907, the year in which Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 


62. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 3. The actual 
decision was reached through consultation in the autumn of 1969 and simply 
recorded at the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting. See Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Second Report, p. 1. 
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South Africa, and Newfoundland were given the name “Domin- 
ion” to distinguish them from Crown Colonies, a Dominions 
Department was set up within the Colonial Office.” In 1925, the 
Dominions Department was taken out of the Colonial Office and 
became the Dominions Office, though it continued to be located 
in the same building and, until 1930, was headed by the same 
minister.°* With Indian independence in 1947, the Dominions 
Office took over responsibility for Britain’s relations with that 
country from the earlier India Office, and was renamed the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office (CRO). 

The functions of the Commonwealth Relations Office differed 
fundamentally from the largely administrative functions of the 
Colonial Office. CRO comprised a channel for consultation and 
negotiation and for the conveying of information from the 
United Kingdom to other Commonwealth members and vice 
versa. In addition, however, CRO, headed by a Commonwealth 
Secretary of cabinet rank, advised British ministers on items of 
concern to other Commonwealth members, and issued instruc- 
tions to British representatives serving in Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 

Britain was the only Commonwealth member having what by 
then amounted to two foreign offices, since the other Common- 
wealth members were content to handle Commonwealth rela- 
tions through departments of their respective foreign ministries. 
Under these circumstances the question of a possible consolida- 
tion of CRO with the F oreign Office inevitably arose. The matter 
was duly considered by the Plowden Committee which, however, 
reported in 1964 that “The policy-making parts of the Foreign 
Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office in London 
[should] continue to be separate for as long as a political need for 
the retention of separate Offices is felt,” although it recommended 
“maximum use of common services and [adoption of] common 


63. J. A. Cross, Whitehall and the Commonwealth. British Departmental 
Organization for Commonwealth Relations 1900-1966 (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1967), pp. 1, 17. 

64. Ibid., p. 2. 

65. Ibid., pp. 2, 59. See also Harvey, pp. 170-71. 

66. See Cross, pp. 62-63. 
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standards and uniform procedures.” On 1 August 1966 CRO took 
over the functions of the Colonial Office and became the Com- 
monwealth Office; the Colonial Office was abolished since the 
areas for which it was responsible had by then been markedly 
reduced. (From that point the administration of Britain’s non- 
self-governing colonies were handled by a Dependent Territories 
Division of the Commonwealth Office.) The Commonwealth 
Office and the Foreign Office were finally merged in October 
1969 under the title Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 

The British foreign service underwent a similar evolution. 
Prior to the abolition of the India Office in 1947, the Indian Civil 
Service had paralleled in India the work of British missions in 
the Dominions. Thereafter, the work of the two groups was con- 
solidated in a Commonwealth Service which, however, remained 
a part of the Home Civil Service and separate from the Foreign 
Service.” In 1964 the Plowden Committee recommended the 
consolidation of the Commonwealth Service, the Foreign Service, 
and the Trade Commissioner Service under the title Diplomatic 
Service™—a recommendation which was put into effect in 1965. 
The administrative developments outlined above demonstrated 
unequivocally Britain’s recognition of the independent status of 
the other Commonwealth members which, to be sure, were 


67. Great Britain, Report of the Committee on Representational Services 
Overseas appointed by the Prime Minister under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Plowden, 1962-63, Cmnd. 2276 (1964), p. 21. The Plowden Report had noted: 
“44. The logic of events points towards the amalgamation of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the Foreign Office. The unified control and execution of our 
external policy as a whole which would result would be a rational and helpful 
development. This must, in our view, be the ultimate aim. However, to take such 
a fundamental step now could be misinterpreted as implying a loss of interest in 
the Commonwealth partnership. We therefore hesitate to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a single Ministry of External Affairs as an opportune step to take at 
the present time, although this is the practice in all other Commonwealth 
countries.” Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

68. Ibid., p. 1. 

69. “44. . . . But we do recommend, as an immediate and urgently needed 
reform, the creation of a unified Service which will take in the duties, personnel 
and posts of the Foreign Service, Commonwealth Service and Trade Commission 
Service. We also propose a combined Administration for the unified Service, 
common recruitment and common conditions of service. The staff of the new 
Service, which should hold the same position vis-a-vis the rest of the public 
service as the Foreign Service now has, would be available throughout their 
careers for assignment to posts in foreign and Commonwealth countries, the 
Foreign Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office.” Ibid., p. 13. 
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hardly “foreign,” but neither were they any longer British. To 
this, of course, there could be no objection. On the contrary. 

The real shocker in the evolving overseas representation policy 
was provided by the Duncan Report of 1969, in which a declin- 
ing British political interest in much of the Commonwealth was 
alleged. After distinguishing between a British “Area of Con- 
centration” embracing Western Europe and North America, the 
Soviet bloc, China, and “certain other countries in the Outer 
Area, i.e., the rest of the world, where we remain involved be- 
cause of our important interests (e.g., Australia, South Africa)” 
or because of the world importance of the country (as Japan), and 
the remainder, a profound modification of British diplomatic rep- 
resentation abroad was proposed on the ground that “political 
relations between governments are significant when one or other 
party is in a position to exert political influence.” Britain is in 
such a position as regards the so-called Area of Concentration and 
certain other countries and is likely to remain so. Elsewhere the 
position was felt to be changing: 


This process of change has been particularly marked within the 
Commonwealth, as the period of decolonisation draws to a close. For 
a while after independence, the political involvement of Britain and 
the Indian sub-continent remained considerable. Today, while cul- 
tural and professional links remain admirably strong, we have been 
able in the political field to develop a “mature relationship” based on 
awareness that we no longer exercise our former degree of political 
influence on each other. In other instances, the process is less ad- 
vanced but its direction is no less clear. . . . [I]f all goes well, the 
mature Commonwealth relationships of the 1970s should be marked 
by a depth of social affinity between peoples combined with a sig- 
nificant diminution in the depth of political contact between govern- 
ments. 

These changes in Britain’s international circumstances will need 
to be reflected in her diplomatic apparatus. . . . In Europe and 
North America it will need to remain at least as comprehensive as in 
the past. Elsewhere, it would be extravagant for Britain to retain as a 
matter of course the full panoply of representation to which she has 
grown accustomed.” 


70. Great Britain, Report of the Review Committee on Overseas Representation 
1968-1969. Chairman: Sir Val Duncan, Cmnd. 4107 (1969), pp. 46-47. 
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The extent to which the recommendations of the Duncan Report 
would be implemented remained unclear by the end of 1970— 
especially in the light of the defeat of the Labor Government and 
its replacement by the Heath Government on 22 June. 

The establishment of a Commonwealth Secretariat—long urged 
by certain governments but resisted by the United Kingdom—had 
a direct relationship to the British administration of its relations 
with the other Commonwealth members as well as to the chang- 
ing constitutional status of Commonwealth countries. As noted 
above, a nominal secretariat for the Imperial Conferences had 
been set up within the Colonial Office as a result of the Confer- 
ence of 1907. As will be seen in chapter 3, while certain of the 
Dominions found this not unsatisfactory, others felt strongly that 
the arrangement permitted Britain to manage in its own interest 
the consultative machinery which the Imperial, and later Prime 
Ministers’, conferences provided. This feeling reached its height 
after the admission of some of the new African countries to the 
Commonwealth, and at a time when racial questions were assum- 
ing increasing importance. The 1965 decision to form a Secretar- 
iat which would be subject to the control of the full membership 
was obviously meant to make it the creature of the Common- 
wealth as a whole rather than an instrument of a single mem- 
ber’s policy, as some had suspected the earlier secretariat of 
being. That Britain by that time was perfectly willing to accept 
the development demonstrates its own recognition of the re- 
quirements of the changing relationship. 

Not of minor importance in illustrating the changed nature of 
the “new” Commonwealth has been the willingness of its mem- 
bers to accord each other the right to affiliate with international 
regional organizations of which non-Commonwealth countries 
are also members and from which other Commonwealth mem- 
bers are excluded. While this matter will be considered more 
fully in chapter 6, it may be pointed out here that ANZUS, 
NATO, SEATO, CENTO, and the Organization for African 
Unity (OAU) all represent groupings of that sort, while the 
British application for membership in the European Economic 
Community (EEC) is not only an example of a similar develop- 
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ment but one of such significance as to raise the question of its 
compatibility with the continued existence of the Common- 
wealth. 

The magnitude of changing Commonwealth relationships is 
demonstrated not only by the phenomena mentioned above, but 
also in other important ways. At its inception, the Commonwealth 
had enjoyed not only a community of allegiance but also a com- 
munity of democratic principle and practice, a common defense 
strategy, and a community of economic interest. By 1970, much 
of this, too, had changed. 

The community of democratic principle and practice had led, 
as though by an immutable law of nature, to the development 
of parliamentary government throughout the self-governing area. 
It was assumed that the Westminster model would continue to 
be followed after independence. Indeed in substantial measure it 
has been. At the same time, however, certain members have 
continued to operate their parliamentary systems under the 
aegis of elected—or otherwise selected—Presidents (see Table 
1, above), while others have instituted one-party governments 
or outright dictatorships or otherwise modified their political in- 
stitutions to the point that political uniformity is far less than had 
been anticipated. These developments, and other departures 
from the British norm, have been accepted without serious 
question as long as the countries concerned have not committed 
the one cardinal sin of contemporary life—that of racial dis- 
crimination. This, of course, does much to explain why Ghana 
has remained a member of the Commonwealth while South Africa 
has not. 

British responsibility for the defense of the Commonwealth 
has long since given way to other arrangements. The present 
British defense commitment is to the Atlantic area and to Western 
Europe, although the United Kingdom still has limited commit- 
ments in respect to Southeast Asia, further commitments to Cy- 
prus and Malta, and certain commitments elsewhere in the Middle 
Fast. The defense of Canada rests largely on its own shoulders and 
in alliance with the United States within the NATO framework, 
while that of Australia and New Zealand depends similarly on 
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themselves and on cooperation with the United States, primarily 
through ANZUS. Pakistan, as a member of both CENTO and 
SEATO, is entitled to a degree of outside support in the event of 
Communist attack and otherwise, but not in its dispute with 
India. India, professedly neutralist like most of the other new 
Commonwealth members, is committed to no one and entitled 
to no protection other than that which friendly states may choose 
to give it under any given set of circumstances. Singapore and 
Malaysia are tied into a defense system with Australia and New 
Zealand to which Britain expects to contribute modestly in the 
light of the Heath Government's changes in the “East of 
Suez” policy of the former Labor Government. The African Com- 
monwealth members are in much the same position as India. Con- 
temporaneously, a single Commonwealth defense strategy and 
network do not exist. Commonwealth members may or may not 
choose to support each other in the event of hostilities although, 
as indicated in chapter 4, they do engage in certain forms of 
peace-time defense cooperation which would have major im- 
portance in time of war and has had a certain importance in 
connection with Commonwealth contributions to U.N. peace- 
keeping efforts. 

Divergent foreign policies which suggest the unlikelihood of a 
united Commonwealth in the event of war have been more than 
illustrated by the positions taken by Commonwealth members in 
the United Nations. Few groups of states enjoying any sort of 
formal association have been so disunited in attitude towards 
problems dealt with by the United Nations as has the Common- 
wealth.” 

The nature of the common economic interests of the Common- 
wealth have also been changing in recent years. Most of the 
Commonwealth remains within the sterling area for reasons of 
convenience, but that area has shared the same problems of 
liquidity that have plagued other financial systems, while from 
the standpoint of aid for social and economic development, 
many and perhaps most of the developing Commonwealth mem- 


71. See below, chapter 4. 
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bers appear to be less concerned with the source of economic 
aid than with its volume and the conditions under which it may 
be obtained. The Commonwealth provides an important source 
of capital and technical assistance for these countries, certainly, 
but not by any means the major portion of it. In the matter of 
Commonwealth trade, as Commonwealth officials are quick to 
point out, intra©Commonwealth trade is an important part, but 
only a part, of world trade. And that the importance of intra- 
Commonwealth trade is steadily declining is seen from Tables 2 
and 3. 

While the pattern of Commonwealth relations has been altering 
in the directions indicated, new efforts at economic and social co- 





Table 2. Intra-Commonwealth Trade (Exports to 
other Commonwealth countries as percentage of 
each country’s total exports ) 





1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 





United Kingdom 28 28 25 23 22 
Canada 20 18 15 15 13 
Australia 37 38 36 34 34 
New Zealand 57 58 56 57 51 
India 35 33 30 30 25 
Pakistan 36 33 30 29 24 
Ceylon 46 44 4l 45 44 
Malaysia 41 40 41 37 36 
Singapore 66 63 51 49 45 
Hong Kong 39 34 31 30 29 
Ghana 20 20 23 27 27 
Nigeria 42 40 40 34 32 
Zambia 39 42 35 30 30 
Malawi 75 71 65 72 70 
Kenya 61 64 58 64 62 
Uganda 38 Al 4l 48 46 
Tanzania 542 587 602 612 58 
Jamaica 54 48 47 45 40 
Trinidad & Tobago 38 32 28 27 25 
Others 68 65 59 67 68 

Total 31 32 28 28 24 





@ Tanganyika only. 
Source: Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Trade 1968 (Lon- 
don, 1969), p. 137 (Table Ill). 
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Table 3. Intra-Commonwealth Trade (Imports from 
other Commonwealth countries as percentage of 
each country’s total imports ) 





1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 





United Kingdom 30 29 27 24 23 
Canada 13 11 10 10 9 
Australia 39 38 36 36 36 
New Zealand 69 68 67 65 63 
India 20 19 le/ 19 16 
Pakistan 21 21 22 22 33 
Ceylon 37 40 37 35 35 
Malaysia 48 50 50 45 44 
Singapore 51 51 53 44 46 
Hong Kong 22 21 19 20 19 
Ghana 36 31 29 36 39 
Nigeria 37 36 34 38 37 
Zambia 61 59 47 34 42 
Malawi 71 73 81 66 57 
Kenya 47 44 43 48 47 
Uganda 61 65 64 59 59 
Tanzania 58? 592 fay 502 48 
Jamaica 45 43 40 38 37 
Trinidad & Tobago 28 27 28 26 24 
Others 44 44 46 46 50 

Total 30 29 27 25 24 





@ Tanganyika only. 
Source: Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Trade 1968 (Lon- 
don, 1969), p. 138 (Table Y). 





operation have been instituted with varying degrees of success. To 
these we shall turn our attention presently. Meanwhile, given the 
changing pattern of Commonwealth relationships so roughly 
sketched above and which have left Britain at best primus inter 
pares” in the association which it once dominated, the question 
arises, why does the Commonwealth endure? And what is it by 
now, really, in terms of international organization? 


72. See B. Vivekanandan, “The Commonwealth Secretariat,” International Stud- 
ies (New Delhi), IX (January 1968), 301, 329. Some writers doubt that Britain 
remains even that. See Lord Gladwyn, De Gaulle’s Europe or Why the General 
Says No (London: Secker & Warburg, 1969), p. 15, and cf Geoffrey L. Goodwin, 
“The Commonwealth and the United Nations,” International Organization, XIX 
(Summer, 1965 ), 679. 
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A glib answer to the first question might well be, “because of a 
combination of sentiment and national interest” or, alternatively, 
to paraphrase The Wizard of Oz, “because of the wonderful things 
it does’—a somewhat extravagant evaluation. A more sensible 
answer may be derived from the examination of its activities 
undertaken in chapters 4 and 5. The answer to the second question 
can be attempted only after a look at the mechanisms through 
which it operates, and the ways in which they function. To this 
task we may now proceed. 


“ge 


Instrumentalities of Commonwealth 
Cooperation 


It has been alleged on more than one occasion that the Com- 
monwealth cannot be considered an international organization be- 
cause it has no constitution.’ Such an evaluation puts a somewhat 
higher premium on written constitutions than one expects from 
Englishmen, and would evidently deprive of organizational status 
any association which, like the Inter-American System prior to the 
OAS Charter of 1948, lacked such formal underpinnings. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, the “new” Political Science, with its emphasis on 
systems, permits us to consider the Commonwealth an interna- 
tional subsystem. As such a subsystem, the Commonwealth has 
certain well-defined mechanisms through which it operates and 
which, in the minds of some, including the author, would entitle it 
to be considered an international organization (though a loose 
one ), constitution or no. 

The primary function of the Commonwealth, as we are re- 
peatedly told, is consultation—consultation undertaken not with a 
view to decision-making but in anticipation of enhanced under- 
standing which leaves the members free to do as they like, and to 
cooperate with one another to the extent that they may find it 
mutually acceptable or desirable to do so.’ This consultation, inso- 
far as the obligation is honored—and it sometimes is not, witness 


1. Heather J. Harvey, Consultation and Co-operation in the Commonwealth 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 3-4, points to the fact that apart 
from the Common Law, the Commonwealth rests on the Statute of Westminster 
and on Commonwealth practice. 

2. See K. C. Wheare, The Constitutional Structure of the Commonwealth 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960), pp. 129-35; and Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Annual Report of the Commonwealth Secretary-General (London, 1966), p. 2. The 
importance of consultation in conveying a sense of political reality is stressed in 
Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report of the Commonwealth Secretary-General, 
November 1968-November 1970 (London, 1970), p. x. 
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the Suez crisis of 1956—takes place within a framework of prin- 
ciples which are generally recognized, for the most part in practice 
as well as in theory. These include in the first instance the prin- 
ciple of equality of states within the Commonwealth, with its cor- 
relative obligation of noninterference in the internal affairs of 
other members. On a par with equality in today’s Commonwealth 
is racial nondiscrimination. Other principles regarded as funda- 
mental include the rule of law, “due process,” and, at least in 
theory, popular control.’ 

The importance of consultation to the Commonwealth is seen 
in the statement of Duncan Sandys, then Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, in his book, The Modern Common- 
wealth, published about 1962: 


Undoubtedly the closest and most effective political link between 
our countries is the continuous contact which is maintained between 
Commonwealth Governments. Constant and informal consultation on 
current events is the very life-blood of our special relationship. 

Any issue which is of importance to one member of the Common- 
wealth cannot be a matter of indifference to the others. As British 
Commonwealth Secretary, I make it a practice to keep other Common- 
wealth Governments informed of all developments of importance 
with which Britain is concerned in the international field and to tell 
them our thoughts about the future, so that they may have the oppor- 
tunity to give us their views and advice. . . . Similarly, other 
Commonwealth Governments keep us constantly posted about these 
and other matters which are of special concern to them. This con- 
tinuous exchange of views does not necessarily achieve an identity of 
policies, but it greatly helps us all to understand one another’s prob- 
lems and to work together for their solution.* 


3. On these points, see Great Britain, Imperial Conference 1926. Summary of 
Proceedings, Cmd. 2768 (1926), pp. 14-15; Commonwealth Secretariat, Meeting 
of Prime Ministers, London, 7th—15th January 1969. Final Communiqué (London, 
1969), pp. 4, 9; Commonwealth Secretariat, Annual Report, p. 4; R. G. Menzies, 
The Changing Commonwealth (Cambridge: University Press, 1961), pp. 18-19; 
The Future of the Commonwealth. A British View (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1963), p. 6; J. D. B. Miller, The Commonwealth in the World, 3rd ed. 
(London: Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 1965), p. 283; and John Holmes, “A 
Canadian’s Commonwealth: Realism Out of Rhetoric,” Round Table, October 
1966, p. 341. The most recent statement of principles to which the Commonwealth 
countries subscribe is to be found in the declaration approved at the January 
1971 Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. See The Guardian (Man- 
chester), 23 January 1971 or The Times (London) of the same date. 

4. London: H.M. Stationery Office, ca. 1962, p. 9. 
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The channels through which this all-important consultation 
takes place exclude the Queen but include a complex ranging from 
direct contacts of Prime Ministers and their colleagues to the 
network of High Commissioners, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings, other ministerial-level meetings, and a number of what 
in any non-Commonwealth context would be termed “specialized 
conferences.” This consultation has given rise to agencies of co- 
operation, many of which the rest of the world would tend rightly 
or wrongly to call “specialized agencies,” as well as to the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat, while ends officially sought have been 
furthered to a remarkable degree by a surprising number of quasi- 
and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs). 

The function of the Queen in respect to the Commonwealth is 
to “be” and not to “do,” as Professor J. D. B. Miller has so aptly 
indicated.’ As Head of the Commonwealth, she symbolizes as- 
sociation and may on occasion perform certain purely ceremonial 
tasks relating to it. She has no substantive réle to play. As Queen 
of Canada and others of her realms, she does, of course, have 
certain important functions including that of designating the 
Governor General. This she now does, of course, on advice of the 
particular realm’s government. The Governor General, in turn, 
represents the Queen and performs such functions as would the 
Queen herself were she in residence. In Commonwealth countries 
which are not a part of Her Majesty’s realms (as India, Pakistan, 
Malaysia, etc.), the Queen has no duties whatever. Still less does 
the Crown, as “institutionalized Queen,” have a réle in those 
areas. 


Mechanisms of Consultation 


The right of Dominions Prime Ministers to communicate di- 
rectly with the British Prime Minister was established during 
World War I.° Day-to-day communications for the most part now 


Sa eas7s 
6. J. A. Cross, Whitehall and the Commonwealth (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1967), pp. 41-43; Harvey, p. 166. 
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go through the respective Foreign Offices, however, while a net- 
work of High Commissioners serves the same purpose in Com- 
monwealth capitals as do chiefs of diplomatic mission in other 
countries. 


High Commissioners 


While the High Commissioners are by now ambassadors in 
everything but name,’ the system had its origins in the designa- 
tion, by the pre-World War I Dominions, of High Commissioners 
to London whose function it was to present the Dominion’s point 
of view to the Colonial Office and to other British authorities in 
London.* This was considered a necessary supplement to the con- 
tacts between the Governors General—at that time representing 
the British Government—and the respective Dominion Govern- 
ments. When the 1926 Imperial Conference determined that in 
future the Governor General should represent the King and no 
longer his Government in Britain, the latter felt the need to es- 
tablish a new channel of communication. This was done beginning 
in 1928 with the designation of the first British High Commis- 
sioners in the Dominions.° Since that time, the network has de- 
veloped until all Commonwealth countries now have High Com- 
missioners in London, the British Government has High Com- 
missioners in all Commonwealth countries, and most although not 
all Commonwealth members have exchanged High Commission- 
ers with each other. As with the diplomatic set in general, the 
High Commissioners meet frequently and exchange information 
on both a formal and an informal basis. At one time, the High 
Commissioners in London met regularly with the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations,” a practice which appears to 
have lapsed in recent years. The report of the Political Sub- 

7. See Miller, p. 71, and Harvey, pp. 169-70. The High Commissioners were 
given the same precedence as ambassadors in 1948, and the full range of diplo- 
matic immunities in 1952. 

8. Canada appointed the first High Commissioner to London in 1880; Aus- 
tralia followed in 1909, and South Africa in 1911. Patrick Gordon Walker, The 
Commonwealth, Mercury Books No. 63 (London: Mercury Books, 1965), p. 240. 

g. Harvey, pp. 173-75. The first appointee was to Canada, in 1928; the second 
to South Africa, in 1931; the third to Australia, in 1936, and the fourth to New 


Zealand, in 1939. Miller, p. 72. 
10. Harvey, p. 168. 
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Committee of the 1963 semiofficial Ditchley Conference mooted 
that the High Commissioners in London might in future perform 
a role comparable to the permanent representatives to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, backstopping in this way the rela- 
tively infrequent Prime Ministers’ Meetings.” Nothing, however, 
came of the idea then or later. 


Prime Ministers’ Meetings 

To date, by far the most important form of consultation has 
been the Prime Ministers’ Meeting which succeeded the Imperial 
Conference after World War II. While the Imperial Conferences 
had been rather formal affairs, however, with fixed agendas lead- 
ing in due course to joint statements, the Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ings were from the beginning characterized by their informality.” 
The first, held in London 1-17 May 1944, offered the opportunity 
to bring the Dominions, India, and Southern Rhodesia into war- 
time and postwar planning,” and was noteworthy for the ease 
with which the small group of statesmen involved were able to 
discuss the problems which preoccupied all of them at that time. 
There was no published agenda, and the only information given 
the public about it took the form of a Declaration issued at the end 
of the conference. The second, lasting some five weeks in 1946, 
dealt with a wider range of problems. According to a final com- 
munique issued at its termination: 


The discussions have been in the nature of an informal exchange of 
views. They have covered a broad field and have contributed greatly 
to the elucidation of many problems and to a mutual understanding 
of the issues involved. Among the subjects on which views were ex- 
changed were the draft peace treaties with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland; the future of Germany; security responsibili- 
ties and arrangements for liaison between British Commonwealth 
Governments on military affairs; and economic and welfare co-opera- 
tion in the South Pacific and South-East Asia. The opportunity was 
taken for consultations on other current issues and matters of mutual 
interest, including separate consultations between individual United 


11. The Future of the Commonwealth, pp. 14-15. 
12. Harvey, p. 114. 13. Ibid. 
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Kingdom and Dominion Ministers on questions specially affecting one 
or two countries only.“ 


So satisfactory were these and the other exchanges mentioned 
above that the Ministers decided to continue the existing modes 
of communication rather than embark on major changes: 


The existing methods of consultation have proved their worth. They 
include a continuous exchange of information and comment between 
the different members of the Commonwealth. They are flexible and 
can be used to meet a variety of situations and needs, both those 
where the responsibility is on one member alone and where the 
responsibility may have to be shared. They are peculiarly appropriate 
to the character of the British Commonwealth, with its independent 
members who have shown by their sacrifices in the common cause 
their devotion to kindred ideals and their community of outlook. 
While all are willing to consider and adopt practical proposals for 
developing the existing system, it is agreed that the methods now 
practised are preferable to any rigid centralized machinery. In their 
view such centralized machinery would not facilitate, and might 
even hamper, the combination of autonomy and unity which is char- 
acteristic of the British Commonwealth and is one of their great 
achievements.” 


The purpose of the series of Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings begun in 1944 was indicated at the 1948 Meeting to be 
“to provide opportunities for a free exchange of views on matters 
of common concern.””* The Meetings which followed at somewhat 
irregular intervals (see Table 4), tended to last from one to two 
weeks and in all cases terminated with the issuance of a final 
communiqué.” Most were held in London, the January 1966 


14. Text of the communiqué, reprinted in Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and 
Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs 1931-1952, 2 vols. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1953), I, 595-96. This communiqué was not issued as a White 


16. Quoted in Harvey, p. 116. For the full text of the final communiqué, see 
Mansergh, II, 759, 1137-38. This communiqué was likewise not published as a 
White Paper. 

17. For the most part, the proceedings of the Imperial Conferences had been 
issued as White Papers; the final communiqués of the Prime Ministers’ Meetings 
were not so issued until 1962. For the text of the communiqués (the only official 
documents published), beginning with the 1949 Meeting, see Mansergh, II, 846— 
47 (1949); ibid., Il, 1206-9 (1951); Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 
on Commonwealth Affairs, 1952-1962 (London: Oxford University Press, 1963), 
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Table 4. Date and Place of Prime Minis- 
ters’ Meetings 





1944 (1-16 May) London 
1946 (April-23 May) London 
1948 (10-22 October) London 
1949 (21-27 April) London 
1951 (4-12 January) London 
1953 (3-9 June) London 
1955 (31 January—8 February) London 
1956 (27 June—6 July) London 
1957 (26 June—5 July) London 
1960 (3-13 May) London 
1961 (8-17 March) London 
1962 (10-19 September) London 
1964 (8-15 July) London 
1965 (17-21 June) London 
1966 (11-12 January) Lagos 
1966 (6-15 September) London 
1969 (7-15 January) London 
1971 (14-22 January) Singapore 





meeting being the first to be held outside the United Kingdom. 
At the Lagos Meeting the Ministers determined that in future 
they would “assemble from time to time in a different Common- 
wealth capital [to] underline the essential character of the Com- 
monwealth as a free association of equal nations, spanning all 
races and continents.”** It is for the Prime Ministers themselves to 
determine, however, when and where their meetings are to take 
place.” 

Originally priding themselves on the lack of an agenda at 
sessions whose informality was stressed, the Ministers, as time 
has gone on and the size of the group grown to dimensions which 
far exceed that originally anticipated, have latterly been forced 
to temporize. Kenneth Robinson points out that the 1961 com- 


pp. 406-8 (1953); ibid., pp. 291, 414-16 (1955); ibid., pp. 418-20 (1956); 
ibid., pp. 534-37 (1957); ibid., pp. 553-55, 84, 298, 362 (1960); ibid., pp. 555— 
58 (1961); Cmnd. 1836 (1962); Cmnd. 2441 (1964); Cmnd. 2712 (1965); 
Cmnd. 2890 (January, 1966); Cmnd. 3115 (September, 1966); and Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969). 

18. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in Lagos 1966. 
Final Communiqué, Cmnd. 2890 (1966), p. 3. 

19. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1965. Agreed 
Memorandum on the Commonwealth Secretariat, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 30. 
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muniqué recorded that at that meeting it had been determined to 
concentrate, after a general review of world problems, on a few 
particular problems.” He also notes that when in 1964 the United 
Kingdom wanted to place the issue of Southern Rhodesia at the 
bottom of the agenda to remove some of its sting, the African rep- 
resentatives objected.” However that may be, paragraph go of 
the Agreed Memorandum establishing the Secretariat stipulates 
that the Prime Ministers shall determine their own agenda, utiliz- 
ing the Secretariat to develop through consultation with the Gov- 
ernments a provisional agenda which the latter may subsequently 
approve. The same source indicates that the provisional agenda is 
to take “the form of a list of broad headings for discussion.” 
According to T. B. Millar, the 1965 Meeting was “preceded by a 
public discussion of the agenda,” while in the course of the 
Meeting delegations engaged in public relations activities which 
would have had no part in earlier meetings.” The January 1966 
Meeting at Lagos was the first to be devoted to a single topic— 
in this instance, Rhodesia.” 

The expansion of the Commonwealth may have had much or 
little to do with the length of the agenda of Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings. The “old” Commonwealth had as many responsibilities 
as, and perhaps more than, the “new.” In any case, the considera- 
tion of wartime and postwar problems undertaken at the first two 
Prime Ministers’ Meetings were followed at the 1948 Meeting by a 


20. “The Intergovernmental Machinery of Commonwealth Consultation and 
Co-operation,” in A Decade of the Commonwealth, 1955-1964, ed. W. B. 
Hamilton, Kenneth Robinson, and C. D. W. Goodwin (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, 1966), 
Spine 

a Robinson goes further in suggesting that, at least in the eyes of some, this 
attempt by the United Kingdom to manage the agenda had an important bearing 
on the proposal to establish a Commonwealth secretariat. I bid. 

22. Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 30. 

23. The Commonwealth and the United Nations (Sydney: Sydney University 
Press, 1967), pp. 4-5. 

24. “The Prime Ministers discussed in particular the ending of the rebellion; 
the need for cooperation with and assistance to Zambia; and the future of 
Rhodesia under constitutional rule. A Working Party of officials discussed in 
greater detail the nature and efficacy of economic measures against the illegal 
régime in Rhodesia; ways in which Zambia could be helped in its cooperation in 
these measures; and the question of Commonwealth assistance in_ training 
Africans in Rhodesia. They reported their conclusions to the meeting.” Cmnd. 


2890 (1966), p. 3. 
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consideration of numerous questions of interest to the govern- 
ments, including economic and defense matters.” The 1949 Meet- 
ing was largely devoted to the issue of India’s continuing mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth following its adoption of republican 
institutions.” The 1951 Meeting’s “main purpose . . . was to re- 
view the international situation, and to consider what further 
positive action Commonwealth Governments could take to secure 
and preserve world peace.” Particular attention, however, was 
given the problem of concluding a Japanese Peace Treaty, the 
picture in the Middle East, the obligations of certain members 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, and sundry economic problems. 
A general review of the international situation and a considera- 
tion of economic problems, including problems of economic de- 
velopment, characterized subsequent Meetings, in addition to 
particular problems of concern at any given moment. The latter 
included, at the 1955 Meeting, the implications of the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy, disarmament, and regional defense agree- 
ments.” At the 1956 Meeting, they included the problems of Cy- 
prus, peace in Indo-China, the defense of Southeast Asia, and the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. Problems of special concern to 
Africa received increasing attention after Ghana began to attend 
the Meetings, in 1957; the 1957 Meeting was particularly con- 
cerned with problems of peace and security and matters of eco- 
nomic development.” Matters occupying the attention of the 1960 
Meeting were disarmament and the economic problems of devel- 
oping nations; consideration, of course, was also given to the im- 
pending change to republican regimes in Ghana and the Union of 
South Africa.” The 1961 Meeting concentrated on disarmament, 
U.N. structure, and the future status within the Commonwealth 
of the Union of South Africa, although the Congo and the prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia also received attention. (It was at this 
Meeting that South Africa withdrew from the Commonwealth. ) 
25. Final communiqué. Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1931-52, Il, 1137. 
26. Final communiqué. Ibid., Il, 846-47. 
27. Final communiqué. Ibid., II, 1206. 


28. Final communiqué. Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, pp. 
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29. Final communiqué. Ibid., pp. 534-37. 
30. Final communiqué. Ibid., pp. 553-55, 84, 298, 362. 
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A “Statement on Disarmament” was annexed to the final com- 
muniqué.” 

While the 1962 Meeting returned to a general review of the 
international situation—political and economic—special attention 
was given to Britain’s application to join the Common Market, 
and to its implications for other member countries.” Within the 
framework of a general review of the international situation, U.N. 
peacekeeping in Cyprus and the world organization’s financial 
crisis were matters of concern at the 1964 Meeting. Race relations 
assumed increasing importance, resulting in consideration of 
South Africa’s racial policies and “regret” at the lack of self- 
determination for the Portuguese colonies. Britain was constrained 
to report on the evolution of its African and other dependencies 
towards independence, while the situation in Southern Rhodesia 
appears to have been discussed at length. Problems of economic 
development received considerable attention. Not least, the deci- 
sion was taken to proceed to establish a Commonwealth Secretar- 
iat.* The 1965 Meeting formally established the Secretariat,” and 
otherwise concerned itself—in addition to the usual reviews— 
with racial nondiscrimination, Vietnam, Malaysian defense, Cy- 
prus, self-determination in the Portuguese African possessions, 
disarmament, the progress of British dependencies towards in- 
dependence, the situation in Rhodesia, and economic problems of 
paramount interest to the developing members of the Common- 
wealth.” 

In contrast to most of the earlier Meetings, the January 1966 
Meeting was convened in Lagos, Nigeria, to consider solely the 
issue of Rhodesia.” It was left to the September 1966 Meeting to 
undertake the usual international political and economic reviews. 
At this Meeting, the issue of Rhodesia continued to preoccupy 


31. Final communiqué. Ibid., pp. 555-58. 

32. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting. 1962. Final 
Communiqué, Cmnd. 1836 (1962). 

33. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting. 1964. Final 
Communiqué, Cmnd. 2441 (1964). 

34. Agreed Memorsadior Cmnd. 2713 (1965) and Final Communiqué, Cmnd. 
2712 (1965), p. 10. 

35. Cmnd. 2712 (1965). 36. Cmnd. 2890 (1966). 
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the delegations, as did the questions of Vietnam, Cyprus and 
disarmament, problems relating to the policies of the Union of 
South Africa, and the progress of British dependencies towards 
independence.” Following the traditional international political 
and economic review, the January 1969 Meeting again turned to 
the Rhodesian question, moving from there to the status of South- 
west Africa and the results of UNCTAD (United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development) II. Numerous areas of Common- 
wealth cooperation were also discussed, primarily in the interest 
of improving conditions in the developing countries.* The Janu- 
ary 1971 meeting was largely devoted to a consideration of the 
projected British contribution to South Africa’s naval armaments, 
although other political and economic problems were also re- 
viewed. 

The increasing emphasis on problems of major interest to the 
African members of the Commonwealth since 1957 is apparent 
from the foregoing summary. Equally obvious have been the 
differences of view evidenced at the more recent meetings. Refer- 
ring to the 1969 Meeting, for example, The Times (London) of 
16 January noted editorially: “The Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ conference has discussed almost everything and settled prac- 
tically nothing.”” If one were to assume that the settlement of 
issues was the basic purpose of the Meetings, one would be forced 
to agree with certain pessimistic evaluations of this and other 
recent conferences.“ Since British Governments have not so re- 


37. Cmnd. 3115 (1966). 

38. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969). 
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40. See R. Palme Dutt, “Britain’s Commonwealth Contradictions,” Interna- 
tional Affairs (Moscow), May 1969, pp. 18-23. Max Beloff, in discussing The 
Future of British Foreign Policy (London: Secker & Warburg, 1969), pp. 12-13, 
notes that Britain’s first postwar concern was to devise ways of resisting the 
westward expansion of the USSR—something in which the new nations of the 
Commonwealth were quite uninterested. Britain’s second concern was to work 
out a relationship to a Europe endeavoring to unite—an endeavor viewed with 
little sympathy by other Commonwealth countries. The new members of the 
Commonwealth, on the other hand, were anxious to speed decolonization and 
their own economic development. In both areas, they wanted the cooperation of 
the United Kingdom. To these nations the Commonwealth was essentially a 
framework within which pressure could be brought to bear upon Britain to 
follow courses of action which it might or might not consider sound. 
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garded it and have felt that frank discussion of each other’s inter- 
ests and points of view had value in itself, a different evaluation 
may be in order.” 

When the Commonwealth was small, informality occasioned no 
problems; indeed, discussion was easy. In a Commonwealth of 30 
or more members the picture would inevitably change somewhat, 
even if the Heads of Government should limit themselves to one 
or two advisers each. The January1969 Meeting shows clearly the 
lines of recent development. Delegations varied in size from 21 
(Nigeria) to 4 (Mauritius and Swaziland), exclusive of liaison 
officers. (It is of some interest that the United Kingdom made do 
with a delegation of 6, while India had a delegation of 16 and 
Tanzania, Canada, and Kenya each had 15.) The total number 
included in all delegations, including secretaries (“Private” or 
otherwise) but not including liaison officers, was 229. While 
not all delegation personnel were in the conference room at any 
one time, presumably, the number that were probably ran as high 
as 100—a number which surely impaired the informality previ- 
ously sought. If informality is to obtain in future, the size of dele- 
gations will need to be much curtailed. 

It might be added as a matter of interest that the twenty-six 
delegations at the 1969 Meeting included twenty-four Prime 
Ministers or Presidents, thirty-five other Ministers, and twenty- 
eight High Commissioners. Indeed so many Heads of Govern- 
ment other than Prime Ministers have attended recent Meetings 
as to suggest that the name of the gathering should be changed to 


41. Thus Michael Stewart, Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs, writing on “Britain, the E.E.C. and the Commonwealth,” in New Com- 
monwealth, No. 12 (1969), p. 3, referred to the gloomy prognostications which 
had been made before the 1969 Meeting: “There had been many advance sug- 
gestions, especially in the news media, that the meeting would be marked by 
angry disputes. There was a good deal of very plain speaking but it was always 
good-tempered and statesmanlike. The ability to eat frankly to each other is 
one of the benefits of our Commonwealth partnership.” Prime Minister Wilson in 
the House of Commons 21 January 1969 commented: “There were some com- 
mentators who were prepared to write off in advance not only the meeting, but 
the Commonwealth itself. The fact that so many Presidents and Prime Ministers 
were prepared to leave their pressing domestic affairs and preoccupations for a 
fortnight, to travel such long distances, and play so full a part in the meeting, 
is . . . an answer to the pessimists.” 776 H.C. Deb. 5s (Commons), col. 250. 

42. Commonwealth Secretariat, Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
London, January, 1969. Directory of Delegations and Secretariat (London, 1969). 
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Meeting of Commonwealth Heads of Government. It is note- 
worthy, in this connection, that the communiqué released at the 
end of the 1969 Meeting, although entitled Meeting of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, London, 7th-15th January, 1969, re- 
ferred to the assemblage in the two opening paragraphs as a meet- 
ing of Commonwealth Heads of Government. A new name which 
takes into account changes in form of Commonwealth govern- 
ments over the past decade may well be in the making. 

For the countries represented at these meetings, see Table 5. 
It should be noted that while Southern Rhodesia was present at a 
number of them prior to 1964, it attended as a matter of courtesy 
rather than of right; the privilege was extended in anticipation of 
early full-fledged membership—a development precluded by the 
events of the middle and late 1960’s. No invitation was extended to 
Southern Rhodesia in 1964 or thereafter. It should also be noted 
that since the establishment of the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
the Commonwealth Secretary-General has attended the Prime 
Ministers’ Meetings as of right. 

For the most part, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ings have been chaired by the British Prime Minister for the rea- 
son that they have been normally held in London. The January 
1966 Meeting in Lagos, it may be noted, was chaired by the 
Nigerian Prime Minister, and it may be assumed that any future 
Meeting held outside of Britain will similarly be presided over 
by the Head of Government of the country where the Meeting is 
held, in accordance with general international practice. This, in- 
deed, occurred at the January 1971 Meeting. 

By decision of the 1965 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, the Com- 
monwealth Secretary-General now serves as Secretary-General of 
the Meeting. Apart from his duties in connection with the devel- 
opment of the Meetings’ agendas, already mentioned, he has the 
task of overseeing the “preparation, collation and circulation of 
papers on agenda items, together with such background papers 
as appear appropriate; the production of minutes; and, with the 
assistance of the host Government, the general organisation of the 
Meeting.” 

43. Agreed Memorandum, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 29. 
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There are no formal rules of procedure governing the Prime 
Ministers’ Meetings, and to date a good deal of flexibility appears 
to have been maintained. In the absence of verbatim records of 
these sessions and given the unavailability of minutes, there are a 
number of points on which one may only report in a tentative sort 
of way. For example, since defense questions are not of equal 
interest to all members, ministers with common defense problems 
may take the opportunity to consider them in separate sessions.“ 
While caucassing was unknown to the earlier Meetings, it was 
reported that in the discussions of the Rhodesian question at the 
September 1966 Meeting, “the African ministers, together with 
those from the Caribbean, would periodically withdraw for con- 
sultations among themselves in attempts to resolve their differ- 
ences and present a united front (and thus extreme pressure) on 
the others, and especially on the Prime Minister of Britain.”” 
Formal committees are of course unknown, and rarely has refer- 
ence been made to working parties. At the January 1966 Meet- 
ing, however, a Working Party of officials was designated to work 
on a problem and report to the Prime Ministers. 

No formal voting takes place, and no international instruments 
are signed. If, as, and when agreement is reached, it is by con- 
sensus, and the fact of agreement—unanimous or otherwise—is 
recorded in the final communiqué at the end of the Meeting. Oc- 
casionally an “agreed memorandum” results. It is possible to reach 
and to implement accords in this way because the national rep- 
resentatives at the Meetings are Heads of Government in a 
position to take whatever action may be necessary to that end. 

Frequently no consensus emerges. Where the final communiqué 
simply notes that a matter has been discussed, it is to be assumed 
that no agreement was reached, and that very possibly no agree- 
ment was sought. The Commonwealth Heads of Government do 
not envision the Prime Ministers’ Meetings as designed to develop 
common policy on international political questions. They see it 
instead as an instrumentality for furthering awareness of national 
points of view and the reasons for them—an awareness which may 


44. Miller, p. 70 


p 45. Millar, pp. 106-7. 
46. See Cmnd. 2890 (1966), p. 3. 
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or may not lead to supportive action in whatever other forums may 
be appropriate or to cooperative action to solve problems of 
mutual concern. 

Leadership in the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings 
was unquestionably exercised by Britain until the Suez crisis of 
1956. That event did much to undermine confidence in Britain 
throughout the Commonwealth, and especially throughout the 
newer portions of it. Indeed at one point it seriously threatened 
the continued existence of the association. On this occasion, 
Britain did not consult the other members of the Commonwealth 
before acting, excusing itself subsequently on the grounds that 
time did not permit. The real reasons appear to have been a need 
for the utmost secrecy on the one hand, and on the other, as 
Professor Mansergh suggests, a lack of confidence that the Com- 
monwealth could be convinced that action was required.” In any 
case the consequence was an undermining of British leadership 
within the rest of the Commonwealth at the same time that the 
continuing value of the Commonwealth relationship began to be 
challenged in Britain. A small indication of the decline in effective 
British leadership may perhaps be seen in the fact that of the three 
British proposals made to the 1969 Meeting (one on legal co- 
operation, one on the establishment of regional centers for English 
and Science teaching, and one on youth problems), only part of 
the proposal relating to legal cooperation was accepted at the 
time. The remainder were deferred for further study.* Of greater 
probable significance, however, were the efforts of other Com- 
monwealth members to supervise the British decolonization 
process. 


Specialized Conferences 


There are, of course, other international conferences which also 
represent Commonwealth consultation at work. Among the most 
important by now are the series of conferences in the areas of de- 


47. Nicholas Mansergh, “The Commonwealth: A Retrospective Survey, 1955—- 
1964,” in A Decade of the Commonwealth, 1955-1964, ed. W. B. Hamilton, 
Kenneth Robinson, and C. D. W. Goodwin (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press 
for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, 1966), p. 5. 

48. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 14. 
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fense, education, finance, forestry, economics, medicine, and law. 
Meetings of Foreign Ministers are not held at regular intervals; 
the most important to date was the meeting held at Colombo, 
Ceylon, in January 1950 which dealt with political and economic 
problems of Southeast Asia. It was this conference, it will be re- 
called, which provided for the institution of the Colombo Plan. 
Conferences pertaining to defense are annual conferences con- 
voked by the Chief of the British General Staff for his opposite 
numbers throughout the Commonwealth, begun shortly after 
World War II. Similar meetings of Commonwealth Chiefs of 
Naval Staff commenced in 1957.” 

Given the contemporary interest in economic problems, it was 
axiomatic that Commonwealth conferences relating to them 
should be held at both regular and irregular intervals. The Fi- 
nance Ministers first met in July 1949, gathering in London to 
consider “the continuing heavy drain on the central reserves of 
gold and dollars of the sterling area and to consider the long-term 
problem of securing a stable relationship between the sterling 
and dollar areas.” Agreement was reached on certain steps to be 
taken.” Further meetings were held in 1954 and 1959. By now an 
annual event which takes place just before the meetings of the 
International Bank and Fund, Finance Ministers’ meetings offer 
an opportunity to explain national positions and, if desired, con- 
cert policy prior to the larger meetings which the Common- 
wealth ministers attend and in which they have a very substan- 
tial interest. The topics discussed are those of special importance 
at the time. The 1967 conference (Port of Spain, 20-21 Septem- 
ber ), for example, undertook a general review of the international 
economic position, discussing trade developments, international 
monetary reform (particularly the Monetary Fund’s proposed 
special drawing rights), the position of sterling, international in- 
debtedness and the problem of interest rates, the need for addi- 
tional sources of soft loans, and the like.** In addition to the re- 


49. Gordon Walker, p. 301. Conferences for the study of strategy problems 
commenced in 1959. Ibid, p. 302. 

50. Harvey, p. 118. See also the communiqué published in The Times 
(London), 19 July 1949, p. 6. 

51. “Commonwealth Finance Ministers Meeting,” Survey of British and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, I (13 Oct. 1967), 1052-53. 
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view of the world economic situation, the 1968 meeting con- 
sidered the volume of world trade, balance of payments problems, 
general monetary problems, the need to assist the developing 
countries by additional soft loans—among other things by build- 
ing up the loan capital of the International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA)—and the general inadequacy of foreign exchange 
supplies.” Topics which occupied the 25-26 September 1969 
meeting in Barbados include, in addition to the usual survey of 
the world economic situation, trade and foreign exchange prob- 
lems, nonreciprocal tariff preferences, balance of payments in the 
sterling area, the special drawing rights proposal, and the con- 
tinued inadequacy of development capital. The flow of intra- 
Commonwealth aid was reviewed.” 

Among the more important economic conferences convened 
on an ad hoc basis was the Montreal Trade and Economic Con- 
ference convoked by the 1957 Prime Ministers’ Meeting for the 
following year at the suggestion of the Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter. Given the theme “an expanding Commonwealth in an ex- 
panding world,” the discussion ranged widely and culminated in 
the creation of a Commonwealth Economic Consultative Coun- 
cil comprising the Commonwealth ministers of economics or 
finance and expected to meet annually.” The new Council was, 
among other things, to coordinate “existing economic consulta- 
tive machinery of the Commonwealth.” 

Other conferences dealing with economic matters include the 
meetings of heads of Commonwealth delegations to UNCTAD, 
meetings of senior officials (six such meetings took place between 
September 1966 and October 1968), and meetings of tourist 


52. Ibid., II (11 Oct. 1968), 936-38. 

53. For the communiqué, see ibid., III (10 Oct. 1969), 904-7. 

54. Great Britain, Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference [Montreal, 
September 1958]. Report of the Conference, Cmnd. 539 (1958), p. 3. 

55. H. Victor Wiseman, Britain and the Commonwealth (London: George 
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liaison officers.” By this and other means, Commonwealth Goy- 
ernments may seek not only mutual support, but may also be- 
come aware of the probable impact of contemplated initiatives 
upon other Commonwealth members. No mention has been 
made here of the meetings of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee, in which certain non-Commonwealth governments 
are also represented. Yet these meetings also give the Common- 
wealth governments an opportunity to consult on economic de- 
velopment problems of vital interest to many of them. 

Among the regular series of conferences concerned with eco- 
nomic problems is the Commonwealth Forestry Conference 
which meets at approximately five-year intervals to discuss both 
policy and technical problems of forest management.” 

In the social area, regular Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ences have been held beginning in 1959. The first, held 15-28 
July in Oxford, England, was convoked by decision of the 1958 
Conference of Commonwealth Ministers of Trade and Eco- 
nomics,” elaborated a Commonwealth fellowship plan, and con- 
cerned itself with teacher training and supply, and technical 
education. It recommended that a second conference be held in 
1961 to retain the momentum which the 1959 conference had de- 
veloped.” The Second Commonwealth Education Conference, 
held at Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 11-15 January 1962, heard 
reports of developments pursuant to the recommendations of the 
first, and carried the work further by exploring additional areas 
of possible cooperation.” The third conference, held in Ottawa in 
August 1964, continued along similar lines, while the fourth, tak- 
ing place in Lagos, Nigeria, 26 February to g March 1968, re- 
viewed existing programs and considered possible new ones.” 


57. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report of the Commonwealth Secre- 
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61. See Great Britain, Report of the Second Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence, Cmnd. 1655 (1962), Annex I, p. 15. 

62. Its agenda, developed by the Commonwealth Secretariat in cooperation 
with the Governments, comprised the following twelve topics: (1) “Common- 
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The fifth conference was expected to be held in Australia in 
February 1971, on a date to be determined by the Commonwealth 
Education Liaison Committee (CELC).* The conferences are 
held at three-year intervals. The work of these conferences will 
be discussed in chapter 5. It should be noted here, however, that 
the participants include high government officials and university 
people concerned with education, while observers represent 
UNESCO, the Association of Commonwealth Universities, and 
so on.” Assistance in preparing for the conferences is now one of 
the duties of the Commonwealth Secretariat, and its activities 
are summarized in the Annual Report of the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General, as well as in special reports.” 

The work of the Commonwealth Education Conferences is 
supplemented by conferences of experts. The Second Conference 
established criteria for such conferences, stipulating that: 


wealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, and Higher Education”; (2) “The 
Training of Teachers”; (3) “The Supply of Teachers”; (4) “Technical and 
Vocational Education, including the Training and Supply of Technical and 
Vocational Teachers”; (5) “Report on the Activities and Administration of the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee”; (6) “Education for Social and 
Economic Development”; (7) “Curriculum Development”; (8) “The Role of 
Libraries ... 7”; (g) “The Use of Audio-Visual Aids and Mass Media in 
Education . . . ”; (10) “Conferences of Experts... ”; (11) “Recognition of 
Qualifications and Courses”; and (12) “Establishment of an English Language 
Information Service.” Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Fourth Com- 
monwealth Education Conference. Lagos, Nigeria, February 26—March 9, 1968 
(Lagos: Federal Ministry of Information, 1968), pp. 21-22. 

63. Ibid., p. 37. 

64. See, for example, ibid., pp. 173-80. Twenty-three Commonwealth countries 
were represented at the fourth conference, thirteen by Ministers or Commis- 
sioners of Education. In addition the Conference was attended by the Minister of 
Education for Western Samoa and four representatives of British dependencies. 
(Ibid., pp. 28-29.) This was the first education conference which the representa- 
tive of the Association of Commonwealth Universities attended as of right. Since 
this Association has been given certain responsibilities in connection with the 
Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, the fourth conference gave such representatives 
observer status in future. Great Britain, Report of the Fourth Commonwealth 
Education Conference, Cmnd. 3624 (1968), p. 20. 

65. In the Foreward to the Report of the Fourth Commonwealth Education 
Conference, the Secretary-General noted that “The Conference emphasised the 
new importance it attached to properly balanced programmes of Commonwealth 
planning, particularly in the developing countries, and adopted a number of 
recommendations to help achieve these. It looked carefully at the whole field of 
agricultural education, not only within the school system but also as part of 
rural development. And from_a growing awareness that educational progress is 
not necessarily measured by the size of school populations, the Conference con- 
centrated in a number of its proposals for action on the need to improve quality. 
Cmnd. 3624 (1968), p. viii. 
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(a) the conference must offer reasonable assurance of providing 
significant and worthwhile results of value to the participants and to 
their countries; 

(b) it must assist in raising the standards of teaching and educa- 
tion in the specialised field concerned; 

(c) in determining priorities, preference should be given to con- 
ferences which are designed to meet the needs of developing countries 
and which concentrate on areas where the need for training of key 
people is of special importance; and 

(d) care must be taken not to duplicate the work of international 
agencies and to consider in each case whether a problem requiring 
attention might be taken up by countries outside as well as inside the 
Commonwealth.” 


The convocation of such specialists’ conferences was left to 
CELC. Specialist conferences held to date in the field of educa- 
tion include one on the teaching of English as a second language; 
a second on the teaching of science; a third on the education and 
training of technicians; a fourth on the teaching of mathematics 
in the schools;” and a fifth on formal and informal education in- 
side and outside of formal school systems. 

The series of Commonwealth Medical Conferences which be- 
gan in 1965 came into being as the result of a decision of the 1964 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting to convoke a conference to discuss 
“mutual assistance in medical education including links between 
institutions; the provision of ancillary staffs, the development and 
planning of health services; and the supply of medical equip- 


66. Cmnd. 1655 (10962), p. 11. 67. Cmnd. 3624 (1968), p. 25. 

68. Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, p. 32. This Conference ( Accra, 
Ghana, 23 March-2 April 1970) had an extensive agenda which “provided for 
detailed consideration of The Formal School (organisation, curriculum and mate- 
rials, the training of teachers). Out-of-School Education and Training for Young 
People (training for rural development and national development, youth organisa- 
tions, youth activities of a social and cultural nature), Adult Education (education 
for rural communities, vocational training, the role of literacv, educational media), 
and Education and Training for Agricultural Development ( agricultural extension 
services, functional literacy institutionalised farmer training, higher agricultural 
education, the training of agricultural technicians).” (Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Calendar of Commonwealth Events, January 1970-June 1070 [T ondon, 1970], p. 
26.) The Fourth Commonwealth Education Conference asked CFLC to evaluate 
the work of the specialists conferences. and proposed that the following be con- 
sidered for future conferences in the following order: curriculum development. 
rural education, mass media in education, and “Humanities and/or Social Sciences.” 
Cmnd. 3624 (1968), p. 26. 
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ment and facilities for research.” Held at the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital 4-13 October 1965, the first conference included rep- 
resentation of twenty-two Commonwealth countries, twenty by 
their Ministers of Health. Certain British dependencies also were 
represented.” Considering its task to be “a thorough review of 
the existing co-operation between Commonwealth countries in 
the fields of medicine and health and an examination of how this 
co-operation can be strengthened and extended,” the conference 
proceeded to set up committees on “Planning, Organisation and 
Development of Public Health and Medical Services,” “Medical 
Education,” “Supply of Medical Personnel,” “Nursing Services,” 
and “Exchange of Information and the Machinery for Co- 
operation.”” In consequence, all sorts of problems came to be 
discussed either in formal sessions or more informally, and a 
number of recommendations were made. Among the latter were 
that a second such conference be held in 1968, and that mean- 
while the medical people should take the opportunity offered by 
the annual Assemblies of the World Health Organization to re- 
view progress.” 

In September 1966, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting accepted Uganda’s invitation to hold the 1968 confer- 
ence in Kampala.” The Commonwealth Secretariat, in co-opera- 
tion, with the Government of Uganda, arranged the meeting. 
The second conference was “to review the progress of intra- 
Commonwealth medical co-operation, to consider whether any 
improvements and additions are desirable to the present arrange- 
ments for mutual assistance and for consultation and planning 
and to make recommendations to Governments.” The agenda 
was consequently broad.” The list of delegates from the twenty- 


69. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1964. Final Com- 
muniqué, Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 8. 

70. Great Britain, Commonwealth Medical Conference 1965. Communiqué, 
Cmnd. 2867 (1966), p. 4. 

71. Ibid. 72. Ibid., pp. 7-12. 

73. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 64. 

74. Final Communiqué, Cmnd. 3115 (1966), p. 10. 

75. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Second Commonwealth Medical 
Conference, Kampala, 1968, 3 vols. (Kampala, 1968), I, 95. 

76. The agenda included the following chapters: (I) Review of Action Taken 
Following First Commonwealth Medical, Conference (Plenary), (II) Review of 
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five participating countries closely resembles the Who’s Who of 
the Commonwealth medical profession.” Seventeen country 
delegations were headed by their Ministers of Health, while 
others were led by their deputies or by Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. The World Health Organization sent an observer in the 
person of its Assistant Director-General. The second conference 
recommendations concentrated on family planning, medical edu- 
cation, and other areas of health cooperation.” The Third Com- 
monwealth Medical Conference is to meet in Mauritius in No- 
vember 1971. 

Conferences of law ministers appear to take place on an ad hoc 
rather than regular basis. In 1965 the Commonwealth Chief 
Justices and Law Ministers met in Sydney and Canberra to con- 
sider ways of reinforcing existing cooperation in the administra- 
tion of justice.” In contrast to this broad subject matter, the 
meeting of Commonwealth Law Ministers in London in the 
spring of 1966—which included both Ministers and Attorneys 
General—focussed primarily on the subject of extradition.*° 
A further meeting of Law Ministers occurred in Delhi in January 
1971. These official gatherings have been supplemented by un- 
official meetings of law societies and bar associations of Common- 
wealth countries,” as well as by numerous conferences of officials 
holding similar positions in the member countries. An example of 
the latter is the Commonwealth Speakers’ Conference, held in 
Ottawa 8-12 September 1969, with some thirty-five Speakers at- 
tending.” 


Main Themes of Second Commonwealth Medical Conference (Plenary), (III) 
Family Planning (in Committee), (IV) Medical Education in Local or Regional 
Institutions (in Committee), (V) Medical Education Abroad (in Committee), 
(VI) Co-operation in Health Services (in Committee), (VII) The Mechanics 
of Co-operation (in Committee), (VIII) Conclusions and Recommendations 
(Plenary ). Ibid., 1, 13-14. 

77. Ibid., 1, 95. For a list of delegates, see I, 157-65. 

78. For a summary of these recommendations, see ibid., I, 97-99. 

79. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 15. 

80. Commonwealth Secretariat, Annual Report, p. 14. 

81. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 16. 

82. Commonwealth Secretariat, Calendar of Commonwealth Events, July 1969- 
December 1969, Annex F, p. 24. The possibility of continuing these conferences 
on a regular basis was considered. 
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Specialized Agencies 


If one is to define “specialized agency” to include only inter- 
governmental technical bodies operating autonomously on the 
basis of international treaty, probably not more than one of the 
numerous bodies within the Commonwealth framework could be 
so considered. Given the constitutional nature of the evolving 
Commonwealth, such formal arrangements for the most part 
would have been unthinkable. A substantial number of standing 
committees, institutes, boards, and “organizations,” were thus es- 
tablished by the Governments on a more informal basis to per- 
form technical functions for the Commonwealth membership. All, 
however, were established by governments, are financed by 
them, and concern themselves with technical matters. Most pre- 
ceded the establishment of the Commonwealth Secretariat in 
1965, although some were instituted thereafter. In any event, the 
creation of the Secretariat soon led to efforts to “rationalize” these 
agencies in the interest of a combination of efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

It has always been difficult to distinguish between such bodies 
in terms of their official, quasi-official, or nonofficial character in 
view of the wide variety of organizational pattern and financing 
that they display, although certain of them fall easily into one or 
another of these categories. The official and quasi-official ones 
had their origin, for the most part, in Colonial, Imperial, or later 
conferences, both general and specialized.* 

For much of the Commonwealth’s existence, the precise mag- 
nitude of the galaxy has been uncertain despite the fact that a 
large number in all three categories has consistently but indis- 
criminately been summarized in the CRO Handbook and its 
successor, the Year Book of the Commonwealth, now issued by 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, and despite the excellent 
work done by the Commonwealth Relations Office in putting out 


83. See Harvey, pp. 134-35. 
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its 1965 Handbook of Commonwealth Organisations.“ So sub- 
stantial was the number by 1932 in the economic area alone that 
the Ottawa Conference of that year established a committee to 
review the whole matter. Meeting in London in 1933 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. O. D. Skelton, the Committee came up with 
some seven recommendations which it was hoped would govern 
the functioning of existing and future official agencies,” although 
it took little action to rationalize existing ones. Many of the rec- 
ommendations were later implemented.” Of the total number of 
agencies operating in all subject-matter areas as of 1952, Miss 
Harvey considered eighteen to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant discussion. 


84. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. This volume lists 253 agencies of all three 
sorts indiscriminately, dividing them according to area of principal operations. 

85. The Committee recommended in this respect that: 

“(a) The complete constitutional equality of the participating governments 
should be recognised in the method of appointment to, and composition and 
organisation of, each agency. 

“(b) The formal instrument appointing persons as members of inter-Imperial 
agencies should be issued by each government concerned. 

“(c) Adequate financial provision should be forthcoming. This implies not 
only sufficient funds but also a reasonable certainty of income over a definite 
period of years. 

“(d) At the same time, there should be careful and periodical examination of 
the various institutions at Empire conferences suitable for the purpose, as with- 
out this assurance governments could hardly be expected to provide financial 
support as visualised in (c) above. 

“(e) The managing bodies of inter-Imperial agencies should in no way be 
subject to financial control by the Finance Department of any one government 
of the Commonwealth, but over and above regular scrutiny by a suitably con- 
stituted finance committee, they should be free to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of such departments. 

“(f) Each inter-Imperial agency should approach the participating govern- 
ments through the appropriate channel. 

We anticipate that such communications would normally take one or other of 
two main forms. On formal questions, such as the presentation of estimates, 
communications would be addressed by the secretary 6p the agency concerned to 
the governments concerned. . . . On more important questions of policy we as- 
sume that the representatives on the agency concerned would themselves take 
steps to obtain the views of their respective governments. 

“(g) As a general rule to which, however, exceptions may at times be neces- 
sary, Imperial organisations should serve only those members of the Common- 
wealth that subscribe to their funds or pay for such services on a fee basis.” 

Great Britain, Report of the Imperial Conference on Economic Consultation 
and Co-operation, Cmd. 4335 (1933), pp- 71-72. 

86. Harvey, p. 136. 

87. These were, in order of discussion: The Executive Council of the Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureaux; Commonwealth Institute of Entomology; Com- 
monwealth Mycological Institute; Commonwealth Air Transport Council; Com- 
mittee for Air Navigation and Ground Organization; Commonwealth and Empire 
Radio for Civil Aviation; Commonwealth Economic Committee; Commonwealth 
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The Agreed Memorandum on the new Secretariat in 1965 took 
note of a need to look at the agencies in the economic and related 
fields in the light of changes taking place within the Common- 
wealth and the usual problems of staff and personnel which 
normally accompany the unplanned growth of such agencies. A 
small committee to be named by the Governments was to ex- 
amine the situation, recommending the elimination of agencies 
or their absorption by the Secretariat where it might seem ap- 
propriate. The committee was also to consider the ways in which 
the new Secretariat might best relate to such agencies as might 
remain. The Secretary-General was not to be a member of the 
committee, but was to have access to it. Pending the outcome of 
the committee’s review, the secretariat functions of the Common- 
wealth Liaison Committee performed by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office were to be transferred to the Secretariat.” 

A committee of eight® under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Sherfield of the United Kingdom began its meetings 19 
April 1966 and reported to the Commonwealth Governments on 
5 August. The results were considered at the September 1966 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting. 

The Review Committee had access to the Handbook of Com- 
monwealth Organisations mentioned above, but of the 253 agen- 
cies which it listed, considered only general, official entities con- 
cerned with economic and related questions and open to all 
Commonwealth Governments—which numbered thirteen. Of the 
thirteen, the Committee gave extensive consideration only to the 
following: Commonwealth Liaison Committee, Commonwealth 


Liaison Committee; Standing Committee on British Commonwealth Forestry; 
Imperial Forestry Institute; Imperial College of Science and Technology; British 
Commonwealth of Nations Scientific Liaison Offices; British Commonwealth 
Scientific Office North America; Commonwealth Shipping Committee; Sterlin 

Area Statistical Committee; Commonwealth Telecommunications Board; Imperia 
War Graves Commission; and Imperial War Museum. (Harvey, pp. 136—6o. ) 
Miss Harvey also lists, on pp. 161-64, agencies which had gone out of existence 
or were considered to be “Unclassified “ad hoc’ Co-operative Agencies.” 

88. Cmnd. 2713 (1965), pars. 23-26. 

89. The committee included, in addition to Lord Sherfield: Mr. S. S. Khera 
(India), Mr. R. M. Campbell (New Zealand), Mr. S. C. A. Forster (Sierra Leone), 
Dr. J. N. Karanja (nominated by Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzania), Mr. J. L. Knott 
(Australia), Mr. H. L. Lindo (nominated by Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago), 
and Mr. E. A. Naik (Pakistan). Commonwealth Secretariat, Annual Report, p. 15. 
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Economic Committee, Commonwealth Education Liaison Com- 
mittee and Unit, Commonwealth Institute, Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Bureaux, Standing Committee on Commonwealth For- 
estry, Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council, 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Board, Commonwealth 
Air Transport Council, and Commonwealth Scientific Commit- 
tee.” In examining these agencies, the Review Committee invited 
both the Governments and the Commonwealth Secretary-General 
to express their views. Each organization was considered in terms 
of the value of functions performed rather than in terms of any 
theoretically desirable relationship between such organizations 
and the Secretariat. Efficiency, economy, avoidance of duplica- 
tion with either other Commonwealth activities or United Na- 
tions functions, were the keys to the Committee’s work.” 

Upon the conclusion of its labors, the Review Committee con- 
firmed the transfer of the Commonwealth Liaison Committee 
secretariat to the Commonwealth Secretariat, and recommended 
the integration of two other secretariats—the executive secre- 
ariat of the Commonwealth Economic Committee (CEC) and 
the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit (CELU )—into the 
new body. 

CEC had succeeded the Imperial Economic Committee estab- 
lished in 1925, with changes in its jurisdiction undertaken in 
1926, 1930, 1933, and 1958.” Formally consisting by 1965 of two 
fairly junior representatives from each Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and two persons representing dependent territories,” the 
executive secretariat in London employed by that time approxi- 
mately eighty persons and was financed by Government contri- 
butions, the sale of publications, and income from investments.” 
Through its staff, the Committee made special reports and pub- 


go. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of ae Review Committee on Intra- 
A i Organizations (London, 1966), p 

91. Ibid., p. 5. While the Committee forecayes ae spose DINWy of future duplica- 
tion of oak. es U.N. specialized agencies, they did not consider the problem 
serious at this time. 

92. Ibid., p. 8. 

93. See Commonwealth Economic Committee, Annual Report, 1965-66 (Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1966), pp. 2-3. 

94. Ibid., p. 12. 
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lished regular economic information in the form of annual vol- 
umes on Commonwealth trade, etc., and a Commodity Series. It 
also provided intelligence services and made other studies at Gov- 
ernment request. Apart from its secretariat, CEC worked through 
a series of subcommittees: on Administration and Finance, on 
Development and Special Projects, and on Commodities.” The 
Review Committee considered that some of the CEC’s activities, 
including its work on commodities, tended to overlap that of 
other international organizations.” In recommending the amalga- 
mation of its secretariat with the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
however, the Review Committee proposed that an Economic 
Advisory Committee consisting of a representative of the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth High Commissioners in Lon- 
don be asked to determine which of CEC’s functions should be 
continued. Meanwhile, however, it considered that CEC’s sta- 
tistical work, special reports, and Commodity Series should be 
continued by the General Secretariat.” In implementing the 
merger, the CEC staff was taken into the Secretariat in its en- 
tirety, terms of employment being fully respected. Since the 
transfer of functions, the CEC has disappeared from sight; it is 
not mentioned in The Year Book of the Commonwealth 1969." 

The Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit, prior to integra- 
tion, was the secretariat of the Commonwealth Education Liai- 
son Committee (CELC), discussed below. In addition, accord- 
ing to the Review Committee’s summary, it: 


supplements the normal bilateral contacts between countries of the 
Commonwealth on educational matters, with particular reference to 
programmes of co-operation and aid. In addition to servicing the 
C.E.L.C., its sub-committees and working parties, and organising 
conferences, one of the Unit’s major functions is to collect, dissemi- 
nate, and distribute information about educational aid programmes. It 
makes periodic reports to Governments on progress in schemes agreed 
upon and, more recently, has embarked on the publication of a 
quarterly news-letter.” 


95. Cea Secretariat, Report et the Review Committe, p. 8. 

96. Ibid., p 7. Ibid., pp. 10— 

098. sued — ne Foreign and Coninionwcalth Office ane manlivhed by H.M. 
Stationery Office, 10609. 

gg. Commonwealth Secretariat. Report of the Review Committee, p. 12. 
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Headed by a Director and Deputy-Director, the Unit encom- 
passed a staff of eight and operated on a budget of something 
under £40,000 contributed by the Governments.’ In recom- 
mending its demise as a separate agency, the Review Commit- 
tee considered that its very useful functions could be performed 
in the future more effectively, and more cheaply, by the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat.*” 

The Review Committee’s recommendations concerning the 
bodies just mentioned were accepted at the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting of September 1966.” In fulfilling its mandate, the Re- 
view Committee had taken the opportunity to look into certain 
services provided Commonwealth agencies by the United King- 
dom. These services included, “apart from the running costs and 
secretarial services provided in the case of two organisations, 
general accounting and auditing work done for five organisations 
by the Finance Department of the United Kingdom Diplo- 
matic Service and the United Kingdom Exchequer and Audit 
respectively, printing facilities for seven organisations, and simi- 
lar services.” The Committee recommended that much of this 
should be transferred to the Commonwealth Secretariat as soon 
as practicable. 

In the light of these developments, and of a change in ma- 
chinery for managing Commonwealth telecommunications, the 
group of official specialized agencies was reduced to: the Com- 
monwealth Liaison Committee, the Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux, the Standing Committee on Forestry, the Common- 
wealth Air Transport Council, the Commonwealth Aeronautical 
Research Council, the Commonwealth Telecommunications Or- 
ganisation, the Commonwealth Scientific Committee, the Com- 
monwealth Education Liaison Committee, the Commonwealth 
Foundation, and the Commonwealth Institute. 


The Commonwealth Liaison Committee 


The Commonwealth Liaison Committee (CLC), formed in 
London in 1948 to keep the members of the Commonwealth in 


100. Ibid. 101. Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
102. Cmnd. 3115 (1966), p 
103. Commonwealth Secretariat! Report of the Review Committee, pp. 6-7. 
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touch with European Recovery Program developments, com- 
prises representatives of all Commonwealth Governments, nor- 
mally selected from the High Commissions and the appropriate 
British government departments. Beginning in 1949 its functions 
have expanded until by now it is authorized to discuss any eco- 
nomic or financial questions which may be of general Common- 
wealth interest. In 1955 it absorbed the functions of the earlier 
Sterling Area Statistical Committee. Not a policy-forming body, 
it is generally limited to exchange of information, but it may be, 
and sometimes is, assigned special tasks by the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Meetings. At the 1964 Meeting, for example, 
CLC was given a series of assignments relating to Common- 
wealth economic and social development.™ 


The Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux 


The Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux (CAB) came into 
being as a result of action taken by the 1927 Imperial Agricul- 
tural Research Conference with a view to improving the dissemina- 
tion of research information. By 1965, the organization consisted 
of three institutes and eleven bureaux. The institutes comprised 
the Commonwealth Institute of Entomology, the Commonwealth 
Mycological Institute, and the Commonwealth Institute of Bio- 
logical Control. The bureaux included the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the Commonwealth Bureau of Animal 
Breeding and Genetics, the Commonwealth Bureau of Animal 
Health, the Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition, the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Dairy Science and Technology, the 
Commonwealth Forestry Bureau, the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Helminthology, the Commonwealth Bureau of Horticulture 
and Plantation Crops, the Commonwealth Bureau of Pastures 
and Field Crops, the Commonwealth Bureau of Plant Breeding 
and Genetics, and the Commonwealth Bureau of Soils. CAB 
maintains a headquarters in Farnham Royal, where a staff of ap- 
proximately thirty (of the approximately 340 total CAB staff) 
function under the guidance of the CAB Secretary. 


( a Year Book of the Commonwealth 1969, pp. 621-22. See also Cmnd. 2441 
1964). 
105. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Review Committee, p. 15. 
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Financed by the Commonwealth Governments and Ireland,” 
the work of CAB is guided by an Executive Council on which 
each Commonwealth Government and the remaining British de- 
pendencies™ are represented. Meeting approximately bimonthly, 
the Executive Council elects its chairman and vice-chairman for 
one-year terms. A Review Conference, to which all participating 
Governments send delegations, occurs at five-year intervals and, 
among other things, recommends to the Governments the policy 
and contributions to be adhered to for the next five-year period. 
CAB’s principal function of disseminating the results of agricul- 
tural research is undertaken chiefly by the publication of some 
eighteen journals, in which abstracts from the world’s agricul- 
tural literature are made available. Through these publications, 
CAB serves all members of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO)—which means that the impact of 
CAB activity is felt far beyond the boundaries of the Common- 
wealth.””* CAB’s functions are so highly specialized that the Re- 
view Committee felt that no useful purpose would be served by 
incorporating it into the Secretariat, although the Committee did 
feel that the Secretariat should be fully informed of its activities.’” 


The Standing Committee on Commonwealth Forestry 


The Standing Committee on Commonwealth Forestry is the 
agent of the Commonwealth Forestry Conferences, and consists 
of the Director-General of the British Forestry Commission, a 
representative of each of the High Commissions in London, the 
Directors of the Commonwealth Forestry Institute and Bureau at 
Oxford, the Director of the Forest Products Research Laboratory 
in the United Kingdom Ministry of Technology, the Forestry 
Adviser of the United Kingdom Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment, a representative of the Commonwealth Forestry Associa- 
tion, and a representative of the Commonwealth Secretariat. 
Meeting at two to three-year intervals, it sees to the distribution 

106. Associate member. 

107. The dependencies are represented by a single delegate. 

108. For an authoritative summary of CAB, see Commonwealth Secretariat, 


Report of the Review Committee, pp. 15-16. 
109. Ibid., p. 16. 
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of papers from the preceding Forestry Conference and makes 
plans and sees to the preparation of technical papers for the next 
conference.” The Review Committee in 1966 recommended 
liaison between the Committee and the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, especially in the matter of arranging forestry conferences. 
It also recommended that the Secretary-General be invited to be 
present at Standing Committee meetings.™ 


The Commonwealth Air Transport Council 


The Commonwealth Air Transport Council (CATC), on 
which all Commonwealth countries are represented, came into 
being in 1945 following a conference in Montreal in 1944. Its 
purpose is to review progress in civil aviation and to provide a 
forum for exchanges of information and opinion on civil aviation 
matters, making such recommendations to the Governments as 
may be deemed appropriate. It convenes at irregular intervals. 
Meetings of the Council are serviced by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, which also “provides a comprehensive information 
service, for the benefit of member States, covering all aspects of 
civil aviation including technical matters.””” 


The Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council 


The Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council 
(CAARC), created in 1946 “ ‘to encourage and co-ordinate aero- 
nautical research throughout the Commonwealth, to avoid un- 
desirable duplication of effort, and to ensure that the research 


110. Ibid., p. 16. As redefined by the Commonwealth Forestry Conference 
(Delhi) in January 1968, its functions include: 

“(i) To take appropriate follow-up action on all Conference resolutions; 

“(ii) To provide continuity between one Conference and another, including 
liaison with host countries in pre-Conference planning; 

“(iii) To provide a forum for discussion on any forestry matter of common 
interest to member Governments which may be brought to the Committee’s 
notice by any member country or organisation; and to that end an inter-Confer- 
ence meeting could be arranged at the time of the appropriate biennial F.A.O. in 
Rome.” Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 11. 

111. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Review Committee, p. 16. 

112. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 11. Prior to 
the assumption of its secretariat responsibilities by the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
the Government of the United Kingdom had provided a part-time secretary aided 
by appropriate officials and clerical staff. See Commonwealth Secretariat, Report 
of the Review Committee, pp. 18-19. 
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programmes of the member countries are as far as possible, com- 
plementary to each other,’”"* also comprises delegates from the 
Commonwealth Governments. The Council meets in different 
Commonwealth countries every two or three years. Its continu- 
ing activities are taken care of by London meetings of a Central 
Secretariat consisting of Scientific Liaison Officers of the par- 
ticipating members and headed by the Secretary of the British 
Aeronautical Research Council. The Central Office of CAARC is 
located at the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Mid- 
dlesex, and is headed by the Secretary and an Assistant Secre- 
tary; it is equipped with modest supporting personnel. The 
expenses of the Central Office are met by the participating Gov- 
ernments on an agreed scale.™ 


The Commonwealth Telecommunications Organisation 


On 1 April 1969 the Commonwealth Telecommunications Or- 
ganisation replaced the Commonwealth Telecommunications 
Board created to coordinate and develop Commonwealth tele- 
communications under the Commonwealth Telegraphs Agree- 
ment of 1948 and continued under the Commonwealth Tele- 
graphs Agreement of 1963."° The two Agreements had created a 
“Commonwealth common-user network” which was jointly man- 


113. Quoted in Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Review Committee, 
. 16. 

114. Ibid., p. 17. “The collaboration among member Governments is carried 
out in a number of subjects or ‘Fields’ selected by the Council for that purpose 
through an arrangement whereby member Governments designate specialist “Co- 
ordinators’. The ‘Co-ordinators’ keep themselves familiar with the work being done 
in their own countries, correspond regularly with their fellow ‘Co-ordinators’ in 
other countries and meet at least once between successive Council Meetings. The 
co-ordination ‘Fields’ at present [1966] include High-Speed and Low-Speed 
Aerodynamics; Materials; Structures; Propulsion; Operational problems; and 
Human Engineering.” Ibid. See also A Year Book of the Commonwealth, 1969, 
pp. 602-3. 

115. The Board consisted of one representative of each signatory government, 
serving under an elected chairman. Incorporated by Act of Parliament, its 
functions were to undertake appropriate research and make recommendations 
designed to coordinate and improve the external telecommunications networks of 
the member countries. (Wheare, p. 134.) See also Derek Ingram, The Common- 
wealth at Work (The Commonwealth and International Library; Oxford: Per- 
gamon Press. 1060 p. 105). The Board also administered a joint financial ar- 
rangement called “The Wayleave Scheme,” whose annual revenues came to over 
£30 million. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Review Committee, p. 18. 
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aged.*° A March 1966 conference had determined that the net- 
work should continue, but that the Commonwealth Telecommu- 
nications Board should be replaced by a more extensive and 
formal organization designed “(a) to promote the efficient ex- 
ploitation and development of the Commonwealth external tele- 
communications system; (b) to encourage and participate in 
consultation between Commonwealth countries on all aspects of 
Commonwealth external telecommunications; (c) to provide 
machinery for such consultation . . . and for the dissemination 
of advice and information in this field; [and] (d) to provide 
machinery for the administration of collaborative financial ar- 
rangements.”” A new Financial Agreement was also envisaged. 
A constitution, accepted by all of the Governments,” incorpo- 
rated these decisions and went into effect in 1969. 

The principal policy organ of the Commonwealth Telecommu- 
nications Organization (CTO) is a triennial Conference com- 
prising representatives of all of the member Governments and 
functioning with an elected chairman. Each conference is to de- 
cide the time and place of the next, keeping the desirability of 
rotation in mind.” A Council, consisting of one representative 
of each country or group of countries with common services par- 
ticipating in the Organization’s financial arrangements, and 
meeting at least annually, has the task of implementing the poli- 
cies established by the Governments at the recommendation of 


116. Great Britain, Commonwealth Telecommunications Organisation, Consti- 
tution agreed by Commonwealth Governments on the recommendation of the 
eonumorealh Telecommunications Conference 1966, Cmnd. 3547 (1968), p. ii. 

117. Ibid., par. 2. 

118. Pakistan and Lesotho, however, indicated that they did not wish their 
external services to be a part of the network administered cooperatively. Ibid., 


D. ii. 

119. Ibid., pars. 5-8. 

120. Under par. 12 of the constitution: “The conditions of representation shall 
be Partnership in the Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreements of 1948 and 1963 
or such financial arrangements as may be agreed by Governments to replace 
them, or in the Second Wayleave Scheme set up as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commonwealth Telecommunications Conference of 1958, or any 
future Commonwealth collaborative financial arrangements.” Under par. 11, The 
Ensemble of British Overseas Territories are also entitled to a representative on 
the Council, since the Ensemble also has an interest in the financial arrangements. 
Under par. 15, the representatives on the Council are to be “senior serving officials 
of external telecommunications administrations or organizations.” Cmnd. 3547 


(1968), p. 2. 
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the Conference. More specifically, its functions under paragraph 
22 of the CTO constitution are: 


(a) to consult, record agreements reached and make recommenda- 
tions where appropriate on all external telecommunications matters 
of Commonwealth interest; 

(b) to administer the financial arrangements between Partners to 
the Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreements 1948 and 1963 or such 
financial arrangements which may replace them, and financial arrange- 
ments between any group of Governments which those Governments 
request be administered by the Council; 

(c) to seek to achieve, as time and circumstances permit, unified 
financial arrangements for the operation of the Commonwealth tele- 
communications system; 

(d) to provide an authoritative and informative source of advice; 

(e@) to draw attention to developments in the field of telecom- 
munications and to highlight significant trends; 

(f) to consider and recommend approval of the annual buget 
and administer control of expenditure; 

(g) to recommend a suitable candidate for the post of General 
Secretary, to determine the salary and conditions of employment for 
this officer and delineate the scope of his activities; 

(h) to perform such other functions as Governments represented 
on the Council may decide. 


A Chairman and one or more vice-chairmen elected annually 
exercise the usual functions of their offices, while the chairman 
also is responsible for supervising the General Secretary of the or- 
ganization.” 

The Telecommunications Bureau located in London and sub- 
ject to the direction of the Council through its chairman, is the 
CTO’s permanent secretariat. Headed by a General Secretary 
chosen for a five-year term” by the Governments and comprising 
a substantial staff of specialists and clerical personnel obtained 
by secondment by member Governments or otherwise,” the 
Bureau is: 

121. Ibid., p. 3. 122. Ibid., pars. 17-19, 25. 


123. The Secretary-General is eligible for reelection under par. 31 of the CTO 
constitution. 


124. While “efficiency, competence and integrity” are to be prime considera- 
tions in selecting personnel, attention is to be paid “to the importance of recruit- 
ing the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible within the Common- 
wealth.” Par. 29. 
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(a) to maintain and disseminate such traffic, rate, routing and 
financial data as are determined by the Council; 

(b) to collect and disseminate other information as determined by 
the Council; 

(c) to process material for Conferences, meetings of the Council, 
and committees, specialist groups or persons appointed by the Council; 

(d) to perform accounting and clearing house functions as deter- 
mined by the Council; 

(e) to maintain and distribute regulations as determined by the 
Council; 

(f) to perform such other duties as may be directed by the Gen- 
eral Secretary.” 


The duties of the General Secretary are the usual ones, and in- 
clude preparation of the budget for Council consideration, finan- 
cial control of Bureau expenditures, seeing to arrangements for 
the meetings of CTO organs and to the provision of information 
for such meetings, and the furtherance of exchanges of informa- 
tion between member countries.’”° 

The CTO constitution contains extensive provisions for financ- 
ing the organization’s operations.’ Expenses not defrayed di- 
rectly by member Governments are allocated on an agreed scale 
which initially assigned almost 65 percent of the costs to Britain, 


125. CTO constitution, par. 33. 
126. Specifically, his functions are outlined in par. 32 of the CTO constitution 


“(a) to direct the work of the Bureau; 
“te} to prepare the budget of the Council for consideration by the Council; 
“(c) to control the expenditure of the Bureau; 

“(d) to advise the Chairman with respect to matters needing attention; 

“(e) to make arrangements for Glee: meetings of the Council and of 
any committees, specialist groups or persons appointed by the Council; 

“(f) to attend, as Secretary, Conferences and meetings of the Council, and to 
attend other meetings as directed by the Chairman; 

“(g) subject to the direction of the Council and within the limits imposed by 
the budget, to determine the complement, salaries and conditions of employment 
of the staff of the Bureau and to appoint such staff, other than those appointed by 
the Governments or the Council under paragraph 28 above; 

“(h) to administer any collaborative financial arrangements as determined by 
the Council; 

“(i) to exercise initiative and anticipate requirements through the collection 
and ereeminaticn of all types of information likely to need consideration by the 

ouncil; 

“(7j) to arrange the exchange between Commonwealth countries of information 
of general interest on any aspect of telecommunications; 

“(k) to perform such other duties as may be determined by the Council.” 
127. CTO constitution, pars. 36-47. 


as 
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with Australia and Canada following with something over 9 and 
5 percent respectively, and India and Singapore following with 
3-5 and 3.25 percent respectively.” 


The Commonwealth Scientific Committee 


The Commonwealth Scientific Committee (CSC) stems from 
a Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference which convened 
in 1946. The Conference had established a Standing Committee 
which was reorganized in 1958 under the name British Common- 
wealth Scientific Committee; “British” was dropped from the 
title at the Committee’s 1964 meeting. Most Commonwealth 
countries are members, and the Committee is financed by the 
Governments on an agreed scale.”® The full Committee, com- 
posed of the heads of member national scientific organizations, 
meets approximately every two years. Between meetings, a Work- 
ing Party meets approximately quarterly. The CSC Secretary 
functions as Scientific Adviser to the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General, while the Assistant Secretary, among other things, 
serves as Secretary to the Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Of- 
fices (CSLO)—also established as a result of the 1946 Conference 
—which comprise the offices of Scientific Liaison Officers at- 
tached to the Commonwealth High Commissions but united 
under a single roof, namely Africa House, in London.” A Com- 
mon Services section of CSLO serves not only the Liaison 
Offices but also CSC and its Working Party, as well as the 
Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology, 
the Permanent Committee of the Commonwealth Collections of 
Micro-organisms, and the Commonwealth Committee on Mineral 
Processing. The functions of the CSC were originally to devise 
means of bringing about maximum cooperation “ ‘between the 
Government Scientific Organisations of the Commonwealth and 
Empire.’”** Its current activities have been summarized by the 
Commonwealth Secretariat as follows: 


128. For the full list, see Cmnd. 3547 (1968), p. 8. 
129. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Review Committee, pp. 19-20. 
130. Ibid. p. 20. 131. Quoted in ibid., p. 19. 
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Major emphasis . . . is on the provision, upon request, of infor- 
mation and advice to the scientific agencies of the developing Com- 
monwealth countries on the planning and guidance of their research 
and development programmes, and to the aid authorities in donor 
Commonwealth countries on the scientific assistance required by the 
younger member countries. Other current activities include providing 
guidelines for the organisation and management of research, surveying 
of English-language systems of abstracting scientific and technologi- 
cal literature, maintaining a Commonwealth index of translations of 
scientific papers, compiling directories of Commonwealth research 
establishments in specific fields of science, circulation to member coun- 
tries of publications and lists of publications emanating from Com- 
monwealth scientific organisations, assisting in the recruitment of 
professional staff, and coordinating Commonwealth opinion on specific 
and timely topics for presentation to international scientific organisa- 
tions.” 


That CSC has an important rdle to play in an era of development 
is self-evident. 


The Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee 


The Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee (CELC) 
originated at the first Commonwealth Education Conference 
(1959) to serve as a continuing agency of Commonwealth edu- 
cational cooperation between Conferences, seeing to the im- 
plementation of Conference recommendations and assisting in 
preparations for future conferences.” Established later in 1959, 
CELC was active in the directions indicated, and its existence 
was confirmed by the Second Commonwealth Education Con- 
ference.“ That Conference provided that CELC should consist 
of a representative of each Commonwealth country and of the 
British dependencies as a group, with a chairman serving in his 
individual capacity rather than as representative of any govern- 
ment.” CELC’s functions, as indicated by the Second Confer- 


132. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 18. 

133. Cmnd. 841 (1959), p. 13. The Conference recommended that such a 
committee, comprising representatives of all Commonwealth countries as well as 
British dependencies, and a small service unit which ultimately became the Com- 
monwealth Education Liaison Unit, be established by Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, and that the proposed machinery be reviewed by the Second Conference. 
Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

134. Cmnd. 1655 (1962), p. 12. 135. Ibid., Annex VIII, pp. 85-86. 
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ence, were—in addition to those conferred by the first Confer- 
ence—to supplement anticipated bilateral cooperation with 
consideration of such matters of principle as any member might 
wish to discuss, and of improvements in Commonwealth educa- 
tional cooperation. CELC was to publish certain reports, to see 
to the provision of any information considered necessary, and to 
carry out such further functions as future Conferences might as- 
sign to it. Textually, the Conference outlined CELC’s functions as 
follows: 


3. The Committee shall provide a forum for consideration of such 
matters of principle arising out of the schemes of Commonwealth 
co-operation in education as may be referred to it by any member and 
shall consider any suggestions for further improving Commonwealth 
co-operation in education. 

4. Subject to the functions of recording information about awards 
under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan and pre- 
paring an annual report which are assigned to the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, the Committee shall 
ascertain what information will be of value to member Governments 
and shall suggest what would be the most convenient manner for 
member Governments to obtain it; and shall act generally as a centre 
of reference to develop and improve Commonwealth cooperation in 
education. 

5. The Committee shall undertake such functions as are by agree- 
ment assigned to it from time to time consequent upon Common- 
wealth Education Conferences, which include inter alia publishing 
reports on the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, im- 
proving existing arrangements for Commonwealth co-operation, pre- 
paring material for submission to further Commonwealth Education 
Conferences and advising on requests from member countries for as- 
sistance in concluding bilateral arrangements. 

6. The normal method of implementing schemes of Common- 
wealth co-operation is through bilateral contacts between Common- 
wealth countries. Subject to this, the Committee shall undertake such 
other functions, in extension of or in addition to the functions re- 
ferred to in the previous paragraph, to supplement normal bilateral 
arrangements between member Governments and to develop and im- 
prove Commonwealth co-operation in education as they may deem 
necessary and feasible. 

7. The Committee shall establish a Commonwealth Education 
Liaison Unit and appoint and control its staff, which will include a 
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Director of the Unit who shall be the Secretary to the Committee and 
its chief executive officer, a Deputy Director and such other officers 
and staff as are necessary to the due performance of the Com- 
mittee’s functions.**® 


CELC has remained active since the second Commonwealth 
Education Conference, although its role after the integration of 
the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit into the Common- 
wealth Secretariat as its Education Division appears to have be- 
come largely advisory to the latter. The Fourth Education Con- 
ference, in 1968, envisaged a larger part for CELC in the coming 
months by calling for the creation of study groups to consider 
some of its recommendations, as well as by proposing important 
new activity designed to evaluate the results achieved under 
various educational programs to date." 


The Commonwealth Foundation and the Commonwealth 
Institute 


Two organizations, the Commonwealth Foundation and the 
Commonwealth Institute, while established and largely financed 
by Commonwealth Governments, have a slightly different status 
than the agencies just described.“ 

The idea for the Commonwealth Foundation was first put for- 
ward by Mr. Gordon Walker, in his book, The Commonwealth.” 
The initial official impetus, however, came from a meeting in 
April 1964 attended by representatives of a number of profes- 
sional and other private organizations to consider the réle of the 
numerous voluntary organizations operating throughout the 
Commonwealth. This was followed shortly by a second meeting 
convened by the Royal Commonwealth Society. The official ac- 


136. Ibid. 

137. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Fourth Commonwealth Educa- 
tion Conference, p. 53. 

138. The Director of the Commonwealth Foundation, in his first Progress Re- 
port March 1966-October 1967 (London, ca. 1967), p. 7, calls the Foundation 
“4 private international body without real precedent.” Noting that most of the 
Foundation’s trustees are High Commissioners, he points out that they serve, 
however, in their private capacities. He also points out that the Foundation is 
registered as a charity under United Kingdom law. Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

139. P. 369. 
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tion came at the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, where it was 
thought that “further steps should be taken to promote contacts 
in other fields and that it might be desirable to establish a Com- 
monwealth Foundation to administer a fund for increasing inter- 
changes between Commonwealth organisations in professional 
fields." Such a Foundation would be supported primarily by 
governments, but should also be receptive to private contribu- 
tions. The 1965 Prime Ministers’ Meeting took the formal de- 
cision, and established the Foundation by approving an Agreed 
Memorandum on the Commonwealth Foundation.“ The purpose 
of the Foundation was stated as “to administer a fund for increas- 
ing interchanges between Commonwealth organisations in pro- 
fessional fields throughout the Commonwealth.” The Foundation 
was “to provide assistance where it is needed in order to foster 
such interchanges.” More precisely, the Foundation would be 
expected: 


(a) To encourage and support fuller representation at conferences 
of professional bodies within the Commonwealth. 

(b) To assist professional bodies within the Commonwealth to 
hold more conferences between themselves. 

(c) To facilitate the exchange of visits among professional people, 
especially the younger element. 

(d) To stimulate and increase the flow of professional information 
exchanged between the organisations concerned. 

(e) On request to assist with the setting up of national institutions 
or associations in countries where these do not at present exist. 

(f) To promote the growth of Commonwealth-wide associations or 
regional Commonwealth associations in order to reduce the present 
centralisation in Britain. 

(g) To consider exceptional requests for help from associations and 
individuals whose activities lie outside the strictly professional field 
but fall within the general ambit of the Foundation’s operations as 
outlined above.” 


The Commonwealth Foundation was to be regarded as an 
autonomous body, but to have its seat in Marlborough House, 


140. Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 9. 

141. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1965. Agreed 
Memorandum on the Commonwealth Foundation, Cmnd. 2714 (1965). 

142. Ibid., p. 3. 
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designated also as the seat of the new Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat. 

As of 1969, twenty-five Commonwealth members had _ sub- 
scribed to the Foundation, each contributing on a fixed scale, 
nominating a citizen to serve in his private capacity as a member 
of the Foundation’s Board of Trustees. The Commonwealth 
Secretary-General is ex officio a member of the Board. The chair- 
man of the Board is chosen by the Governments, also to serve in 
his private capacity. The Board controls a full-time Director 
(who has a small staff), selected by the Governments.” 

Directed by the Agreed Memorandum to meet at least an- 
nually, the Board normally meets three times a year and works 
both in plenary session and through a subcommittee on minor 
grants which has power to make awards between Board meetings 
up to an amount not to exceed £20,000." Funds to be made 
available by Governments annually under the 1965 decision were 
£250,000. By the fall of 1970, over £1 million had been awarded 
by the Trustees.*° 

In making awards, the Board of Trustees agreed fairly early 
to give first priority to the establishment of Commonwealth and 
regional professional organizations, and has encouraged the 
formation of twelve Commonwealth-wide associations including: 
a Commonwealth Medical Association, 2 Commonwealth Asso- 
ciation of Architects, a Commonwealth Legal Bureau, a Common- 
wealth Veterinary Association, and a Commonwealth Association 
of Surveyors and Land Agents.° The Foundation has also en- 
couraged the work of newly-organized national associations, and 
five professional centers, while it has also made funds available 
for individuals, chiefly from developing countries, to attend inter- 

143. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

144. “The Commonwealth Foundation: Progress Report,” Survey of British and 
Commonwealth Affairs, IV (13 Feb. 1970), 177. See also Commonwealth Founda- 
tion, Second Progress Report. November 1967-June 1969 (London, 1969), p. 8. 

145. Commonwealth Foundation, Progress Report 1966-67, p. 8; Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 21. A listing of awards made 
from time to time may be found in Commonwealth Secretariat, Calendar of Com- 
monwealth Events. See also Commonwealth Foundation, Second Progress Report, 
. 16. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 21. See also 


Commonwealth Secretariat, Calendar of Commonwealth Events April 1970-Sep- 
tember 1970 (London, 1970), p. 6. 
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national professional meetings. Among other activities, it has 
helped to finance regional professional seminars and new or 
young professional publications.“ 

The Commonwealth Institute is the successor to the Imperial 
Institute founded in 1887, primarily to increase trade. Now sup- 
ported by the Commonwealth Governments except for a modest 
endowment, it serves principally the purpose of educating school 
children and adults (including visitors from the other Common- 
wealth countries) about the Commonwealth—largely through 
permanent exhibitions mounted in a new, modern building in 
South Kensington, and through a small publications program. 
Governed by six trustees (three British Secretaries of State and 
three persons selected by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science), Institute policy is set by a Board of Governors on 
which the High Commissioners in London represent their respec- 
tive countries, and of which the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General is also a member.” An Executive Committee and an 
Educational Committee, together with a Director and staff, com- 
plete the Institute’s Organization.” 

Apart from scheduling tours of the exhibitions for school chil- 
dren, the Institute provides film coverage of Commonwealth 
countries and a library for school and undergraduate research. It 
makes teaching aids available to instructors, and arranges for 
lecturers and photographic exhibitions to visit interested educa- 
tional institutions. Most recently the Institute has provided edu- 
cational cruises to Commonwealth countries for older school chil- 
dren and adults.*” 


The Commonwealth Forestry Institute 


In the clearly quasi-official category is the Commonwealth 
Forestry Institute, successor to the Imperial Forestry Institute 


147. See “The Commonwealth Foundation: Progress Report,” pp. 178-82 and 
the official reports of the Foundation. Grants made prior to October 1970 are re- 
corded in Commonwealth Foundation, Second Progress Report, pp. 34-49. 

148. According to the Year Book of the Commonwealth 1969, p. 620, the 
Board of Governors also includes individuals representative of education and 
business appointed to the Board by the Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs. 

149. Commonwealth Institute, A Handbook Describing the Work of the In- 
stitute and the Exhibitions in the Galleries (London, ca. 1966), pp. 6-7. 

150. Year Book of the Commonwealth 1969, p. 621. 
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established in 1924. The Imperial Forestry Institute was merged 
with the Oxford University School of Forestry in 1939 to be- 
come the University Department of Forestry (Imperial Forestry 
Institute). “Imperial” gave way to “Commonwealth” in 1962. 
The Department and Institute have a common administra- 
tion, but the two aspects of its work are financed by the Uni- 
versity and the Governments, respectively. The usual University 
undergraduate and graduate courses are financed by the Uni- 
versity, while research and special programs designed to train 
forestry officials from the Commonwealth countries and to pro- 
vide other forms of technical assistance, are supported by the 
Governments.*” 


Unofficial Organizations 


In the unofficial category are a host of organizations, many of 
which serve important Commonwealth purposes without being 
either controlled or financed by Governments.*” Among the most 
important are the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, 
the Federation of Chambers of Commerce, the English-Speaking 
Union, the Commonwealth Press Union, the Royal Common- 
wealth Society, the Association of Commonwealth Universities, 
and the Commonwealth Consultative Space Research Committee. 

The Commonwealth Parliamentary Association (CPA), 
formed in 1911 as the Empire Parliamentary Association, exists 
to further the interests of parlementarians. While it has no offi- 
cial connection with the Governments, it has both their financial 
and moral support.’ With headquarters at Westminster, CPA 
has well over eighty branches in Commonwealth countries and 
dependencies. Membership is individual within branches and 
continues so long as the member retains his parliamentary seat. 
Annual conferences at which the problems confronting members 
of national legislative bodies are discussed gives the individuals 


151. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 19. See also 
Year Book of the Commonwealth 1969, p. 616. 

152. On these organizations in general, see John Chadwick, C.M.G., “Intra- 
Commonwealth Relations; Non-governmental Associations,” in A Decade of the 
Commonwealth, pp. 124-47; Handbook of Commonwealth Organizations; Year 
Book of the Commonwealth; and Ingram. 

_ 153. See the final communiqués of the 1964 and 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ings. 
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attending the opportunity to compare notes. CPA publishes both 
The Parliamentarian and a Report on Foreign Affairs. Since the 
Governments depend upon parliamentary support to carry out 
their several programs, the influence of CPA, though unofficial, 
can be, and frequently is, very real. 

The Federation of Chambers of Commerce, of course, is con- 
cerned with promoting trade and business generally. The English- 
Speaking Union furthers personal contacts between Common- 
wealth nationals as well as information programs of various kinds. 
The Press Union, established in 1911 to promote the interests of 
those concerned with newspapers and periodicals in general is 
now interested in telecommunications as well, and has active 
committees dealing, among other things, with freedom of the 
press, telecommunications, facilities for reprinting materials of 
interest to its membership, and training and education.” Among 
other achievements it has succeeded in keeping telegraphic 
transmission rates for press communications at a very desirable 
low. The Royal Commonwealth Society, founded in 1868 as the 
Colonial Society to promote understanding among the peoples of 
the Empire, is a society of some 30,000 members which maintains 
a highly important library and sponsors conferences, the Com- 
monwealth Journal and other publications, lectures, and competi- 
tions of many sorts. It has done much to stimulate cooperative 
activities in a number of different fields. The Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities, of which some 133 institutions of higher 
learning are members, is a voluntary organization with many 
purposes. Among other things, however, it performs certain 
important functions in respect to the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan, in the light of which it has been given ob- 
server status at Commonwealth Education Conferences. The 
Commonwealth Consultative Space Research Committee, housed 
by the Royal Society in London, came into being as the result of 
a conference called by the British National Committee on Space 

154. Ingram, pp. 116-17. For the work of the 1969 conference, see Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Calendar of Commonwealth Events, October 1969—March 
1970, Annexes D and E, pp. 25-30. 


155. See Commonwealth Secretariat, Calendar of Commonwealth Events, July 
1969—December 1969, Annex B, pp. 17-19. 
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Research supported by the Commonwealth Scientific Committee. 
Meeting irregularly to exchange information and propose coop- 
erative research ventures, it has undertaken a program of rocket 
launchings for the purpose of extending knowledge of conditions 
in the upper atmosphere. 

The foregoing and other nongovernmental organizations to- 
gether constitute a network of ties which link the Commonwealth 
countries and their nationals in so many ways as to defy descrip- 
tion. Their existence suggests that the Commonwealth has a 
reality which those who would deny its vitality disregard at their 
peril. 

Far from least as a mechanism of Commonwealth cooperation 
is the Commonwealth Secretariat. It is of such central importance 
today, however, as to require a separate chapter. 


nS 


The Commonwealth Secretariat 


The establishment of a central secretariat responsible to all of 
the Commonwealth Governments represented a marked break 
with tradition in the handling of Commonwealth affairs. The 
caution exercised in 1965 in outlining the Commonwealth Sec- 
retariat’s functions reflected a general desire that its role should 
at least initially be a limited one, with any future expansion 
dependent upon a combination of satisfactory past performance 
and felt need. As the Secretariat has matured, its utility has been 
manifested again and again. In the light of this fact, the Govern- 
ments have been disposed to see it develop at a modest pace. In 
no sense, however, have they ever intended it to become an 
autonomous bureaucracy capable of determining Commonwealth 


policy. 


Antecedents 


As in some other instances of intergovernmental association, 
the tendency of the Commonwealth Governments, in the period 
1907 to 1964, was to compromise on the matter of a secretariat 
for the Imperial Conferences and the Prime Ministers’ Meetings, 
while setting up agencies on a rather haphazard basis when some 
sort of continuing cooperation appeared to be required in tech- 
nical fields—as witness the establishment of the agencies 
reviewed in the previous chapter. Nevertheless certain Govern- 
ments on occasion expressed the view that a different approach 
might be desirable. While few had interest in the federation 
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movement which flowered briefly at the turn of the century,* 
and reappeared briefly during World War II,’ one or two coun- 
tries considered that some sort of closer association should be 
substituted for the loosening ties of Commonwealth and made 
proposals to that end on a number of different occasions. These 
proposals included suggestions that a formal secretariat of one 
sort or another should be established. Indeed initiatives of that 
kind go back to the period of the Colonial Conferences, and to 
the proposal developed between 1903 and 1905 by an unofficial 
committee headed by Sir Frederick Pollock, calling for the insti- 
tution of an advisory council and secretariat to give greater 
continuity to imperial consultation. This appears to have been 
the immediate forerunner of a proposal to establish an Imperial 
Council, continuing commission, and secretariat circulated to 
the self-governing colonies in April 1905 by the then Colonial 
Secretary, Alfred Lyttelton.’ The colonial Governments, how- 
ever, were uninterested, since at that time they were far more 
concemed about their evolution as self-governing nations than 
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about a tightened association which might well impede that 
development.* 

The Australian Prime Minister, Alfred Deakin, promoted the 
creation of a conference secretariat at the Colonial Conference 
of 1907, but met with opposition from both Canada and Britain.’ 
The purpose of the Imperial Secretariat which Deakin wanted 
to establish was to answer questions about Conference resolu- 
tions, to look into matters of concern to Commonwealth coun- 
tries, and to promote exchanges of opinion. It was to be 
supervised by the Governments jointly and was to have the duty 
to assist in preparing for future conferences at the request of one 
or more Commonwealth Governments, but was to have no execu- 
tive powers.® The principal opposition to the Deakin proposal 
seems to have come from Sir Wilfred Laurier, Canadian Prime 
Minister, who was very much afraid that such a development 
might impair the autonomy of the new Dominions. The British 
Colonial Office was also strongly opposed to a separate sec- 
retariat, however, and in an effort to sidetrack the Deakin 
initiative, developed prior to the Conference a plan to establish 
a conference secretariat within its own precincts.’ The Common- 
wealth Office strategy was both well-designed and successful. 
The 1907 Conference simply resolved that “it is desirable to 
establish a system by which the several Governments represented 
shall be kept informed during the periods between the Con- 
ferences in regard to matters which have been or may be subjects 
for discussion, by means of a permanent secretarial staff, charged 
under the direction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with the duty of obtaining information for the use of the Confer- 
ence, of attending to its resolutions, and of conducting corre- 
spondence on matters relating to its affairs.”* In instituting the 
Dominions Department later in the year, the Colonial Office 
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theoretically provided a self-contained Imperial Conference sec- 
retariat. In fact, however, the secretariat had no independent 
standing, and less autonomy.” 

The Australian and New Zealand Prime Ministers came back 
to the matter of closer association at the 1911 Imperial Confer- 
ence. Much of the discussion centered around a proposal by the 
latter to create an advisory Standing Committee of the Imperial 
Conference to which the Governments might agree to refer 
matters normally within the jurisdiction of the Conference and 
not dealt with otherwise. The Standing Committee would be 
empowered to discuss such matters, inviting the appropriate 
heads of British departments to attend when items of interest to 
them were under consideration. The Committee was to comprise 
the Colonial Secretary and his principal assistants, and repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions not themselves members of the 
Imperial Conference.” The chief opposition at this time came 
from Canada, South Africa, and Britain, the two Dominions 
making much of the presumed incompatibility of such a Standing 
Committee with the system of parliamentary government found 
throughout the Commonwealth. To them, the creation of such a 
central body would impair the responsibility of the Governments 
to their respective parliaments.” The proposal died through gen- 
eral lack of acceptability. 

During World War I, the Imperial War Cabinet was served 
by a new secretariat established for the British War Cabinet, 
though the Dominions Department of the Colonial Office con- 
tinued to service the Imperial War Conferences.” Prior to the 
Imperial Conference of 1921 General Smuts produced a proposal 
calling among other things for a secretariat which, however, never 
reached the point of formal consideration.” 

Subsequent Imperial Conferences were assisted by a multi- 
national secretariat headed by the Secretary to the British Cabi- 
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net. The Colonial Office contributed personnel to this secretariat 
but did not dominate it. This development changed the character 
of the Conference secretariat but did not provide the combined 
elements of independence and continuity which Australia and 
New Zealand had desired.“ Australia returned to the fray in 
1924, therefore, in a letter to the British Government which 
stated: 


With regard to questions other than foreign policy, my govern- 
ment is of opinion that the establishment of a Permanent Imperial 
Secretariat responsible to the Prime Ministers of all the self-govern- 
ing parts of the Empire whose task would be to prepare for the Im- 
perial Conferences, carry all secretariat work during the sittings of 
such conferences, follow up all resolutions and decisions arrived at, 
and keep the Dominions constantly informed of developments be- 
tween the conferences, would go a long way towards solving the 
problem of effective and continuous consultation.’ 


The proposal aroused no interest in Britain, perhaps largely 
because of a change in government which occurred at that time, 
and it was not until the 1932 economic conference that the 
secretariat matter was again broached. 

The Commonwealth Economic Conference which took place 
in Ottawa in 1932 devoted considerable attention to a recom- 
mendation incorporated into the Report of the Committee on 
Methods of Economic Co-operation, that a permanent Com- 
monwealth economic secretariat be created. The idea again 
met with opposition, this time principally from the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State.“ Instead of proceeding 
with it, the Conference resolved to appoint a committee “to 
consider the means of facilitating economic consultation and 
co-operation between the several Governments of the Common- 
wealth, including a survey of the functions, organization, and 
financial bases of the [existing] agencies . . . and an examina- 
tion of what alterations and modifications, if any, in the existing 
machinery for such co-operation within the Commonwealth are 
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desirable.”*” Even this modest step was opposed by the Union 
of South Africa and the Irish Free State, both of whom attached 
reservations.” 

The next secretariat proposal appeared in the course of World 
War II, when in September 1943 Australian Prime Minister 
Curtin suggested the creation of an Empire Council equipped 
with a permanent secretariat, and designed to improve policy 
coordination within the Commonwealth. Elaborated in a speech 
before the Federal Conference of the Australian Labour Party 
the following December,” this initiative also was defeated at the 
hands of other Commonwealth Governments, some of which 
viewed the proposal as potentially prejudicial to their independ- 
ence.” The 1944 Prime Ministers’ Meeting indicated a lack of 
interest in it. The general feeling appeared to be that existing 
machinery sufficed for Commonwealth purposes; informal con- 
sultation was clearly preferred, when coupled with national 
policy independence, to new structure which might endanger it.” 

At this time there was considerable unofficial interest within 
Britain in strengthening Commonwealth ties even, in the case 
of the group led by Lionel Curtis, to the point of federation. 
At the February 1945 Commonwealth Relations Conference 
sponsored by Chatham House, the matter was discussed at some 
length. Canadian High Commissioner Vincent Massey took the 
occasion to question representatives of the British Government 
about the United Kingdom position in the matter. Lord Cran- 
borne and Mr. Attlee were in agreement that federation, whatever 
its logic, was totally impractical from a political standpoint. 
Both men considered the existing modes of Commonwealth 
consultation to be entirely adequate.” 
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In the years which followed, both Canada and Britain had 
occasion to express their resistence to the establishment of central 
machinery for Commonwealth cooperation.” The British Goy- 
ernment did not take proposals of this nature very seriously and 
continued to oppose them whenever necessary on the ground 
not only of an absence of need but also of the probable impact 
of permanent machinery on the very valuable personal contacts 
taking place under the existing system.” 

Australia, however, had not lost interest in the project which it 
had espoused earlier, and at the 1957 Prime Ministers’ Meeting 
Prime Minister Menzies brought forward a new plan which was 
closely related to the 1944 proposal of Prime Minister Curtin. 
While the reception of this proposal remained cool, it was ap- 
parently not as freezing as on the earlier occasion, since the 
project had been modified in an effort to make it more acceptable, 
particularly to the newer members of the Commonwealth.” 

The idea of an economic secretariat was again discussed at 
length in the wake of the 1958 Economic Conference, but 
enthusiasm for it was far too slight to bring it into being. Speak- 
ing on the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council in 
the House of Commons in February 1964, Prime Minister Alex 
Douglas Home had occasion to state that “the machinery re- 
mains consultative and the idea of an Economic Development 
Council, with a secretariat, cannot really take shape until there is 
more enthusiasm for it from the other Commonwealth countries. 
Until there is evidence of that, little progress can be made.” 
Pointing out that the proposal had stemmed from the British 
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Government, he indicated that that Government was still pre- 
pared to go ahead with it, or any variation of it, that the other 
Governments would find acceptable.” 

The British espousal of the idea of an economic secretariat 
came at time when dissatisfaction within the expanding Com- 
monwealth over the handling of conference business was mount- 
ing. The criticisms pertained to a number of things ranging from 
alleged inadequate notice of Prime Ministers’ Meetings to failures 
on the part of Britain to consult—something attributed by certain 
of the Governments to the fact that Britain dominated what 
Commonwealth machinery there was—and to the fact that the 
other Commonwealth Governments were all too frequently 
“scooped” on major matters of British policy by the international 

ress." Matters came to a head in 1964 for reasons about which 
students of the subject have been unable to do much more than 
speculate. Among the factors mentioned, however, have been 
British management of the agenda of the 1964 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting, in respect to the Rhodesian problem,* a reversal of 
opinion—which earlier had considered that if central machinery 
were created, Britain would dominate it—to the view that such 
machinery might provide an instrumentality for preventing “un- 
due” British influence,” dissatisfaction with the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, a strong African desire for increased develop- 
ment aid,*’ and a wish to secure a greater voice in British de- 
colonization.* Much of this, of course, reflected attitudes of 
newer Commonwealth members rather than older ones. 

Whatever the causes, it was Nkrumah of Ghana who formally 
proposed at the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Meeting that a secretariat 
independent of the British Government be created. He was 
supported by President Obote of Uganda, Dr. Eric Williams, 
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Prime Minister of Trinidad,* and President Kenyatta of Kenya.” 
Whether or not other Governments had reservations remains 
unrecorded. The Final Communiqué of the Meeting simply 
stated: 


Finally, they [the Heads of Government] were anxious that some 
permanent expression should be given to the desire, which had been 
evident through their deliberations, for closer and more informed 
understanding between their Governments on the many issues which 
engage their attention and for some continuing machinery for this 
purpose. They therefore instructed officials to consider the best basis 
for establishing a Commonwealth secretariat, which would be avail- 
able inter alia to disseminate factual information to all Member coun- 
tries on matters of common concer; to assist existing agencies, both 
official and unofficial, in the promotion of Commonwealth links in all 
fields; and to help to co-ordinate, in co-operation with the host 
country, the preparations for future Meetings of Commonwealth 
Heads of Government and, where appropriate, for meetings of other 
Commonwealth Ministers. This secretariat, being recruited from 
Member countries and financed by their contributions, would be at 
the service of all Commonwealth Governments and would be a visible 


symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the Common- 
wealth. 


The significance of the decision was overwhelming. As Prime 
Minister Menzies is reported to have stated, “ ‘for the first time in 
the history of the Commonwealth, there is to be established a 
Secretariat which is based on the proposition that the Common- 
wealth is a continuing thing, an enduring thing and that the 
machinery ought to be made available to enable it to continue 
more effectively.’ ”** Whether or not the Australians and New 
Zealanders were still enthusiastic about a secretariat,” they were 
clearly going to have one and they, and the other Commonwealth 
members, would manage it, finance it, and have it not only to use 
for their common purposes but also as a visible symbol of some- 
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thing which has always been of the utmost importance to them, 
namely, equality of status with Britain. 

Following this decision in principle, the next step was to work 
out the details. Senior officials from all of the Commonwealth 
countries except Tanzania met in January 1965, with the British 
Cabinet Secretary in the chair, and again in June.” Differences 
of opinion were of course inevitable; one of the more interesting 
was the reported difference between representatives of India and 
Pakistan over the assignment of political functions to the new 
body (India opposing, Pakistan favoring, such an assignment ).* 
That there should be differences of view, also, on the extent to 
which the new body should replace existing functional secre- 
tariats and on the nomination of the Secretary-General was only 
to be expected. 

These differences having been resolved, the 1965 Prime Min- 
isters’ Meeting formally established the Secretariat on the basis 
of an Agreed Memorandum,” and designated Mr. Arnold Smith 
of Canada as Commonwealth Secretary-General.” Shortly there- 
after, as it had committed itself in the Agreed Memorandum to 
do,* Britain passed the Commonwealth Secretariat Act 1966, 
which gave the Secretariat the legal status of a body corporate” 
as far as United Kingdom law was concerned. Since Britain had 
also agreed to make Marlborough House available as the seat of 
the Secretariat, the stage was set for the acquisition of a staff to 
perform the functions which the new organ was to undertake. 


Functions 


As the Secretary-General pointed out in his first Annual Re- 
port, the allocation of functions to the Secretariat in the Agreed 
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Memorandum is to be viewed as a “set of guide lines” rather than 
as a comprehensive statement of jurisdiction. Paragraph 7 of the 
document made clear that an expansion of functions might occur 
“pragmatically in the light of experience, subject always to the 
approval of Governments.” The original guide lines, however, 
constitute a logical point of departure for any consideration of 
Secretariat functions. 

The spirit of the guide lines is indicated in paragraph 4 of the 
Agreed Memorandum in which, after noting that “the Common- 
wealth is an association which enables countries in different 
regions of the world, consisting of a variety of races and repre- 
senting a number of interests and points of view, to exchange 
opinions in a friendly, informal and intimate atmosphere,” stipu- 
lated that “the organisation and functions of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat should be so designed as to assist in supporting and 
building on these fundamental elements in the Commonwealth 
association.” In this general spirit, in recognition of the fact that 
the Commonwealth does not in principle interfere in its mem- 
bers’ affairs, and in view of the fact that the Secretariat is the 
servant of all the Commonwealth Governments,“ the Secretariat 
was directed “not [to] arrogate to itself executive functions.” 
The Agreed Memorandum envisaged the Secretariat’s initial and 
future activities as falling broadly into the categories of “inter- 
national affairs, economic affairs and general and administrative 
functions.” 

In the field of international affairs, the Agreed Memorandum 
indicated that the Secretariat was to facilitate consultation on 
matters of general concern, although it empowered it also to 
undertake tasks requested by individual governments.” In the 
process, the Secretary-General was authorized both to circulate 
background papers and to set up “occasional meetings of officials 
of member Governments for the exchange of information and 
views on agreed subjects” in various member countries. The 
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background papers were to be factual in nature and were not to 
“propagate any particular sectional or partisan points of view’; 
they were to “contain no policy judgments or recommendations 
by the Secretariat,” and were not to concern themselves either 
with the domestic affairs of member countries or disputes or 
controversies between them.” In addition, the Secretary-General 
was authorized to distribute papers drafted by member Govern- 
ments on “international questions of common concern,” although 
if these should mention the internal affairs of a member or dis- 
putes between members, they were to be circulated only with 
the assent of the members in question. The Secretary-General 
was empowered to refuse to circulate partisan material or 
material otherwise offensive to members or any of them.” On 
colonial questions, it was indicated that the Secretariat might 
circulate objective papers on the progress of dependent areas 
towards independence provided that the metropoles were ade- 
quately consulted in drafting them.” The Secretariat was warned 
quite explicitly in paragraph 14 not to “trespass on the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the member Governments whose 
servant it will be.” 

In the economic, social, and cultural areas, the Secretariat was 
directed to make material of various sorts available which might 
assist in the solution of problems. It was to maintain liaison with 
both Commonwealth specialized economic organizations and 
U.N. agencies. The Secretariat was also to assist, as appropriate 
and without duplicating the work of other bodies, in the area of 
technical assistance with which the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing had concerned itself’—the rdle here being seen as “expert 
and advisory” and as not impairing in any way the member 
country prerogative of deciding upon its own program either of 
external aid or development.” With due regard for the foregoing 
considerations, the Secretariat was to help members 


at their request, in advancing, and obtaining support for, develop- 
ment projects and technical assistance in a variety of fields on a multi- 
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lateral Commonwealth basis, as appropriate. It will also help in the 
expeditious processing of requests for such assistance made by one 
Commonwealth country to another. In this connection, it will prepare 
and make available to Commonwealth Governments up-to-date in- 
formation on the possibility of securing aid and technical assistance in 
various fields from individual countries of the Commonwealth.™ 


The Secretariat was directed by paragraphs 27-30 of the 
Agreed Memorandum to service the Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters’ Meetings, other ministerial-level meetings, the confer- 
ences of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council, 
and the Commonwealth Liaison Committee. Pending completion 
of the review of specialized agencies referred to in chapter 2 
above, the meetings of technical conferences were to continue to 
be served by their own secretariats. 

With the transfer to the Secretariat of the functions of the 
secretariats of the Commonwealth Liaison Committee (CLC), 
and of both the functions and the personnel of the secretariat of 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee (CEC) and of the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit (CELU), the Common- 
wealth Secretariat’s functions were greatly augmented. The ex- 
pansion of functions has continued, of course, with Prime Min- 
isters and other ministerial-level meetings, and specialized 
conferences, all requesting of the Secretariat services of various 
sorts. Not least, a highly appropriate exercise of the Secretary- 
General's initiative has given still further substance to the Secre- 
tariat’s duties. The nature and magnitude of those functions, as 
of 1970, may be seen from the following. 

The Commonwealth Secretariat now promotes intergovern- 
mental consultation on topics ranging from appointments to 
senior Secretariat posts to the acceptability of new members, the 
agenda of Prime Ministers’ Meetings, the composition of sundry 
committees, and a host of other matters of political, economic, 
social, or cultural importance. This function it performs at several 
levels, with the more delicate negotiations normally carried out 
by the Secretary-General with the assistance of his most senior 
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colleagues, while lesser consultations are undertaken through 
more junior officials. 

The conferences now serviced by the Secretariat include 
among others and in addition to the Prime Ministers’ Meetings,” 
conferences of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, sessions of 
the Rhodesian Sanctions Committee,” meetings of Senior Offi- 
cials on Planning, Technical Assistance and Trade Promotion, 
meetings of Commonwealth Experts on Tourism, the Common- 
wealth Education and Commonwealth Medical Conferences, and 
meetings of Commonwealth delegates to the annual World 
Health Assemblies and to the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD). The Secretariat also 
services a large number of miscellaneous meetings held at Marl- 
borough House.” In this work, the Secretariat cooperates with 
the host Government if there is one. The Secretariat contribution 
may take the form of assistance in developing the agenda, making 
physical arrangements, providing secretariat services at the 
meeting, or publication of whatever report is to be issued. In 
some instances it does all of this. The Secretariat also publishes, 
for example, the final communiqués of the Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings and the reports of both the Education and Medical 
Conferences. 

Adhering closely to the directives of the Agreed Memorandum 
and drawing increasingly on information provided by member 
Governments, the Secretariat prepares and distributes back- 
ground papers for discussion at many of the meetings which it 
services. It does so, for example, for meetings of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, thus contributing importantly to the 
review of the international situation normally undertaken at 
these meetings.” It performs the same service for certain eco- 
nomic meetings, including those of Finance Ministers before 
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sessions of the International Bank (IBRD) and International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and those of Trade Ministers prior to 
UNCTAD meetings. It does the same for the miscellany of meet- 
ings held at Marlborough House.” In preparing papers of this 
kind, the Secretariat performs a signal service for Commonwealth 
countries, and especially for the newer ones which do not have 
facilities for securing the information essential to profitable dis- 
cussion of problems at issue. 

Background papers have proved to be of special importance 
in the promotion of political consultation. During the Secretariat’s 
first year of operation this was recognized by the preparation, by 
the International Affairs Division, of papers on British Guiana, 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Barbados, all of which at that 
time were aspiring to Commonwealth membership.” While the 
Secretariat has not published a full list of the studies which it 
has prepared, they are known to include papers on general inter- 
national problems, such as Vietnam and disarmament, discussed 
at the Prime Ministers’ Meetings. In preparing such documents, 
there is consultation with Governments considered to know most 
about the topic in question.” The sum total of these confidential 
background papers represents a substantial deposit upon which 
member countries may draw at will. A number of the smaller 
ones find them invaluable not only for immediate use but as the 
nuclei of their foreign policy archives. 

There are other facets of Secretariat activity which promote 
political consultation. One of them is by arranging such seminars 
as the one which met 9-14 March 1970 in Singapore, on changes 
in the organization and conduct of foreign policy. Of interest 
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particularly to newer Commonwealth members, this seminar 
offered an opportunity for their senior officials to discuss matters 
of direct and immediate concern.” Of far greater importance, 
however, have been the activities of the Secretary-General in 
handling delicate problems, a matter which is discussed below. 

The Secretariat performed a different, but also important, 
function in connection with the referendum held in Gibraltar in 
September 1967 to determine whether or not that area wished to 
retain its existing status in respect to Great Britain. In that con- 
nection the British Government in July asked the Secretariat to 
organize a group of independent observers to determine whether 
or not the referendum conformed to standards which would 
ensure true freedom of choice. The Secretary-General designated 
a group comprising the New Zealand Ambassador to Paris 
(chairman), the Kenya Ambassador to Bonn, the Jamaican As- 
sistant Attorney-General, and a senior Secretariat official of 
Pakistani nationality, all serving in their private capacities. A 
Secretariat official of Nigerian nationality served as Secretary to 
the group. The Secretary-General also transmitted their unani- 
mous and favorable report in due course to the British Govern- 
ment. The Secretariat likewise published the observers’ report.” 

In the economic field, as indicated above, the Secretariat 
services conferences and produces background papers as re- 
quired and appropriate. For the tourism conference at Malta in 
1967, for example, it made a study of “The Organization and 
Structure of the Tourist Industry in the Commonwealth Coun- 
tries” that was felt to be so useful that the experts present recom- 
mended that it be brought out in an annual edition.~ In taking 
over the CEC Secretariat, the Commonwealth Secretariat as- 
sumed responsibility for publishing certain annual reports which 
the CEC secretariat had previously produced. These reports 
include Commonwealth Trade and Intra-Commonwealth Aid, as 

62. Commonwealth Secretariat, Calendar of Commonwealth Events, October 
1969—March 1970, Annex L, p. 43. On other seminars, see Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, Third Report, p. 8. 

63. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, pp. 8, 26. 

64. Ibid., p. 43. The first issue appeared in January, 1968; the second, cover- 


ing 1968, was to be published in December, 196g. For later research studies, see 
Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, pp. 27-28. 
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well as the studies issued in the Commodity Series and the 
economic intelligence reports. Some of the commodity reports 
have been dropped because they duplicate work done by U.N. 
agencies;” in their stead two new quarterly bulletins, covering 
bauxite and iron ore, are now published—the first under the title 
Iron Ore and Alloying Metals, the second entitled Minerals.” 
Publication of the remainder of the commodity series continues. 
In addition the Secretariat undertakes such research as may be 
requested of it by various meetings, including such special 
assignments as that given it by the Nairobi Conference of Senior 
Officials on Development Planning and Trade Promotion, namely, 
to make a study of trade promotion possibilities.” A special team 
was assigned to this task, and the report was submitted to Com- 
monwealth Governments in 1970. 

In the matter of technical assistance, the Secretariat, through 
a special headquarters unit of the Commonwealth Technical Aid 
Programme, has gathered information on member country pro- 
grams, sent out missions to advise on needs, provided informa- 
tion, advised potential donors on constructive ways of using their 
resources, served countries desiring assistance by transmitting 
their requests to possible donors, and given information to U.N. 
Development Program people planning to visit Commonwealth 
countries.” 

In the educational field, the Secretariat has taken over all of 
the functions of CELU and in consequence, has become the 
principal Commonwealth agency for promoting educational co- 
operation. As summarized by the Secretary-General, the Secre- 
tariat has the following réle: 


(a) to promote co-operation in education between Commonwealth 
countries; 

(b) to keep educational developments in the Commonwealth un- 
der review and to act as a centre of reference for information; 


65. The work dropped included that on iron, steel, alloys, non-ferrous metals, 
and energy sources. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 47. 

66. Ibid. For a list of commodity reports issued annually, see p. 49. 

67. Ibid., pp. 39-41. See also Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, pp. 


19-23. 
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(c) to promote the study of specific topics of educational interest 
throughout the Commonwealth, both by specialist conferences and 


through research; 
(d) to publish information about educational programmes and 
developments which may be of interest to Commonwealth coun- 


tries. 

In carrying out these functions, the Secretariat is subject to 
advice from the Commonwealth Educational Liaison Committee 
(CELC). It is now, of course, the Secretariat which services the 
Commonwealth Education Conferences and the specialists’ con- 
ferences mentioned in the preceding chapter, and prepares the 
necessary background papers for them. 

Apart from these duties, the Secretariat coordinates the Com- 
monwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Program and helps to 
further technical assistance in the realm of education in a variety 
of ways. It also investigates new cooperative proposals so that 
the Governments may be in a position to take appropriate decis- 
sions with respect to them. For example, the 1969 Prime Min- 
isters’ Meetings asked the Secretariat to give consideration to the 
British proposal to establish regional centers for the teaching of 
English and science—a project simultaneously referred to CELC. 
Similarly, the 1969 Meeting asked the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General to look into a proposed Book Development program. 

In the field of medicine, the Secretariat services the Common- 
wealth Medical Conferences, as already mentioned. In addition, 
it assigns the preparation of background papers to the appropri- 
ate experts. The Second Commonwealth Medical Conference 
(Kampala, 1968), however, felt that the Secretariat might be 
enabled to undertake more. It discussed the possibility of the 
Secretariat’s compiling and publishing “a compendium of infor- 
mation on training institutions, costs, and schemes of scholarships 
and fellowships available in Commonwealth countries.” A 
proposal stemming from Sierra Leone for the creation of a 
Secretariat health section was also considered. While some 


69. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 56. 
70. Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Second Commonwealth Medical 
Conference, Kampala, 1968, 3 vols. (Kampala, 1968), I, 146-47. 
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delegations favored the idea, others considered the step pre- 
mature and it was decided that more study was required.” Sub- 
sequently it was agreed that a post entitled Medical Adviser 
should be created within the Secretariat. 

The 1969 Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
charged the Secretariat with the preparation of detailed pro- 
posals for a Commonwealth Information Program.” Other func- 
tions include the study of a variety of problems at governmental 
request. Among the latter are assistance with certain studies on 
Commonwealth migration, a consideration of the feasibility of 
carrying out studies on youth problems,” and the provision of 
information on legislation in Commonwealth countries. 

One final function should be mentioned: that of maintaining 
liaison with other international organs engaged in parallel or 
similar activities. The Secretariat remains in close touch with the 
following agencies: U.N. Development Program, UNCTAD, 
IBRD, IMF, FAO, GATT, the Colombo Plan organization, the 
Development Assistance Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, the African Develop- 
ment Bank, the Economic Commission for Africa, and IATA. 
Secretariat observers attend their conferences and representatives 
of these organizations send observers to certain Commonwealth 
meetings. Documents are exchanged.” 

The work of the Secretariat is most authoritatively summarized 
in the Reports of the Secretary-General to Commonwealth Heads 
of Government, published, of course, by the Secretariat. In 1966, 
Mr. Arnold Smith had written: “It has been shown that the 

71. The principal opposition to the proposal was on the grounds that the use 
of “medical personnel in the Secretariat . . . to facilitate negotiations between 
donor and recipient governments in technical assistance programmes was not 
realistic. It would interpose between the donor and the recipient governments the 
services of the Secretariat and this was more likely to delay rather than expedite 
negotiations. . . .” The advocates of the proposal considered that it was “in the 
interest of continuity between meetings (and Conferences) of Commonwealth 
Ministers of Health or their officials, and might provide some of the services in 
the medical field which the Secretariat already provides in the economic and 


educational fields.” Ibid., 1, 148-49. 
72. Final Communiqué, par. 67. Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, pp. 


9-50. 
73. Final Communiqué, pars. 37, 71; Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, 
pp. 30-31, 47-48. ; 
74. See Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, pp. 7-8. 
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Secretariat can . . . offer a means whereby members, and es- 
pecially smaller members with limited national diplomatic net- 
works of their own, can play a fuller part in consultation, and 
benefit from it. And by providing a continuing focus for Com- 
monwealth co-operation, enabling the association to direct more 
than intermittent attention to the problem, the establishment of 
the Secretariat has perhaps enlarged the possibilities of the Com- 
monwealth itself.” The expansion of both functions and work- 
load after that time suggest that the Secretary-General was more 
than correct in his assessment. Just as nature abhors a vacuum, 
so, too, do Governments appear to abhor the empty desk-top. It 
would be presumptuous to raise any question here as to the extent 
to which that famous precept, Parkinson’s Law, operates within 
the Commonwealth. It is very much to the point, however, to 
inquire as to the structure through which the Secretariat carries 
out its functions. 


Structure 


Hierarchically arranged, as is usual with bureaucracies of any 
size, the Secretariat is headed by a Secretary-General with all 
subordinate staff “responsible only to him.”” Operating with 
both care and skill, the Secretary-General, Mr. Arnold Smith, 
built up the organization gradually, setting up in the beginning 
only those divisions required for the immediate work to be done.” 
With the assumption of the functions performed earlier by the 
secretariat of CEC and by CELU, some reorganization was in- 
dicated and undertaken after a management survey directed by 
Mr. Shri Bapat (India), Special Advisor to the United Nations 
Institute for Training and Research.” The present structure of 
the Secretariat reflects this and other developments. As of Janu- 


75. Commonwealth Secretariat, Annual Report, p. 4. 

76. Agreed Memorandum, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 32. 

77. The original four divisions were Administration, Conference Services, Eco- 
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ary 1971 it was organized, below the level of the Secretary- and 
Deputy Secretaries-General, into the following divisions: Devel- 
opment, Aid and Planning Division; General, Trade and Com- 
modities Division; Education Division; International Affairs Di- 
vision; Establishment and Finance Division; and Legal Division. 

Under the Agreed Memorandum, the Secretary-General is 
designated by the Governments for an initial period of three to 
five years, as the latter may consider appropriate; his continuance 
thereafter is a matter for their determination.” The Secretary- 
General must be a man “of high standing, equivalent in rank to a 
Senior High Commissioner,” and has direct access to the heads 
of all the Commonwealth Governments.” 

The Secretary-General’s formal functions derive from the 
Agreed Memorandum and from other grants of authority by, or 
assignments from, the Governments. These leave him with suffi- 
cient leeway, however, to permit him to operate discreetly in 
other areas as long as he does not meet with active governmental 
opposition. The functions assigned him by the Agreed Memo- 
randum cover both the management of the Secretariat and his 
services as Secretary-General to the Prime Ministers’ Meetings. 
In connection with his supervision of the Secretariat, he nomi- 
nates members of the senior staff’ subject to the approval of the 
Heads of Government and has the entire responsibility for mak- 
ing other staff appointments.” He prepares the draft of the 
Secretariat budget, although final approval rests outside his 
hands.“ He has general supervision over all personnel and is 
responsible for seeing that all tasks given the Secretariat are 
performed. In his réle as Secretary-General of the Prime Min- 
isters’ Meetings, he is to see to the preparation of the draft 
agenda, produce background papers, assist as necessary in the 
arrangements for the Meeting, provide secretariat services as 
required, and see that minutes are kept.” The Secretary-General 
is expected to visit the member countries” and to familiarize 
himself with their problems. 


79. Agreed Memorandum, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), pars. 33, 38. 
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Under the Agreed Memorandum on the Commonwealth Foun- 
dation, the Governments have placed the Secretary-General on 
the Foundation’s Board of Trustees and directed him to provide 
“general office services” to it.” Still other functions have been 
given him by the Governments in connection with the specialized 
conferences. Some of them are indicated in the discussion of 
Secretariat functions, above. 

The Secretary-General performs certain functions, of course, in 
the absence of specific requests from the Governments. Some of 
these are inherent in his office, as witness the following excerpt 
from a report on the activities of the CELC at the Fourth Com- 
monwealth Education Conference: “The Committee welcomed 
the initiative taken by the Secretary-General at the Fourth 
Commonwealth Education Conference after consultation with 
the CELC, to make his own proposals for activities to be under- 
taken by the Education Division, and recommends that he be 
encouraged to continue this practice, which helps to focus the 
attention of Commonwealth Governments on some of the major 
problems with which they are faced in education.” Had CELC 
not taken this position, there might well have been a serious 
conflict between the Secretary-General’s responsibility as head of 
the Secretariat and the government representatives serving on 
CELC, adviser to the Education Division. Such a conflict, if it 
arose, could presumably only be resolved at ministerial level. 

The Commonwealth Governments have happily avoided the 
mistake of denying to its Secretariat political functions, as was 
done at one time in connection with the Pan American Union. To 
be sure, the Secretariat has been forbidden “executive func- 
tions,’ and told that it must not infringe the sovereignty of the 
member states.” None of this precludes the Secretary-General 
from undertaking either assigned tasks or initiatives relating to 
matters which may be deemed “political,” however. In short, the 


87. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1965. Agreed 
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Secretary-General has a political role to play. In playing it, his 
direct access to the Heads of Government (given him by the 
Agreed Memorandum), and his acquaintance with Common- 
wealth leaders developed both in London and through his visits 
to most, if not all, of the Commonwealth capitals, have stood him 
in good stead. For in political matters above all others, what the 
Governments are willing to accept is the condition of success. 

The Secretary-General is given credit by most informed ob- 
servers for keeping the Commonwealth from splitting up over 
the Rhodesian issue. One such observer considers that the very 
fact that the Secretariat existed helped to save the Common- 
wealth at a time when Tanzania and Ghana had broken diplo- 
matic relations with the United Kingdom. More to the immediate 
point, he considers that it was the Secretary-General who per- 
suaded the two African nations not to withdraw from the Com- 
monwealth in 1965." Certainly the visits which he paid to a 
number of countries just before the January 1966 Prime Min- 
isters’ Meeting did much to hold the Commonwealth together at 
this very difficult time. 

The Biafra situation offers a particularly good example of the 
Secretary-General’s political activities from an unimpeachable 
source—namely his own report.” With the secession of Biafra, 
the Nigerian situation rapidly deteriorated. The Secretary- 
General kept in touch with both sides from the beginning, al- 
though he had no active réle until after hostilities had broken 
out, at which time there was reason to believe that the two sides 
would welcome his good offices. By October 1967 Mr. Smith was 
able to arrange for the disputants to meet at Marlborough House 
to see whether an amicable arrangement might be worked out. 
These talks having proved fruitless, Mr. Smith resumed talks 
with the two parties in an effort to obtain a resumption of direct 
negotiations. To this end he visited Lagos in February 1968. He 


91. Ingram, pp. 28-29. Ingram also suggests that the Secretariat later played a 
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finally succeeded in getting formal peace talks started at 
Kampala, Uganda, in May. As the parties were unable to agree 
on a chairman, the Secretary-General served as procedural co- 
ordinator. Since these conversations proved unsuccessful, and 
Organization for African Unity (OAU) efforts were equally so, 
the Secretary-General continued to maintain contact with both 
sides in an effort to furnish the disputants with a means of com- 
municating with each other. After the middle of 1968, both the 
Secretary-General and the OAU continued their efforts to resolve 
the situation, complementing each other’s efforts rather than 
complicating them. The Secretary-General remained prepared to 
have the Secretariat do whatever it might, whenever the op- 
portunity might offer, and did his utmost to see that relief sup- 
plies reached the areas where they were needed. In the course of 
all this he kept the Governments informed of his activities, since 
he recognized that anything he might be able to do would be 
dependent upon a willingness of the parties to deal with him, 
and at least a lack of opposition on the part of the rest of the 
member Governments to his efforts. 

The foregoing are instances in which the Secretary-General’s 
political réle is well known. Equally so are his efforts to prevent 
the projected British sale of arms to South Africa from having a 
seriously adverse effect upon the Commonwealth (outlined in 
his Third Report) in 1970-71. It is more than probable that in 
other, less well-known instances, Mr. Smith’s “quiet diplomacy” 
—to borrow a phrase from Dag Hammarskjéld—may have been 
equally, if not more, effective. 

One of the Secretary-General’s undelegated functions is to try 
to find the money, somehow, to enable the Secretariat to do all 
of the things that he, and the Governments, would like it to do. 
Given the many claims upon member resources, and the balance 
of payments difficulties which many of them have encountered, 
the task is a far from easy one. 

The Secretary-General’s principal aides are two Deputy Secre- 
taries-General and an Assistant Secretary-General. These in 1969 
were Mr. A. L. Adu of Ghana, Mr. T. E. Gooneratne of Ceylon, 
and Dr. H. W. Springer of Barbados. In 1971 they were Mr. 
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M. A. Husein of India, Sir Geoffery Wilson of Britain, and Mr. 
Y. K. Lule of Uganda. Under the Agreed Memorandum, the 
Deputy Secretaries-General (one of whom must be well-versed in 
economics and in the problems of economic development) are 
appointed by the Heads of Government via their High Commis- 
sioners in London.” Initially appointed, like the Secretary- 
General, for terms of three to five years, they may be reap- 
pointed or their terms may be extended. They, like all other 
members of the staff, must also be acceptable to their own Gov- 
ernments.™ Senior staff apart from the Deputy Secretaries- 
General are appointed at the discretion of the Secretary-General 
from lists submitted by the Governments. The Assistant Secre- 
tary-General, the Secretary-General’s two Special Assistants, 
Directors and Assistant Directors of Division, and some others, 
fall into this category and are either seconded from member 
Governments or serve on the basis of contract. Junior officers, to 
whom the same applies, may be appointed by the Secretary- 
General at his discretion. 

Senior officials attached to the Secretary-General’s office in- 
clude the Deputy Secretaries-General, the two Special Assistants, 
the Assistant Secretary-General, a Scientific Adviser who also 
serves as Secretary to the Commonwealth Scientific Committee, 
and an Information Officer. (In 1971 the Scientific Adviser was 
a Canadian, while the Information Officer was a national of Aus- 
tralia.) The principal responsibilities of the two Deputy Secre- 
taries-General are in the areas of international affairs and eco- 
nomic affairs. The Secretary-General may also delegate to them 
any functions which fall within his own purview. The Assistant 
Secretary General is principally responsible for supervising the 
work of the Secretariat in the educational sphere. The Secretary- 

93. Agreed Memorandum, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 34. 
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General determines the assignments of his Special Assistants from 
time to time as he sees fit. The functions of the Scientific Adviser 
and the Information Officer are clear from their titles. 

The Development, Aid, and Planning Division is supervised 
by a Director of Canadian origin as of 1971, and an Assistant Di- 
rector. Its principal subdivisions are a Research Section headed 
by a Chief Research Officer and employing in 1969 four additional 
Research Officers, and a Technical Assistance Headquarters 
Group manned by Technical Assistance and other Officers. 

The General, Trade, and Commodities Division is the largest 
in the Secretariat, since it has incorporated the numerous per- 
sonnel of the old CEC secretariat. Headed in 1971 by a Director 
from India and an Assistant Director, the Division operates 
through a General and Trade Department and a Commodities 
Department. The latter is divided into a Dairy Produce and Meat 
Section, Plantations Crops Section, Grain Section, Industrial Fi- 
bres Section, Fruit and Vegetable Oils Section, and Statistics 
Section. It is this division which is responsible for the research 
and publication of the economic and commodities studies men- 
tioned in connection with the Secretariat’s general functions. 

The Education Division, under a Director stemming in 1971 
from Trinidad comprises in addition an Assistant Director added 
in 1969, two Senior Education Officers and two Research Officers 
with supporting clerical staff. Its activities were outlined above 
under general Secretariat functions. The Fourth Commonwealth 
Education Conference, in 1968, had proposed an expansion of 
both program and personnel, but except for the addition of the 
Assistant Director and two subsidiary posts, it has not been pos- 
sible to augment the staff substantially.” 


96. The Report of the Conference indicates that it had laid new responsibili- 
ties on the Education Division. Among other things and in order to promote the 
information exchange envisaged, the Conference recommended that “the C.E.L.C. 
establish a sum for inclusion in the 1968-69 draft estimates of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. In addition, new generative impulses have been suggested in a num- 
ber of areas: English language teaching, a Commonwealth book development 
scheme, curriculum development, education for women, adult education and 
literacy, social studies, agricultural education, and the use of new media and tech- 
niques in educational programmes at all levels.” To facilitate the accomplishment 
of these things, the Conference recommended that “the post at Director level in 
the Education Division should be retained,” and that an Assistant Director be 
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The International Affairs Division is supervised by a Director 
(in 1971 from Britain), and contains three Assistant Directors, 
two Research Officers, and the necessary secretarial staff. This is 
the division primarily responsible for promoting political consul- 
tation, preparing background papers, developing training courses 
for Commonwealth diplomats, and supporting in any other ap- 
propriate ways the political, as contrasted with the economic and 
cultural, side of the Secretariat’s work. 

The Establishment and Finance Division, under a Director 
stemming in 1971 from Pakistan, has two subdivisions, one for 
Conferences and headed by the Secretariat’s Conference Officer, 
the other for Office Services and headed by an Administration 
Officer and an Executive Officer. The Office Services department 
is again subdivided into: Printing (External) and Distribution, 
Printing (Internal) and Distribution, Registry and Documenta- 
tion, Library, Telephonists, Typing Pool, Messengers, Chauffeurs, 
and Personnel and Accounts sections. 

At British initiative and in line with a 1966 recommendation of 
Commonwealth Law Ministers, the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing authorized the establishment of a modest Legal Division in 
the Secretariat,” which is now functioning under a British Direc- 
tor. 

As is already apparent, the Secretariat personnel is multi- 
national, in line with the Agreed Memorandum directive that 
“the paramount consideration in the selection of staff and in the 
determination of conditions of service will be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence and 
integrity, due regard being paid to the importance of recruiting 
the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible within the 


added. Some increase in professional staff was also recommended. Recognizing 
the existence of financial limitations which might impede the implementation of 
its recommendations for the moment, the Conference also recommended that the 
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Commonwealth.”* As of October 1970, twenty-two nationalities 
were represented.” No rigid quota system operates with respect 
to the staff, but care is taken to see that the senior staff, especially, 
reflects the Commonwealth as a whole. The first Secretariat 
budget assumed that supporting staff would be recruited locally, 
and made no provision for bringing in such staff from outside 
Britain. The Secretary-General has nevertheless tried to recruit 
supporting staff from a wide nationality base,” and has succeeded 
fairly well in this, although many of the subsidiary personnel are 
British. It should be pointed out that the Secretariat has escaped 
certain problems common to international secretariats, namely 
those stemming from different languages and different adminis- 
trative traditions and practices. Here, as in other areas of Com- 
monwealth endeavor, the heritage of a colonial past—in terms of 
common use of English and national administrations based on 
common principles of administration and practice—has ma- 
terially assisted the Secretariat. This has been particularly im- 
portant in the higher echelons, where common language and 
administrative practice have contributed much to the ability of 
senior officials to function competently and happily as a team. 

By October 1968 the staff had grown from its modest begin- 
nings to 168, largely as a result of the integration of the CEC 
secretariat and CELU into the Secretariat, and the honoring of 
outstanding personnel contracts. Since so large a number has 
not been felt to be necessary to the carrying out of the Secre- 
tariat’s evolving functions, certain individuals leaving the Secre- 
tariat for one reason or another have not been replaced. As of 
November 1970, the staff numbered 176. It is anticipated that the 
size of the Secretariat may decrease slightly; certainly no large 
increase is expected. 

The Agreed Memorandum makes it clear that members of 
the Secretariat staff are to regard themselves as international 
civil servants, the impartiality of whose conduct and loyalty to 
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the Commonwealth “as a whole” is beyond reproach.” That the 
staff has taken its responsibilities seriously is evident. It rightly 
regards itself as a body of Commonwealth civil servants, dedi- 
cated to Commonwealth purposes. Good staff relations are ap- 
parent, and promoted by the Commonwealth Secretariat Staff 
Association. The excellence of staff morale has undoubtedly been 
furthered by the quality and leadership of the senior staff. The 
senior officials come largely on secondment from the Common- 
wealth Governments, and the Governments have prided them- 
selves on contributing persons of the highest calibre to the 
common enterprise. 

As is the case with other international secretariats, the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat has certain privileges and immunities. 
Those enjoyed in Britain are laid down in the Commonwealth 
Secretariat Act of 1966; those available elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth rest on the action of other member Govern- 
ments.” (As late as August 1969, few, if any, had apparently 
found it necessary to pass formal legislation covering the matter. ) 

Under British legislation, the Secretariat has immunity from 
suit except as regards damage suits arising out of motor vehicle 
action. Secretariat “premises, archives and communications” are 
given full diplomatic immunity, while it is exempt from income 
tax, capital gains tax, and tariffs on items imported for official 
use. Senior officials and their families who are not citizens of the 
United Kingdom enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities, 
although they must pay taxes on their official salaries; they are 
exempt from paying National Insurance levies. Senior officials 
have no exemption from damage suits arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents. All or any immunities may be waived by the 
Secretary-General. The personal privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by senior officials exist for the benefit of the Secretariat; 
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as in the case of diplomats enjoying similar privileges and im- 
munities, officials of the Secretariat are expected to obey the law. 


Financial Basis 


The budget of the Secretariat is reviewed by the Governments 
through a Finance Committee consisting of the member High 
Commissioners in London and a representative of the United 
Kingdom, and meeting on call of either the senior High Com- 
missioner or the United Kingdom representative.* Chaired at 
least for the first few years by Dr. Laurence Lindo, Jamaican 


Table 6. Annual Budgets of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat 


Year Amount 
1966-67 £210,210 
1967-68 414,722 
1968-69 477,055 
1969-70 557,805 
1970-71 650,095 


Source: Commonwealth Secretariat, Annual 
Report, p. 18, Commonwealth Secretariat, Second 
Report, p. 72, and Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Third Report, p. 51. 





High Commissioner, the Committee approved something under 
£175,000 for 1965-66 and set up a Working Capital Fund of 
£ 40,000." Budgets approved by the Committee for the next 
few years were in the amounts indicated in Table 6. 

It should be noted that beginning with 1967-68 the expenses 
of the former secretariat of CEC and CELU were included. The 
total for that year amounted to £23,474 less than the combined 


104. Agreed Memorandum, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 42. 

105. In June, 1965, the Prime Ministers had approved a budget of £175,000; 

e amount was lowered slightly by the Finance Committee. Commonwealth 
Secretariat, Annual Report, p. 18. 
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Table 7. Contributions to the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat Budget 








Country Rate 
Australia % 9.17 
Barbados fo 
Botswana da 
Canada 18.20 
Ceylon 1.50 
Cyprus 75 
Fiji 75 
The Gambia “ae 
Ghana 1.50 
Guyana 79 
India 10.48 
Jamaica 1.50 
Kenya 1.50 
Lesotho he 
Malawi he 
Malaysia 1.50 
Malta fo 
Mauritius cD 
New Zealand 2.17 
Nigeria 1.50 
Pakistan 2.23 
Sierra Leone 1.50 
Singapore 1.50 
Swaziland To 
Tanzania 1.50 
Tonga ho 
Trinidad and Tobago 1.50 
Uganda 1.50 
United Kingdom 30.00 
Western Samoa ee) 
Zambia 1.50 


Source: Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, 
Annex Ill, p. 56. 





6 


budgets of the Secretariat, CEC, and CELU the previous year.” 

The amounts to be contributed by the Governments were, 
under the Agreed Memorandum, to be determined by ability to 
pay.” An annexed scale of contributions has since been super- 
seded by one or more new ones, as additional members have 


106. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 72. 
107. Agreed Memorandum, Cmnd. 2713 (1965), par. 41. 
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joined the Commonwealth. The scale in use in 1969 and there- 
after is based on the U.N. scale, with a normal minimum set at 
1.5 percent. The percentages due from the member countries as 
of 1971 are indicated in Table 7. The heaviest contributors 
are thus the United Kingdom, Canada, India, and Australia; 
these countries cover thirty, eighteen, ten, and nine percent of the 
costs of the Secretariat, respectively. Nauru as of 1971 contributed 
£1,000 to the budget of the Secretariat. 

There is an additional source of income, although a minor 
one as yet, in the form of income from the sale of publications. 
As of the end of 1968, the Secretariat received approximately 
£ 3,000 a year from that source. 


The Importance of the Secretariat 


When one views the Secretariat as “visible symbol of Com- 
monwealth association,” he is putting into a not unhappy phrase 
the fact that the Commonwealth exists. This, of course, is quite 
correct. But in this connection it is perhaps well to bear in mind, 
particularly in view of the scepticism which abounds, that the 
Commonwealth might well not exist in more than a rhetorical 
sense if it were not for two things. The first is the fact that with 
the establishment of the Secretariat it was made more than ap- 
parent that the Commonwealth represents, more accurately than 
ever before, the free association of independent countries. 
Britain remained the most important segment in many ways, as 
the most developed of the associated nations. But it was no 
longer in a position to dominate the rest. The Agreed Memoran- 
dum directed the Secretary-General to “establish close relations 
with Commonwealth Governments and with their representa- 
tives in London.” Through an annual report, the Governments 
were “to keep the development of the Secretariat’s functions 
under regular review.” Close relations are maintained with the 
Governments, and the Secretary-General’s Reports are reviewed 
by them. They (plural) determine the Secretariat’s direction. 


108. Ibid., par. 14. 
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The second fact of importance is that the Secretariat does a 
job, and a job which supports in ways too numerous to mention 
the desire of the Governments to move ahead cooperatively on 
many different fronts. To view the Secretariat simply as “symbol” 
is to underestimate the réle which it plays in the Commonwealth 
cooperation of today. 


ae 


Political Consultation 


The two words most often used in discussing the contempo- 
rary Commonwealth are “consultation” and “cooperation.” The 
first tends to be mentioned in a political context, the second with 
respect to economic, social, and cultural matters. About what 
political affairs, then, do its members consult, and to what 
purpose? 

Political consultation first became important as the Dominions 
began to develop individual foreign policies; prior to that time 
Britain controlled Imperial foreign and defense policy, giving 
to the Dominions such information as it deemed appropriate. 
The older Dominions began to construct their own foreign 
policies well before the outbreak of World War II; the process 
was simply accelerated in the light of changes in the international 
power situation visible by the end of the war. For the newer 
Commonwealth members, of course, independence in foreign 


policy was simply a part of the total independence package. 


The Development of Postwar Consultation 


The postwar Commonwealth inherited a series of problems 
deriving from the hostilities in which most of it had been en- 
gaged, and consultation about the positions to be taken with 
respect to them was more than natural. This community of 
interest proved to be a useful cement in the coordination of 
foreign policy in the early postwar years. Then as the postwar 
reconstruction period merged into a period of decolonization, 
national interests diverged. While the United Kingdom con- 
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tinued to require a global policy closely integrated with its 
continuing responsibilities for the defense of overseas areas, the 
growing number of other Commonwealth members, no longer 
able to count to the same extent as before on British assistance 
in security matters, began to assess their defense needs, and 
therefore to a considerable extent their foreign policies, on a 
narrower base. In some instances, and especially in the areas of 
former British settlement, foreign policies were also affected by 
ties of sentiment to Britain and other Commonwealth countries. 
In others, however, policy tended to be determined solely by 
national estimates of security needs, economic interest, and 
matters of principle—such as anti-colonialism and/or human 
rights—about which individual states happened to feel deeply. 

There were, however, certain advantages to continued con- 
sultation. For one thing, it permitted member countries to offset 
potential United States influence—deriving from extensive finan- 
cial and other assistance of various sorts, and from increased 
trade—with the Commonwealth association. For another, there 
was a practical utility to be found in seeking the support of other 
Commonwealth countries—without aspiring to anything resem- 
bling a Commonwealth foreign policy—in international negotia- 
tions. In addition, the overtures of a sympathetic Commonwealth 
country might be used to good advantage where an oblique, 
rather than a direct, approach to a non-Commonwealth country 
appeared conducive to desired results.” 

In short, the Commonwealth continued to consult on political 
matters, establishing the practice of reviewing the general 
international situation at each Prime Ministers’ Meeting. Perhaps 
the high point in consultation was reached about 1950; cer- 
tainly the 1956 Suez affair marked something of a watershed. 

Going back to the 1944 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, we find in 
the Declaration issued at the end of the session: “We have also 
examined together the principles which determine our foreign 
policies, and their application to current problems. Here too we 


1. On these points, see Patrick Gordon Walker, The Commonwealth, Mercury 
Books No. 63 (London: Mercury Books, 1965), pp. 306-7. 
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are in complete agreement.” It is doubtful that on any later oc- 
casion it was possible to make such an unequivocal statement 
of consensus! 

There was consultation before and at the San Francisco Con- 
ference of 1945 about the terms of the Charter of what was to 
become the United Nations, and at San Francisco there was 
disagreement on several issues. On the veto, to cite one example, 
Britain supported it while Australia and New Zealand helped 
to lead the opposition. Similar differences were seen in the de- 
bates on the arrangements which were to govern dependent 
territories, and certain economic and social provisions of the 
Charter, where Britain was on one side and Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand on another.’ There were also important points, 
of course, on which the Commonwealth countries saw eye to 
eye. 

At the Commonwealth meeting of Foreign Ministers at 
Colombo in January 1950 it was agreed to establish the Colombo 
Plan for assistance to Southeast Asia. Apart from that, the final 
communiqué lists a number of topics which were discussed 
without indicating that agreement had been reached on any of 
them except, perhaps by implication, the peace treaty with 


Japan." 


2. From the document reprinted in Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and 
Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs 1931-1952, 2 vols. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1953), I, 586. 

3. See T. B. Millar, The Commonwealth and the United Nations (Sydney: 
Sydney University Press, 1967), p. 3. 

4. According to the communiqué issued 14 January 1950, the Foreign Minis- 
ters “reconsidered in the light of subsequent developments the provisional con- 
clusions reached at the Commonwealth Conference held in Canberra in 1947 on 
the conditions for a peace settlement with Japan. On this subject the Ministers 
attending the Conference will submit recommendations to their Governments.” 
(Mansergh, II, 1187.) In the light of the comments made by the Economist, 
however, there is doubt that unanimity was, in fact, implied: “The debates over 
the recognition of Bao-Dai, over the Japanese peace treaty and over the recogni- 
tion of the Communist government in China showed that no progress has been 
made towards the idea of a unified Commonwealth foreign policy. Canada and 
South Africa are positively opposed to the idea; India is willing to lead, but not 
follow; Australia and New Zealand support the idea in theory but, for instance, 
refuse to recognise the Peking government. The ‘exchange of views’ may have 
made quarrels less likely, but contrary actions remain. It is questionable whether 
agreements in principle and disagreements in practice constitute a satisfactory 
basis for Commonwealth policy.” “New Patterns for the Commonwealth,” Econo- 
mist, CLVIII (21 Jan. 1950), 140. 
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At the 1951 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, a number of interna- 
tional issues were discussed with no indication of agreement as to 
the nature of desirable solutions. That there was an area of 
consensus, at least on the nature of the problems, however, is 
apparent from the Declaration attached to the final communiqué, 
which outlined principles on which the Prime Ministers took a 
common view—as on the need for peace, the urgency of peace 
settlements with Germany and Japan, relations with the Com- 
munist world, the desirability of a Korean cease-fire, the need 
to promote economic and social development, and the like. The 
Declaration concluded: 


In brief, the problem of peace is that of removing the causes of 
war; of easing tension and promoting understanding; of assisting those 
less-developed nations which need our aid; of being at all times will- 
ing to discuss our differences without foolishly assuming that all 
attempts to secure peace are a form of “appeasement.” We will culti- 
vate the friendships we now have, and hope that with wise approaches 
differences may become less and ultimately disappear. 

But, while we say these things with a full heart, we are bound to 
add that, so long as fear of aggression exists, we will have to 
strengthen our defences with all speed and diligence. This may well 
result in placing heavy burdens upon our peoples. It is our firm belief 
that the rule of law should govern human conduct; and we are pre- 
pared to accept whatever sacrifices may be necessary to uphold, with 
all other nations, those principles of international law and order which 
are essential conditions for world peace and progress.° 


Former Commonwealth Relations Secretary Patrick Gordon 
Walker regards 1950-51 as the zenith of Commonwealth foreign 
policy coordination in the light of the contemporary attempts to 
bring the Pacific strategies of the United States and the Common- 
wealth together, the inception of the Colombo Plan, and Com- 
monwealth cooperation in the Korean war,’ although he also 
reminds us that shortly thereafter differences of policy became 
substantial, especially with reference to Asia. With the addition 
to the Commonwealth of a number of African countries, and 

5. Mansergh, II, 1209. 

6. Gordon Walker, pp. 315-16. At this point the United Kingdom, Canada, 


Australia, and New Zealand contributed to a Commonwealth division of some 
33,000 men, while India offered an ambulance unit. 
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eventually of more Asian countries, marked differences of foreign 
policy became increasingly apparent. Except for Pakistan, the 
postwar members were countries which prided themselves on 
their nonalignment, while most of the older Commonwealth 
countries had joined such defense associations as NATO, 
SEATO, and CENTO. 

Prior to 1956, however, there was little doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the advantages of political consultation outweighed 
any disadvantages which might exist. Neither Britain nor any 
other Commonwealth country then or later, of course, acknowl- 
edged any right of a Commonwealth consensus to dictate its 
course. Nevertheless it was British practice to consult the other 
Commonwealth countries on major aspects of its foreign policy. 
That is to say, Britain informed other Commonwealth members 
of impending developments and gave them an opportunity to 
express their views. Other Commonwealth members did likewise. 
When, therefore, Britain in 1956 failed to inform other Common- 
wealth members of its intended incursion into Suez, this was 
regarded as a breach of faith of the greatest magnitude. The 
Commonwealth was severely shaken. While Australia and New 
Zealand supported Britain,’ and South Africa considered the 
nationalization of the Canal none of its affair,” Nehru con- 
demned the British and French action as aggression while 
former Governor General Rajagopalachari called for India to 
withdraw from the Commonwealth.’® There were anti-invasion 
demonstrations in Pakistan and at least some nonofficial demands 
that Pakistan quit the Commonwealth.” Ceylon labelled the 
invasion aggression and demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of British and French troops.” Canada, while not approving of 
the British and French action, found a much more constructive 


7. See James Eayrs, ed., The Commonwealth and Suez, A Documentary Survey 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 225-33, 241-45. 

8. Ibid., pp. 245-48, 450-51. 

g. Ibid., pp. 248, 256; Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and Speeches on Com- 
monwealth Affairs 1952-1962 (London: Oxford University Press, 1963), pp. 
521-23. 

10. Eayrs, pp. 261-62; Sarwar K. Hasan, “Pakistan and the Commonwealth,” 
data paper prepared for the Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1959, p. 6. 

11. Eayrs, pp. 270-72, 465-71. 
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role to play in developing a means by which Britain and France 
might extricate themselves from an untenable situation.” 

Did or did not the Suez affair nearly break up the Common- 
wealth? Opinions differ. One careful student of the subject, 
T. B. Millar, cites Lester Pearson’s estimate of shortly after the 
event, that the incident might well have done so,” only to dis- 
agree with it in the light of various statements of important 
Asian members. Once the initial shock was over, Bandaranaike 
of Ceylon (on 8 November) expressed doubt of the wisdom of 
dissolving the Commonwealth when the Suez action was opposed 
by so many in Britain and might well bring about a change in 
Government there. Suhrawardy, on 15 November, made clear 
that Pakistan needed its Commonwealth friends.“ Nehru, in the 
Rajya Sabha 7 December 1956, opposed a resolution calling upon 
the Government to take India out of the Commonwealth“ In 
the Lok Sabha 24 March 1957, Nehru again asserted his intention 
to keep India within it: 


I have felt, and for the first . . . time in these many years, that it 
may some time or other require further consideration. But in this as 
in many other matters we are not going to act in a huff or in a spirit 
of anger merely because we dislike something that has happened. 
I feel . . . that in spite of these occurrences that have happened and 
that have distressed us, it is right for us to continue our assocation 
with the Commonwealth for a variety of reasons which I mentioned 
then, among them being primarily the fact that our policies... 
are in no way conditioned or deflected from their normal course by 
that association. . . . 

Secondly, at this moment, when there are so many disruptive tend- 
encies in the world, it is better to retain every kind of association, 
which is not positively harmful to us, than to break it. Breakng it it- 
self is a disruptive thing. It does not add to that spirit of peaceful 


12. Ibid., pp. 422-23, 433-34. On the attitudes of Canada and other Common- 
wealth countries, see also Millar, pp. 65-70. 

13. Millar is referring here to an interview which the then Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Mr. Pearson, gave to Blair Fraser and Lional Shapiro in May 
1957, and which was published in Maclean’s Magazine (Toronto) on 6 July. Mr. 
Pearson is quoted as saying that if the British and French had carried out the in- 
vasion unchecked, “ ‘the strains and stresses on Asian members of the Common- 
wealth would have been so great that they would not have been able to with- 
stand them.’ ” Eayrs, p. 433. 

14. Millar, pp. 74-75. See also Eayrs, p. 269. 

15. Eayrs, p. 452. 
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settlements and peaceful associations that we wish to develop in the 
world.” 


It seems probable that John Holmes, Canadian authority on 
the Commonwealth, is correct when he points out that despite 
the bitterness, Suez demonstrated the strength rather than the 
weakness of the association. While certain non-Commonwealth 
countries were washing their hands of the business, men like 
Pearson, Nehru, Suhrawardy, and St. Laurent, encouraged by 
those in Britain who opposed the policy which had taken France 
and the United Kingdom into Suez, were doing their utmost to 
resolve the situation with minimum loss of credit to Britain.” 

Britain had not consulted Commonwealth leaders before 
taking the fateful step for the same reason that it had not con- 
sulted the United States, namely, an awareness that these coun- 
tries would disapprove the contemplated action and do their 
utmost to dissuade the United Kingdom from undertaking it. 
The result of the venture, of course, was to subject both the 
Western Alliance and the Commonwealth to serious strain.” 

That there should still have been a sense of strain by the 1957 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting is not surprising. It would have been 
equally unsurprising had skepticism of British good faith been 
manifested in a weakening of the determination to consult in 
future. Instead, the Ministers took the occasion to reiterate 
their conviction of the value of consultation in the following 
terms: 


In this association of free and independent nations it is inevitable that 
there should be some differences of viewpoint and opinon. But these 
meetings reveal a broad similarity of approach and purpose. It is not 
their function, nor is it the object of this communiqué, to record 
agreed decisions or formal resolutions. Their value lies in the op- 
portunity which they afford for a full and candid exchange of views 


16. Quoted in ibid., pp. 454-55. 

17. John W. Holmes, “The Commonwealth and the United Nations,” in A 
Decade of the Commonwealth 1955-1964, ed. W. B. Hamilton, Kenneth Robin- 
son, and C. D. W. Goodwin (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press for the Duke 
University Commonwealth-Studies Center, 1966), p. 353. See also Millar, p. 75. 

18. Gordon Walker considers that the combination of policy and failure to 
consult with respect to it put the Commonwealth to a strain greater than it had 
ever experienced. P. 320. 
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in the light of which each Commonwealth Government can formulate 
and pursue its separate policies with deeper knowledge and under- 
standing of the views and interests of its fellow Members.” 


Political consultation, then, continues to occur through the 
channels mentioned in chapter 2: through formal conferences 
of various sorts, through the network of High Commissioners, 
through delegations to non-Commonwealth conferences, and 
otherwise. The content of political consultation is easiest to 
document in connection with the Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters’ Meetings, of course, since in contrast to most other avenues 
of communication, these give rise to formal communiqués. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that this represents only a 
portion, and perhaps a fairly small portion, of the total consulta- 
tion which takes place. 


Consultation at Prime Ministers’ Meetings 


With what do these Meetings deal? It continues to be cus- 
tomary at Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings to review 
the general international situation before turning to problems 
of special interest to the participants at the time of any given 
Meeting. In some cases agreement, at least in principle, is re- 
corded, while in others, the Meetings at most serve to clarify 
points of view. In still others, of course, the Meetings have been 
used to attempt to bring about changes in the policies of par- 
ticular members, of which substantial numbers of other members 
have evidently disapproved. In only a very limited number of 
instances has it been sought to bring the weight of the Common- 
wealth to bear on the solution of problems which have been 
largely external to the Commonwealth membership. 

The areas of agreement indicated in the communiqués issued 
at the end of Prime Ministers’ Meetings are to be found chiefly 
either in noncontroversial matters or in generalizations concern- 
ing questions about the specifics of which members may have 
differed profoundly. The Malaysian dispute with Indonesia 


19. Reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, p. 534. 
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was noncontroversial in the sense that there was no real division 
within the Commonwealth with respect to it. The Ministers 
were therefore able to give clear-cut “sympathy and support” 
to Malaysia in 1964,” and to confirm that moral support in 
1965.” In the later dispute between Malaysia and the Philippines 
over Sabah, the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting could agree that 
“the difficulties between Malaysia and the Philippines arising 
out of the Philippine claims to Sabah had hampered the progress 
of regional co-operation in South East Asia. [The meeting] 
expressed the hope that these difficulties could be resolved by 
peaceful means, upholding the right of self-determination which 
has been exercised by the people of Sabah.”” In the same non- 
controversial category are to be found the conclusions of the 
Ministers with respect to the American intervention in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965, the 1968 events in Czechoslovakia, 
and Venezuelan claims to territory in Guyana in 1969. Apropos 
of the situation in the Dominican Republic, the 1965 Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting “took note of the situation” and the Ministers 
“expressed the hope that peace would be restored there and a 
final settlement reached within the framework of the Charter of 
the United Nations on the basis of self-determination and in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of the Republic.” In 
reacting to the later Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
January 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, having indicated its 
support of nonintervention in principle, went on to state: “Heads 
of Government felt that events in Czechoslovakia, in violation 
of these principles and of the United Nations Charter, tended to 
undermine respect for the territorial integrity and sovereign 
independence of all States, particularly small States." In 1969, 
the Prime Ministers sympathized with Guyana’s concern over 
a Venezuelan claim to over half its territory.” 

The Congo affair was discussed at both the 1961 and 1962 


20. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1964. Final Com- 
muniqué, Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 3. 

21. Ibid., Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1965. Final Communiqué, 
Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 3. 

22. Commonwealth Secretariat, Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
London, 7th-15th January, 1969. Final Communiqué (London, n.d.), p. 5. 

23. Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 4. 24. Final Communiqué, p. 4. 

25. Ibid., p. 5. 
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Prime Ministers’ Meetings. This, however, was a case where 
important differences of view were obscured rather than revealed 
by the final communiqués. Thus the 1961 communiqué records 
that “the Prime Ministers re-affirmed the support of their Goy- 
ernments for the efforts of the United Nations to restore order 
in the Congo and to secure the independence and integrity of 
the Republic. They deplored outside intervention in the Congo 
and recognised that many of the problems which have arisen 
were due to such intervention. They considered that the United 
Nations forces in the Congo should be strengthened and that 
the Security Council resolution of 21st February should be fully 
implemented.” The 1962 communiqué simply took cognizance 
of a recent proposal of the Acting U.N. Secretary-General and 
expressed the hope that it would lead to a settlement.” 

Outright differences of view are far from unusual. Sometimes 
areas of disagreement may be discerned simply through a failure 
of a final communiqué to say more than that such and such 
a matter was discussed. At other times, however, the area of 
disagreement is spelled out more fully. The discussion of the 
possible British entry into the Common Market, to which the 
bulk of the 1962 Prime Ministers’ Meeting was devoted, pointed 
up certain such areas. Thus one may read in the final com- 
muniqué: 


The representatives of other Commonwealth Governments wel- 
comed this opportunity for personal consultation on this issue. . . . 

The representatives of the other Commonwealth countries freely 
acknowledged the strenuous efforts which the British Government 
have made to ensure on the part of the Six a full understanding of 
the safeguards required, if Britain’s entry into the Common Market is 
not to be on such terms and conditions as to impair their vital in- 
WARES, 6 6 6 

At the same time the representatives of various Commonwealth 
Governments expressed anxieties about the possible effects of Britain’s 
entry into the European Economic Community. They trusted that, 
should there be a closer association between Britain and Europe, it 


26. Reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, p. 555. 
27. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1962. Final Com- 
muniqué, Cmnd. 1836 (1962), p. 2. 
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would not be allowed, as it developed, to weaken the cohesion of the 
Commonwealth or its influence for peace and progress in the 
world. ... 

Some independent African countries considered that association 
with the Community under Part IV of the Treaty of Rome would 
not be acceptable to them.” 


The discussion of the problem of disarmament has come 
closer to reflecting a real consensus of the Governments at the 
Prime Ministers’ Meetings on a controversial issue than almost 
anything else in recent years. At the 1955 Meeting, the Ministers 
put the Commonwealth on record as favoring and intending to 
work towards “a disarmament agreement which includes forces 
and weapons of all kinds and is both comprehensive and effec- 
tive.” In 1956 they again “emphasized the importance they 
attach to the search for a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment,” while in 1957 they agreed that “even a limited agree- 
ment, by reducing the suspicions and tensions throughout the 
world, would help to create conditions in which a more com- 
prehensive scheme of disarmament could be developed.” In 
1960, the Prime Ministers’ Meeting hoped that the Summit 
Meeting then in the offing would “be able to make significant 
progress towards an eventual settlement, under international 
control, of the problem of disarmament.” 

The Summit Meeting having aborted, in 1961 the Prime 
Ministers sought for the first time collectively and directly to 
influence the outcome of a general international problem by 
developing a joint Statement on disarmament which the Govern- 
ments brought to the attention of the United Nations and its 
non-Commonwealth members. The aim was stated to be “total 
world-wide disarmament, subject to effective inspection and 
control.” Agreement should be reached, the Governments felt, on 
the basis of six principles, namely: 


(a) All national armed forces and armaments must be reduced to 
the levels agreed to be necessary for internal security. 


28. Ibid., pp. 4-5. See also below, chapter 6. 

29. Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, p. 416. 

30. Final Communiqué, ibid., p. 418. 31. Final Communiqué, ibid., p. 535. 
32. Final Communiqué, ibid., p. 554. 
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(b) Once started, the process of disarmament should be continued 
without interruption until it is completed, subject to verification at 
each stage that all parties are duly carrying out their undertakings. 

(c) The elimination of nuclear and conventional armaments must 
be so phased that at no stage will any country or group of countries 
obtain a significant military advantage. 

(d) In respect of each phase there should be established, by 
agreement, effective machinery of inspection, which should come 
into operation simultaneously with the phase of disarmament to which 
it relates. 

(e) Disarmament should be carried out as rapidly as possible in 
progressive stages, within specified periods of time. 

(f) At the appropriate stage, a substantial and adequately armed 
military force should be established, to prevent aggression and en- 
force observance of the disarmament agreement; and an international 
authority should be created, in association with the United Nations, 
to control this force and to ensure that it is not used for any purpose 
inconsistent with the Charter.* 


The Ministers hoped that this new initiative, combined with a 
reopening of negotiations on a nuclear test ban, might suffice to 
get the wider disarmament negotiations off the ground.” 

At their subsequent conferences, the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers continued to review the evolution of arms limitation 
negotiations, reaffirming their interest in general and complete 
disarmament again and again and, in addition, indicating their 
concern with problems of nuclear proliferation, underground 
nuclear testing, and related matters.” 

Another area of real agreement has been that of support for 
the United Nations, and has been reflected at numerous Prime 
Ministers’ Meetings with varying degrees of intensity. At the 
1961 Meeting, the Ministers discussed proposed structural re- 
forms for the United Nations, by implication rejecting the 
Russian troika proposal. At the 1964 Meeting, the Ministers 


33. The Statement on Disarmament is reprinted in ibid., pp. 556-58. 

34. Final Communiqué, ibid., p. 556. 

35. See final communiqués, Cmnd. 1836 (1962), p. 2; Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 
3; Cmnd. 2712 (1965), pp. 4-5; Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting in London 1966. Final Communiqué, Cmnd. 3115 (1966), pp. 5-6; and 
Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), Dele 

36. “The Prime Ministers considered the various proposals which have recently 
been put forward for changes in the structure of the United Nations—including, 
in particular, the structure of its Councils, the position of the Secretary-General 
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recognized the need to strengthen the United Nations and 
especially its peace-keeping capacity,” and expressed concern 
over its financial crisis. Similar views were manifested at the 
1965 Meeting, at which loyalty to the United Nations was again 
pledged.* The September 1966 Meeting took the unusual step 
of sending a message to U Thant, unanimously urging him to 
accept another term as United Nations Secretary General.” 

Certain matters handled by the United Nations have also 
reflected a genuine Commonwealth consensus. The Prime Min- 
isters made clear in 1964 their desire to leave the Cyprus question 
to the United Nations. They therefore “expressed concern,” sup- 
ported the Security Council Resolutions of 4 and 13 March and 
20 June, 1964, and “asserted that the Cyprus problem should be 
solved within the frame-work of the United Nations and in ac- 
cordance with the principles of democracy and justice.” At the 
same time, “they appealed to all countries concerned to refrain 
from any action which might undermine the task of the United 
Nations peace-keeping force, to which a number of Common- 
wealth countries are contributing, or might prejudice the en- 
deavours of the United Nations to find a lasting solution in 
conformity with the Charter of the United Nations.” In 1965 the 
Prime Ministers completely supported U.N. efforts to resolve 
the situation, the U.N. Peace-Keeping Force, and the efforts of 
the U.N. mediator.” A similar position was taken in 1966.” 

The Middle East situation also gave rise to a consensus as of 
January 1969, insofar as both its urgency and the desirability of 
support for United Nations efforts were concerned. The Heads 
of Government indicated their belief that the Security Council 


and the organisation of the Secretariat. They recognised that such changes could 
only be made with general consent. They agreed that, whatever adjustments might 
be made, it remained vitally important to uphold the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter and to preserve the international and interdependent 
character of the Secretariat. They further agreed that members of the Common- 
wealth shared with all nations a fundamental common interest in maintaining the 
integrity of the United Nations as a force for orderly political, economic and social 
progress throughout the world.” Reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 
1952-1062, p. 556. 

37. Cmnd. 2441 (1964), pp. 3-4. 38. Cmnd. 2712 (1965), pp. 2-3. 
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Resolution of 22 November 1967 offered a basis for settlement, 
and urged that all countries give the fullest support to the Jarring 
mission. They found the four-power efforts then being made 
encouraging, but considered that other interested countries also 
might “contribute towards a settlement.” 

It would thus appear that in relation to arms limitation and 
support for the United Nations and certain of its pacific settle- 
ment efforts, as well as in respect to a limited number of other 
questions, consultation disclosed broad areas of real agreement 
while in others (for example, aspects of the Congo and Korean 
cases, Chinese representation in the United Nations, and the 
desirability of Britain’s joining the European Economic Com- 
munity), the discussion did more to indicate differing points of 
view or concerns, and the reasons for them, than anything else. 
There were certain matters, however, in which the political 
discussions taking place at Prime Ministers’ Meetings represented 
a far from veiled attempt to bring about changes in member 
policy. In this category fall discussions of South African racial 
policy (which turned into consideration of nonmember policy 
after the withdrawal of the Union of South Africa in 1961), and 
the discussion of British colonial policy. 

Traditionally, the member countries have taken the position 
that the internal affairs of the several nations are not a matter 
for Commonwealth consideration. In the light of this principle, 
South African racial policies were not discussed at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings prior to 1960. In that year, 
however, the 1960 notification by South Africa that it proposed 
to become a republic opened the door to a consideration of the 
nature of a government which wished to remain within the 
Commonwealth after giving up allegiance to the Crown. That 
it did so was, of course, in part the result of the fact that Asian 
and African states had joined the Commonwealth and that other 
African countries were on the verge of doing so. In 1960, how- 
ever, the tradition of nonintervention in internal affairs was still 


43. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 4. 
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sufficiently strong that the consideration of South Africa’s policies 
was put on an informal basis. As noted in the final communiqué: 


Whilst reaffirming the traditional practice that Commonwealth 
conferences do not discuss the internal affairs of member countries 
ministers availed themselves of Mr Louw’s presence in London to 
have informal discussions with him about the racial situation in South 
Africa. During these informal discussions Mr Louw gave information 
and answered questions on the Union’s policies, and the other minis- 
ters conveyed to him their views on the South African problem. The 
ministers emphasised that the Commonwealth itself is a multi-racial 
association and expressed the need to ensure good relations between 
all member states and peoples of the Commonwealth.“ 


After the projected South African referendum on the republican 
issue had occurred, the question of South Africa’s continuation 
in the Commonwealth had formally to be met at the Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting of 1961. On this occasion the fiction of in- 
formality was cast aside, and as noted in an earlier chapter, 
South African policies were fully considered and condemned 
with the consequence that the application of South Africa to 
continue in the Commonwealth was withdrawn.” 

Once South Africa had left the Commonwealth, the barrier 
to consideration of its domestic policies was eliminated; South 
Africa was roundly condemned for its apartheid policy at the 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting of 1964 while a difference of opinion 
was recorded on the issue of applying sanctions in an effort to 
bring about a change in policy. The areas of agreement and 
disagreement are brought out clearly in the final communiqué: 


The Prime Ministers reaffirmed their condemnation of the policy 
of apartheid practised by the Government of the Republic of South 
Africa. Some Commonwealth Prime Ministers felt very strongly that 
the only effective means of dealing with the problem of apartheid was 
the application of economic sanctions and an arms embargo. It was 
recognised however that there was a difference of opinion among 
Commonwealth countries as to the effectiveness of economic sanc- 
tions and as to the extent to which they regarded it as right or practi- 


44. Reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, p. 362. 
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cable to seek to secure the abandonment of apartheid by coercive ac- 
tion, of whatever kind. But the Prime Ministers were unanimous in 
calling upon South Africa to bring to an end the practice of apartheid, 
which had been repeatedly condemned by the United Nations and 
was deplored by public opinion throughout the world.” 


South Africa has also been condemned for its apartheid policies 
at the succeeding Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings— 
in 1965, 1966, and 1969.” In 1966 and 1969, “concern” was also 
expressed over South Africa’s failure to live up to its international 
obligations with respect to Southwest Africa.” 

In contrast to the frequent discussion of South Africa’s racial 
policies, Nigeria’s problems with Biafra were not made a matter 
of discussion at the Prime Ministers’ Meetings. The members 
were content to leave the matter to the Nigerians and to the 
Organization for African Unity—and to the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General—in the process returning to the tradition 
that member nations’ internal problems were not a matter for 
Commonwealth consultation. 

Many members of the Commonwealth, however, did have a 
strong interest in the whole decolonization process and felt it 
entirely appropriate to discuss it at the Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ings. Taking the opportunity offered by the Meetings in 1964, 
1965, September 1966, and 1969 to lament and otherwise express 
dissatisfaction over Portugal’s failure to grant self-determination 
to its African colonies,” the African and Asian members of the 
Commonwealth considered it both right and proper to concern 

46. Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 6. 

47. Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 4; Cmnd. 3115 (1966), p. 6; Commonwealth Sec- 
retariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 9. 

48. Cmnd. 3115 (1966), p. 6; Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué 
(1969), p. 9. The September 1966 Meeting discussed the recent decision of the 
International Court of Justice and regretted that it had taken its stand on a pro- 
cedural rather than the substantive issue. On possible revocation of the mandate 
under which South Africa governed Southwest Africa, the communiqué reveals: 
“While the Meeting noted that it was still open to the United Nations to raise 
collectively with the Court the question of South Africa’s discharge of its respon- 
sibilities under the mandate, most members thought it necessary that the United 
Nations should now revoke the mandate of South Africa in respect of South-West 
Africa and take over responsibility for its administration until such time as it 
achieves independence. They noted that this matter would be considered at the 
forthcoming session of the United Nations General Assembly. Cmnd. 3115, p. 6. 
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themselves in greater depth with British decolonization. Al- 
though Britain had long since determined to bring its remaining 
colonial dependencies to independence as rapidly as possible, 
and therefore the desire of former colonial areas to have a hand 
in the process must have seemed a work of supererogation, the 
British Government decided to go along. In the process, how- 
ever, it made clear that a willingness to report on progress did 
not represent an abdication of its sole responsibility for moving 
its dependencies towards independence. 

Thus, at the 1964 Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 
Britain made a report on the status and prospects of the remain- 
ing non-self-governing territories which covered, among others, 
Northern Rhodesia, Gambia, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swazi- 
land, the Federation of South Arabia, and British Guiana. While 
welcoming the progress which the report outlined, the Prime 
Ministers of the remaining countries “recognised that the au- 
thority and responsibility for leading her remaining Colonies 
to independence must continue to rest with Britain.” This did 
not prevent them from discussing Rhodesia in detail,’ however, 
nor from considering the racial situation in Guyana” and special 
problems of some of the smaller dependencies which might 
make it difficult for them to exist as independent units.” 

Britain has continued to report on the progress of its de- 
pendencies towards self-government at successive Prime Min- 
isters’ Meetings,” assuring the other Heads of Government in 
1965 that the aim of the British Government was “to lead to 
independence, on the basis of democratic government and the 


50. Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 5. 51. See below, p. 130ff. 

52. “The Meeting expressed concern at the political rivalries in British Guiana 
which had led to disorder and inter-racial strife and had prejudiced the attain- 
ment of independence. While several different views were expressed on the 
methods to be employed, a number of Prime Ministers expressed the hope that 
the political leaders of British Guiana would seek urgently a basis for collabora- 
tion in the interest of their fellow countrymen of all races in order to restore 
mutual confidence among the races and to strengthen a spirit of national purpose 
and unity. Only in these circumstances could British Guiana hope to sustain true 
independence.” Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 5. 
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principle of universal adult suffrage, such of the remaining ter- 
ritories as desired it and could sustain it. . . .”° While in 1965 
Britain reported on thirty-one dependencies,” in 1969 it indi- 
cated that only twenty remained, of which sixteen had made 
“recent constitutional advances.” In 1966, New Zealand joined 
Britain in reporting, giving developments in respect to Western 
Samoa and the Cook Islands.* 

In the process of considering these reports the other Prime 
Ministers have not hesitated to make suggestions, but in no case 
have they been as preoccupied with the course of events as in 
respect to Southern Rhodesia. In this case the African govern- 
ments, in particular, have sought by every means within their 
power to influence the course of British policy, not only through 
the Commonwealth but also through the United Nations and 
the Organization for African Unity (OAU).® The Rhodesian 
matter was critical for the Commonwealth because it raised the 
question whether that association, avowedly multiracial, could 
ensure racial justice in the territory for which a member was 
responsible. The continued existence of the Commonwealth 
might well depend upon the answer. 

The problem antedates the breakup of the attempted federa- 
tion of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland on 
31 December 1963,” but it was that event that gave it particular 
urgency. And even before the final breakup the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations and the Colonies, Duncan 
Sandys, had told the House of Commons: 


The question of Southern Rhodesia’s independence is one in which the 
whole Commonwealth is acutely interested. Great principles and deep 
emotions are involved. If we were to give independence to Southem 
Rhodesia on terms which were unacceptable to our fellow members 
we would be likely to cause grievous injury to the unity of the Com- 
monwealth and to the image it presents to the world. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the whole Commonwealth will have to be consulted. I am 
wondering whether we might not go further than that. Might it not 


55. Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 6. 56. Ibid. 
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perhaps be possible for other members of the Commonwealth to help 
in a more positive way in the task of finding a generally acceptable 
solution? 


Consistently with this line of thinking, Britain reported to the 
1964 Prime Ministers’ conference on Rhodesia, as well as on other 
dependencies. The other Heads of Government “welcomed the 
decision already announced by the British Government that, as 
in the case of other territories, the existence of sufficiently repre- 
sentative institutions would be a condition of the grant of in- 
dependence to Southern Rhodesia,” and approved the British 
indication that “they would not recognise any unilateral declara- 
tion of independence [UDI],” while assuring Britain that they 
would not themselves recognize such a declaration. “The view 
was also expressed that an Independence Conference should be 
convened which the leaders of all parties in Southern Rhodesia 
should be free to attend. The object would be to seek agreement 
on the steps by which Southern Rhodesia might proceed to 
independence within the Commonwealth at the earliest prac- 
ticable time on the basis of majority rule.” The release of political 
prisoners was called for. After agreeing to give “careful con- 
sideration” to the views expressed, the British Prime Minister 
“emphasised that the Government of Southern Rhodesia was 
constitutionally responsible for the internal affairs of that terri- 
tory and that the question of the granting of independence was 
a matter for decision by the British Parliament.”” 

In June 1965 the Prime Ministers’ Meeting returned to the 
question. The British Commonwealth Secretary, reporting on 
events since the previous Meeting, 


. emphasized that central to [the policy of the United Kingdom] 
was the necessity to provide guarantees that future constitutional de- 
velopment should conform to the principle of unimpeded progress to 
majority rule, together with an immediate improvement in the politi- 
cal status of the African population and the progressive elimination of 
racial discrimination. As they had repeatedly made clear, the British 
Government would only recommend to Parliament the grant of inde- 
pendence to Rhodesia if they were satisfied that this was on a basis 
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acceptable to the people of the country taken as a whole. He empha- 
sised the dangers of the use of force or unconstitutional methods by 
any party.” 


Taking note of this statement, the other Governments reaf- 
firmed their opposition to “any unilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence” and “their insistence on the principle of majority 
rule.” While they conceded that it was Britain’s responsibility 
to bring Rhodesia to independence, they reminded Britain that 
whether or not Rhodesia might become a member of the Com- 
monwealth was for them to determine. Other positions taken at 
the 1964 conference were reaffirmed.” 

On 5 November the United Nations General Assembly called 
upon Britain to bring about changes within minority-ruled Rho- 
desia, by the use of armed force if necessary. The Rhodesian 
Government declared a state of emergency. On 11 November 
1965, still adhering to its discriminatory policies, the government 
of Ian Smith illegally and unilaterally declared itself independ- 
ent of the United Kingdom, though still subject to the Crown.” 
The United Kingdom imposed economic sanctions and took the 
matter to the Security Council, where African members criti- 
cized Britain for inadequacy and alleged that military action was 
required. The Security Council resolution which concluded the 
debate called upon Britain “‘to quell this rebellion of the racist 
minority’ ” and asked the OAU to help implement the resolution. 
The OAU on 5 December warned Britain that unless it dealt 
effectively with the situation by mid-December, its members 
“would sever relations with Britain and act for the liberation of 
Rhodesia.” Ghana and Tanzania broke off diplomatic relations 
with the United Kingdom” and African members of the Com- 
monwealth boycotted United Nations sessions at which Britain 
presented its point of view. From the issuance of the UDI, 
African Commonwealth members which had previously at least 
pro forma recognized British responsibility for the transition of 
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Rhodesia to independence fully “dealt themselves in” on the 
matter. 

The British Conservative Government had indicated that five 
principles were to govern the granting of independence after the 
federation broke up. As reformulated by the Labor Government 
on 21 September 1965, with a sixth appended in January 1966, 
these represented a policy of gradualism within which the Afri- 
can majority would secure power over a substantial period of 
time.” After UDI, Britain, unwilling to go beyond partial eco- 
nomic sanctions, hoped that these would suffice to make the 
Smith Government back down.” This, of course, was an exces- 
sively optimistic view. 

As a result of UDI, relations within the Commonwealth were 
seriously strained. As the Commonwealth Secretary-General 
noted, UDI meant that Rhodesia had not only rebelled against 
Britain but challenged the positions previously taken by all of the 
Commonwealth nations. “In seeking to reverse the democratic 
principles of majority rule which have conditioned every transfer 
of sovereign power within the British Colonial Empire with the 
single exception of South Africa, it seemed both to involve a 
strategic threat to the security of the newly independent coun- 
tries of Africa, and to put to the test the issue of good faith and 
confidence between peoples of different races.” The Secretary- 
General kept in close touch with the British during this difficult 
time, and visited a number of African Commonwealth countries. 
In his estimation, had the British failed to abide by the commit- 


68. As summarized in Nicholas Mansergh, The Commonwealth Experience 
(London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1969), pp. 361—62, the six principles were: 
“1. The principle and intention of unimpeded progress to majority rule, already 
enshrined in the territory's 1961 constitution, youll have to be maintained and 
guaranteed. 2. There would also have to be guarantees, against retrogressive 
amendment of the constitution. 3. There would have to be immediate improve- 
ment in the political status of the African population. 4. There would have to be 
progress towards the ending of racial discrimination. 5. The British government 
would need to be satisfied that any basis proposed for independence would be 
acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a whole. 6. It would be necessary to en- 
sure that, regardless of race, there was no oppression of majority by minority or 
of minority by majority.” 
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ments which they had made at the 1964 and 1965 Prime Minis- 
ters’ Meetings, the Commonwealth would probably not have 
survived.” As it was, Commonwealth machinery was used in an 
effort to come to grips with the problem. 

Rhodesia was the sole topic of discussion at the Prime Minis- 
ters’ Meeting at Lagos in January 1966. Two governments were 
not formally represented—Tanzania because it had broken dip- 
lomatic relations with Britain, and Australia (represented by an 
observer only) because of doubts about the wisdom of the rest 
of the Commonwealth interfering in what it regarded as the ex- 
clusive business of the United Kingdom.” Britain was strongly 
pressed both to use force to bring the Rhodesians to terms and to 
agree not to accept independence without a prior grant of ma- 
jority rule based on universal suffrage. Britain was not willing to 
go so far. 

The final communiqué emanating from the Lagos Meeting 
confirmed that responsibility for Rhodesian independence rested 
with Britain, “but acknowledged that the problem was of wider 
concern to Africa, the Commonwealth and the world.”” It reiter- 
ated the principles affirmed at the 1964 and 1965 Meetings and 
noted that the British envisaged having to rule Rhodesia directly 
for a period which would be terminated after a constitutional 
conference had been held at which all segments of the popula- 
tion were represented and which would work out a constitution 
“leading to” majority rule. Recognizing that nonmandatory 
United Nations economic sanctions had not been fully imposed 
and had been ineffective, the final communiqué called for im- 
plementation of the Security Council resolution of 20 November 
1965. There was not agreement on the use of force, although “it 
was accepted that its use could not be precluded if this proved 
necessary to restore law and order.” On this matter the following 
paragraph is significant: 


71. Ibid., p. 6. 
2. Australia was also concerned about the anticipated insistence on imposing 
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In this connection the Prime Ministers noted the statement by 
the British Prime Minister that on the expert advice available to him 
the cumulative effects of the economic and financial sanctions might 
well bring the rebellion to an end within a matter of weeks rather 
than months. While some Prime Ministers had misgivings in this re- 
gard, all expressed the hope that these measures would result in the 
overthrow of the illegal régime in Southem Rhodesia within the 
period mentioned by the British Prime Minister.” 


Meanwhile it was decided that a Sanctions Committee consisting 
of representatives of all the Commonwealth countries should be 
set up to meet with the Secretary-General in London for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a continuous review of the results of sanc- 
tions and to make any necessary recommendations designed to 
relieve Zambia of some of the hardships expected as a conse- 
quence of their imposition. In order to pave the way for a ma- 
jority government in Rhodesia, a second committee, also con- 
sisting of representation from all of the Commonwealth, was to 
meet with the Secretary-General to work out a program for train- 
ing Rhodesian Africans for the administrative responsibilities 
which it was hoped they were soon to assume. Some of the Prime 
Ministers reserved the right to call for mandatory United Nations 
sanctions against Rhodesia.” 

The September 1966 Prime Ministers’ Meeting reaffirmed the 
principles which had been enunciated at earlier Meetings. The 
Heads of Government were unanimous that the rebellion should 
swiftly be terminated, with most of the Prime Ministers con- 
sidering that such a termination should be on the basis of ma- 
jority rule and wishing Britain to “make a categorical declaration 
that independence would not be granted before majority rule is 
established on the basis of universal adult franchise. .. . 
[NIBMAR]”” While Britain was willing to declare that inde- 
pendence would not be recommended to Parliament except on 
the basis of the six principles enunciated earlier, and more par- 
ticularly that no settlement not acceptable to the Rhodesian peo- 
ple as a whole would be recommended, it was not yet prepared 
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to state unequivocably that majority rule must precede independ- 
ence.” Nor was Britain prepared to accede to the position of 
most of the members of the Meeting that the rebellion could 
only be terminated by force. Its view, shared by some others, 
was that force should not be employed “to impose a constitutional 
settlement” although “it was not ruled out where necessary to 
restore law and order.” The other Ministers noted the steps 
which Britain foresaw in bringing the situation to a happy termi- 
nation,” as well as the fact that if Rhodesia declined to settle on 
that basis, Britain would not only withdraw all earlier offers but 
would also join other members of the Commonwealth in recom- 
mending to the U.N. Security Council the imposition of selective 
mandatory economic sanctions.” In the course of the talks be- 
tween the British Prime Minister and Ian Smith aboard the 
H.M.S. Tiger, 2-4 December 1966, the Rhodesians rejected the 
British proposals. Britain thereupon withdrew all previous pro- 
posals and, on recommendation of the Sanctions Committee, 
joined the other Commonwealth Governments in recommending 
to the Security Council the imposition of mandatory selective 
sanctions, including oil and petroleum products. On 20 December 


77. Ibid., p. 3. 78. Ibid., p. 2. 

79. These steps were as follows: 

“(a) After the illegal régime is ended a legal government will be appointed by 
the Governor and will constitute a broadly based representative administration. 
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Governor. Those indivitiale who are detained or restricted on political grounds 
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uarter; 
‘ “(b) The British Government will negotiate, with this interim administration, 
a constitutional settlement directed to achieving the objective of majority rule, on 
the basis of the six principles; 

“(c) This constitutional settlement will be submitted for acceptance to the 
people of Rhodesia as a whole by appropriate democratic means; 
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1966 Britain accepted NIBMAR, agreeing that no settlement 
would be submitted to Parliament which did not include the 
achievement of majority rule prior to independence.” 

The Sanctions Committee kept the situation under review dur- 
ing 1967, and by the end of the year had come to the conclusion 
that the mandatory selective sanctions were also inadequate. 
The Committee thereupon recommended to the Governments 
the generalization of mandatory sanctions, a step which the Se- 
curity Council took 29 May 1968.” 

Further talks between Britain and the Smith Government, 
held on the H.M.S. Fearless 9-13 October, proved as fruitless as 
the earlier negotiations. Nevertheless, at the January 1969 Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting “most” Heads of Government considered the 
British proposals to have been incompatible with the earlier 
NIBMAR commitment and wanted the proposals withdrawn. 
The British Prime Minister declined, taking the stand that “al- 
though the Fearless Proposals remained on the table, there had 
been no change in the British Government’s policy on N.I.B.M.R.” 
Moreover, the British Government felt that the people of Rho- 
desia should have the opportunity to decide whether or not inde- 
pendence on the basis of the Fearless Proposals—which were 
consistent with Britain’s six principles—were acceptable. The 
Prime Minister conceded that if efforts should proceed towards 
a settlement on this basis, the settlement “would need to be 
clearly shown to be the wish of the Rhodesian people as a whole.” 
And in that event, he “would consult his Commonwealth col- 
leagues about the N.I.B.M.R. commitments.” Most of the other 
Heads of Government remained unconvinced, considering that if 
independence were once accorded a country on the basis of mi- 
nority control, there would be no real possibility of enforcing 
later any commitments such a minority government might have 
undertaken to transform the government into one of majority 
rule.™ 
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In the matter of sanctions, the Sanctions Committee had re- 
ported that comprehensive mandatory sanctions had had some 
effect, although they needed to be tightened. While some Heads 
of Government considered that Britain should use force to bring 
the rebellion to an end, the British Prime Minister made it quite 
clear that Britain had no intention of doing so.” As the final com- 
muniqué indicates very clearly, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments were agreed that the minority regime in Southern Rho- 
desia should be terminated, but there were still substantial areas 
of disagreement over how this was to be brought about. Britain 
agreed to continue to keep the other Governments informed.” 

Meanwhile the lan Smith régime had the support of the white 
minority which was the only group enfranchised. Sanctions had 
not brought about its downfall, nor did it seem likely that such a 
happy result was about to occur. In June 1969 the Smith Govern- 
ment sponsored a referendum as a result of which Southern Rho- 
desia became, de facto, a republic which severed all ties with the 
British Crown. The Governor-General returned to England. 
Sanctions, however, continued, while Southern Rhodesia con- 
tinued to be supplied largely through South Africa and the 
Portuguese African possessions. Meeting on 24 September 19609, 
the Sanctions Committee pointed to existing loop-holes and rec- 
ommended steps to tighten the sanctions net somewhat further.” 

Throughout the Rhodesian affair, Britain was kept under pres- 
sure by most of the remainder of the Commonwealth, and the 
pressure went far beyond any that had previously been exerted in 
connection with decolonization. The reasons were succinctly 
stated at the January 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting: 
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Heads of Government agreed that there were several reasons why 
Rhodesia was so important in Commonwealth consultations. The legal 
authority and the responsibility for the terms on which it would be 
brought to independence rested with Britain, a Commonwealth 
member. The attempts of Commonwealth countries adjacent to Rho- 
desia to establish non-racial societies and prosperous economies were 
jeopardised by the growing threat of race conflict within the region. 
But the overriding reason was that problems such as this involved 
principles of racial justice and equality and the right of all peoples 
to self-determination which are embodied in the United Nations 
Charter and in the Declaration of Human Rights. These matters went 
to the heart of the Commonwealth relationship and were therefore 
of deep concern to all Commonwealth members.* 


Britain had the option of recognizing a Commonwealth interest in 
Rhodesia’s transition to independence or of accepting the dissolu- 
tion of the Commonwealth. As the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General testified in 1967: 


There [have] been many predictions that the Commonwealth would 
break up over Rhodesia. Shortly after I took up my present post two 
years ago I warned publicly that if inadequately handled the Rhode- 
sian crisis could indeed lead to disintegration, although I added that 
the issues were such that responsible statesmen could not afford to han- 
dle them inadequately. No Commonwealth Head of Government has 
wanted to withdraw, but in the winter of 1965/66 there were great 
pressures on several, and more than one African head of Government 
warmed me, in private conversation, that if any country left it might 
start a chain reaction in which he would be unable to resist following 
suit 


While there have been many instances of Commonwealth coun- 
tries assisting in the solution of vexed extra-Commonwealth inter- 
national questions, in only one instance has there been a formal 
effort to use the Commonwealth collectively for that purpose, 
namely, Vietnam. At the 1965 Prime Ministers’ Meeting the Min- 
isters, fearful of an expansion of the Vietnam conflict, established 
a mission consisting of the Prime Minister of Britain (chairman), 
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the President of Ghana, and the Prime Ministers of Nigeria and 
Trinidad and Tobago “to explore with the parties principally con- 
cerned how far there may be common ground about the circum- 
stances in which a conference might be held leading to a just and 
lasting peace in Vietnam and, having ascertained such common 
ground, to seek agreement on a time, place and composition of a 
conference.” The mission was to be guided by a set of stipulated 
objectives, as follows: 


(a) asuspension of all United States air attacks on North Vietnam; 
(b) a North Vietnamese undertaking to prevent the movement of 
any military forces or assistance or material to South Vietnam; 
(c) a total cease-fire on all sides to enable a conference to be con- 
vened to seek a peaceful solution; 
(d) the objectives of such a conference might be to: 
(i) end the war in Vietnam; 
(ii) secure the withdrawal of all military presence from Viet- 
nam and the neutralisation of the area; 
(iii) establish, for a period, an international peace force, under 
the auspices of the Geneva Agreement, to safeguard peace in 
Vietnam; 
(iv) establish principles for the eventual unification of the 
country through free and internationally supervised elections.” 


The mission’s first statement, dated 19 June 1965, indicates that 
it had asked the parties to use the “utmost restraint in military 
operations” for the purpose of moving to a cease-fire, and that it 
had conveyed its desire to meet with them to the parties involved 
in the conflict. A second statement, issued 24 June, attempted to 
clarify certain misunderstandings which had evidently arisen, by 
indicating that: 


The Commonwealth as such is in no way committed to either side of 
the conflict in Vietnam and has formed no collective view except on 
the urgency of re-establishing conditions in which the people of 
Vietnam may be able to live in peace. Although within the Common- 
wealth there is diversity of opinion on the Vietnam problem, there is 
complete unanimity as to the need to find a peaceful solution. 

In the discharge of the task entrusted to it the Mission will be 
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guided by the views of the Commonwealth as a whole and not by the 
views of any individual member of the Commonwealth.” 


Unfortunately, the mission was unable to achieve its purpose, 
since the Governments of China and North Vietnam were unwill- 
ing to receive it.” The September 1966 Prime Ministers’ Meeting 
again discussed the Vietnam problem, regretting that the mission 
appointed the previous year had been unable to carry out its as- 
signment. The Ministers “nonetheless . . . believed that the 
Commonwealth should continue its efforts to promote peace in 
Vietnam.” If any such efforts were made, they are not recorded 
in the final communiqués of the Prime Ministers’ Meetings. The 
1969 communiqué simply indicates that the Heads of Government 
“welcomed the commencement of the Vietnam talks in Paris and 
expressed the hope that they would lead to discussions aimed at 
securing a just, lasting and genuine peace.” 

Several things are apparent from the foregoing, not least of 
which is the fact that there has been a strong tendency in recent 
years to use consultation for the purpose of influencing British 
policy. That it has affected that policy to some degree is self- 
evident. Equally obvious, however, is that at least in the Rhode- 
sian question, Britain resisted, with considerable success, efforts 
of a Commonwealth majority to determine the course of events. 
The pressures to which Britain has been subjected, combined 
with strong criticism of its policies in Commonwealth and other 
forums, have contributed to the widespread feeling within Britain 
that the Commonwealth has little to offer in terms of political sup- 
port to offset the economic and other contributions which Britain 
has made, and continues to make, to other Commonwealth coun- 
tries. How important this disillusionment will prove to be in the 
long run remains to be seen. 

It is sometimes alleged that consultation is valued less for its 
prospects of agreement (which are frequently dim), than because 
of the light that it sheds on member attitudes and intentions. The 
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broad scope of political consultation within the framework of 
Prime Ministers’ Meetings produces light of this sort on interna- 
tional questions which go far beyond the scope of the Common- 
wealth and are debated in other forums, including that of the 
United Nations. 


Consultation at the United Nations 


When, prior to the 1945 San Francisco Conference, the then 
members of the Commonwealth consulted about the structure 
and functions of the future United Nations, Lord Cranborne, who 
was presiding over the meeting, thought it desirable to state: 


The present meeting will be concerned mainly with plans for the 
new World Organization. . . . I should make it clear, in case there 
may be misunderstanding in any quarter outside this room, that the 
purpose of these talks is not to “gang up” against other nations or to 
obtain any sectional advantages for ourselves. That would be con- 
trary to the whole spirit in which His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions 
and the Government of India are going to this Conference. We are 
not entering this World Organization merely for what we can selfishly 
get out of it. We are entering the World Organization for what we 
can contribute toit.... 

It is . . . quite possible both to be a citizen of the world and a 
member of a family. We are a family, and it is natural that we should 
wish to deliberate together so as to ensure that, as far as possible, 
we see eye to eye on the difficult problems we have to face, and may 
be able to make severally and jointly the greatest contribution in our 
power.” 


That the Commonwealth did not “gang up” at San Francisco was 
mentioned earlier; that its members contributed substantially to 
the final outcome has consistently been recognized. 

From the inception of the United Nations, Commonwealth dele- 
gations have met with varying degrees of frequency for two pur- 
poses. The first, now virtually obsolete, was to select the Com- 
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monwealth countries to be elected to nonpermanent seats on the 
Security Council, to the Economic and Social Council, and to 
other desirable posts. Until 1963 certain seats on U.N. organs 
were reserved for Commonwealth members, and after agreeing 
among themselves as to which countries should be selected, the 
group as a whole supported the Commonwealth candidates in the 
ensuing formal elections. Since then, no such posts have been 
earmarked, but the size of the Commonwealth guarantees that 
one or more members is normally elected. Most Commonwealth 
members now put themselves up for posts as candidates of re- 
gional groups, and the electoral caucus function of the Com- 
monwealth has disappeared.” 

The second purpose for which Commonwealth delegations at 
the United Nations have met is to exchange views and informa- 
tion on matters coming before various United Nations bodies. 
Originally such meetings were held at intervals of one to two 
weeks, were attended by senior delegation personnel, and were 
chaired by the head of the British delegation. These sessions com- 
plemented meetings held in London during the sessions of the 
General Assembly, at which the High Commissioners met with 
officials of the appropriate British government departments to 
consider the same problems which were being discussed in New 
York. As the Commonwealth has grown, the formal meetings have 
become less frequent, and have tended to interest senior members 
of delegations somewhat less. Since 1964 the chairmanship has 
rotated. 

In view of the fact that Commonwealth members have seats on 
most if not all United Nations organs, the meetings continue to 
represent a source of information about what is going on in the 
United Nations as well as about member views and policies. Of 
late years, however, it has been alleged that the British and per- 
haps other permanent representatives have been insufficiently 
frank, and that some delegations are under instruction not to part 
with too much information.* It has also been charged, indeed, 
that an unwillingness to come to grips with controversial issues 
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has contributed to the decline of Commonwealth consultation at 
the United Nations.” However that may be, while general meet- 
ings continue to be held from time to time (the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General addressed such a meeting in October 1969), 
there appears to be greater reliance at present on meetings of 
selected Commonwealth members and on bilateral conversations 
than was the case earlier. Such exchanges are quite constant, how- 
ever, and take place at various levels from the permanent repre- 
sentatives on down.” No effort is made at the general Common- 
wealth meetings at the United Nations to achieve a consensus on 
any topic; indeed if such an attempt were made, given the con- 
temporary diversity of member foreign policy, the meetings would 
soon cease to take place. 

Any examination of the voting records of Commonwealth mem- 
bers in the United Nations demonstrates that whatever consulting 
is done does not result in a Commonwealth line of policy. From 
the beginning, Commonwealth members have differed far more 
widely than any other identifiable group in the General Assembly. 
To be sure, as has been pointed out by careful students of the 
subject, there have been noteworthy instances in which Common- 
wealth members have at least “shaded” their votes so as not to 
offend another Commonwealth member, or have attempted to 
tone down resolutions offered by non-Commonwealth friends 
to make them more palatable to Commonwealth partners.” This 
is a far cry, however, from a Commonwealth policy in the United 
Nations. 

Important matters on which Commonwealth members have dif- 
fered in substantial measure include, among others, the Kashmir 
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dispute, tactics to be pursued in connection with the Korean War, 
Suez, the Indian absorption of Goa, South African problems, the 
pace of decolonization, and the China representation issue.’ 
National positions on these and other policy matters depend upon 
a variety of factors of which the views of fellow Commonwealth 
countries are only one. Awareness of such views may affect the 
form of a presentation but they rarely effect a change in policy. 
Commonwealth members which are also members of regional in- 
ternational organizations such as the Organization for African 
Unity are far more likely to be influenced by the regional consen- 
sus than they are by views expressed in the process of Common- 
wealth consultation. 

Not unnaturally, since interests and policies of Commonwealth 
countries diverge, there is by now something of a tendency for 
likeminded countries to consult with each other more frequently 
than with Commonwealth members which differ from them. Writ- 
ing in 1965, Professor Goodwin suggested that in matters of con- 
sultation there existed “inner” and “outer” circles, with the older 
Commonwealth members consulting more extensively with each 
other than with newer members, and placing a higher value on 
such consultation than do the newer members. Millar, in con- 
trast, denies the validity of any concentric circle analogy just as 
he does the view that the Commonwealth really represents a 
loose association of two quite different groups of countries. To 
him the Commonwealth represents rather a spectrum, with the 
positions of the members shifting somewhat depending upon the 
issue under consideration.”” Whatever analogy one chooses, what 
is apparent is that the Commonwealth, at the United Nations, 
should not be viewed as a single-minded, happy family. The dif- 
ferences which split the rest of the world also divide the Com- 
monwealth, although the fact of accustomed and easy association 
within it appears on occasion to make it simpler for Common- 
wealth members to bridge the gulfs than other countries may 


find it possible to do. 
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Intra-Commonwealth Disputes 


The convention that stipulates that member internal affairs 
are not matters for Commonwealth consultation dictates that 
disputes in which members may be involved are similarly not 
matters for discussion except with the assent of the parties. In the 
early years of the Commonwealth, of course, formal disputes be- 
tween Dominions, or between a Dominion and the United King- 
dom, were unthinkable since the Crown could not engage in a 
dispute with itself. What under other circumstances might be 
viewed as international disputes were regarded as constitutional 
issues, to be determined by constitutional mechanisms, whether 
political or legal." Under the inter se doctrine, then, disputes be- 
tween Commonwealth members were regarded as being in a dif- 
ferent category from international disputes. 

This is not to say that the idea of providing formal methods for 
the settlement of such disputes had never been put forward. As 
Gordon Walker points out, there were proposals before World 
War I that a special Commonwealth tribunal be established to 
decide disputes between members. There was consideration of 
the creation of a Commonwealth court of some sort at the Imperial 
Conference of 1911, although nothing came of it. 

With the creation of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (PCIJ) in the early interwar period, the question arose in 
a different form. Under the Optional Clause of the Court’s Stat- 
ute, members could accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
PCI] for disputes of a legal character. Canada’s desire to do so led 
to the consideration of the matter by the Balfour Commission in 
1926. In reporting to the Imperial Conference of that year, the 
Commission indicated that it had no recommendation to make: 


On this matter we decided to submit no Resolution to the Conference, 
but, whilst the members of the Committee were unanimous in favour- 
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ing the widest possible extension of the method of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes, the feeling was that it was at 
present premature to accept the obligations under the Article in ques- 
tion [the Optional Clause]. A general understanding was reached 
that none of the Governments represented at the Imperial Conference 
would take any action in the direction of the acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, without bringing up 
the matter for further discussion.*” 


The question was brought up again by Canada in 1929, however, 
and at that point it was the consensus that Commonwealth mem- 
bers might accept the Optional Clause provided that intra-Com- 
monwealth disputes were excepted.’ On this basis the members 
proceeded to do so. And since adherences to the PCIJ Optional 
Clause carried over to the similar clause of the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice (ICJ), the exceptions also carried 
over into the postwar period. Some of the new Commonwealth 
members also adhered to the Clause, all but Pakistan also reserv- 
ing intra©Commonwealth disputes. (The reservation also covers 
Pakistan, however, since the principle of reciprocity governs the 
application of the Clause. ) 

The matter of a purely Commonwealth tribunal was also dis- 
cussed again in 1929, this time at the Conference on the operation 
of Dominion legislation. That Conference accepted the idea and 
proposed that ad hoc tribunals be established to decide legal dis- 
putes between members as necessary. The following year, the 
Imperial Conference made certain recommendations concerning 
the composition and jurisdiction of such tribunals. No such tribu- 
nal, however, was ever resorted to." Given the nature of the 
Commonwealth, the matter was allowed to drop until after 
World War II. 

The idea of some sort of Commonwealth court survived, how- 
ever, and the unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference 
of 1959 considered the matter at some length. It concluded, never- 
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theless, that Commonwealth members would be unwilling to en- 
force arbitral awards against other members, or apply economic 
or military sanctions to them, The most that seemed to be possible 
was considered to be eventual offers of good offices or mediation 
at the Prime Ministers’ level.” 

In 1960 Senator Cooray, representative of Ceylon, brought forth 
a proposal for a Commonwealth court at the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting of that year, perhaps because a dispute between Ceylon 
and India over the Indian Tamils in Ceylon was not discussed. 
The Prime Ministers were not enthusiastic, and decided to post- 
pone consideration of the proposal to a future date.™ 

Not all of the Commonwealth Governments agreed that intra- 
Commonwealth disputes should be regarded as outside the scope 
of general Commonwealth consultation. Pakistan, in particular, 
felt quite differently. After the Kashmir dispute arose in 1947, 
the Pakistan Prime Minister, Liquat Ali Khan, felt strongly that 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers should consider the dispute 
—a position which he stated publicly on his return from the 1948 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting. Before the 1951 Prime Ministers’ con- 
ference, he again proposed that the Kashmir problem be dis- 
cussed, apparently having in mind some sort of political, rather 
than arbitral, settlement. A number of Prime Ministers were con- 
sulted on the matter before the Meeting, and India made it plain 
that from its standpoint Kashmir was an internal affair which it 
very much opposed discussing. Under these circumstances, the 
other Prime Ministers were unwilling to go ahead with any sort 
of formal consideration. Upon learning this, Liquat Ali Khan de- 
cided to boycott the Meeting, changing his mind only when it 
was determined that Kashmir should be discussed informally. It 
was so discussed, and conversations were continued informally 
at Chequers after the Meeting, but without agreement.” 

There is nothing to prevent “informal” discussions at Prime 
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Ministers’ Meetings from resulting in the conciliation of disputes 
between members. For them to do so, however, the discussion 
must occur with the assent of all parties to the controversy. This 
was recognized in 1964 when the Ministers, having expressed the 
hope that the problems of India and Pakistan would be solved, 
made this important statement: “While recognising that it was 
not a function of the Commonwealth to act as an arbiter in dis- 
putes between member nations, the Prime Ministers agreed that 
Commonwealth countries could play a réle of conciliation and, 
where possible, consider using their good offices to help towards 
the settlement of disputes between member nations provided the 
parties concerned accepted such mediation.”™ When hostilities 
began between India and Pakistan in 1965, there were advocates 
of a Commonwealth attempt to mediate. On the ground that to 
compete with the United Nations in efforts to settle the dispute 
would be unwise from the standpoint of both organizations, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General is reported to have advised 
against sending a peace mission to attempt to resolve the situ- 
ation.”* 

While conciliation and mediation in the context of Prime Min- 
isters’ Meetings or otherwise are always possible, if the disputants 
agree, there has been very little enthusiasm within the Common- 
wealth for activity of this sort. Most governments see in attempts 
at pacific settlement a sure way of tearing the Commonwealth 
apart. For this and other reasons, they have had a distinct pref- 
erence for leaving intra-Commonwealth disputes to the United 
Nations.” 


The Limits of Political Consultation 


While the Governments are expected to consult on matters 
likely to affect fellow-members of the Commonwealth, Suez dem- 
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onstrated that they are unlikely to do so when it is considered 
that vital interests are at stake which would be prejudiced by 
such consultation. There are, however, certain other limits to con- 
sultation viewed as an all-Commonwealth phenomenon. Those 
suggested above include the reluctance to discuss intra~-Common- 
wealth disputes and to share information as fully and frankly as in 
an earlier period. The unwillingness to debate intra-Common- 
wealth disputes is grounded in the desire to preserve the Com- 
monwealth in the face of controversies which, if freely discussed, 
might well bring it to an end. Limitations on the free exchange of 
information and opinion, however, relate to something very dif- 
ferent—the fact that the Commonwealth has ceased to be a secur- 
ity unit. 

At one time, matters of defense were at the heart of Common- 
wealth consultation. Contributions of members to defense were 
discussed, for example, at the Colonial Conferences of 1887, 1897, 
and 1902,”° while an advisory Committee on Imperial Defence, 
established after the Boer War and consisting of the heads of the 
British service departments, the Treasury, and the Foreign and 
India Offices, was able by 1907 to consider problems referred by 
the Dominions with their participation. At the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1907 there was consideration of the possible creation 
of an Imperial General Staff which would be concerned with the 
totality of Imperial defense. While the Dominions were interested 
in the standardization of weapons and common training principles 
and practices, they were not interested in assuming common de- 
fense obligations. Britain did not press the matter. At this time 
Britain wanted Dominions’ contributions to the Royal Navy; the 
Dominions preferred to build up modest units under their own 
control. 

An Imperial Defence Conference was nevertheless held in 1909 
in response to the German naval buildup. The potential contribu- 
tions of the Dominions to the Royal Navy in time of war were 
considered at length both at this Conference and at the Imperial 
Conference of 1911. By virtue of a resolution of the 1911 Con- 
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ference, it had been accepted by World War I that, when matters 
affecting the Dominions were under consideration, their repre- 
sentatives should attend the meetings of the Committee on Im- 
perial Defence. At this point the Committee, with an elaborate 
system of subcommittees and a secretariat, contributed substan- 
tially to policy but did not determine it." Its status was that of a 
subsidiary of the British Cabinet. During World War I, defense 
policy was determined by the Imperial War Cabinet. 

After that war, the 1923 Imperial Conference made clear that 
if, as, and when Britain was at war, the Dominions Parliaments 
would determine, each for itself, on recommendation of its Goy- 
ernment, “the nature and extent of any action that should be 
taken by them.” That principle, and the principles that each 
Dominion was responsible in the first instance for its own defense, 
that nonetheless the defense of the Empire was to be viewed as 
one rather than a series of related problems, and that the keeping 
open of communications was of paramount importance, governed 
defense policy until the eve of World War , 

The importance of uniformity of training and similarity of 
weapons was clearly recognized. At the Imperial Conference of 
1926, for example, it was noted: 


The Conference observes that steady progress has been made in 
the direction of organising military formations in general on similar 
lines; in the adoption of similar patterns of weapons; and in the inter- 
change of officers between different parts of the Empire; it invites the 
Governments concerned to consider the possibility of extending these 
forms of co-operation and of promoting further consultation between 
the respective General Staffs on defence questions adjudged of com- 
mon interest. 


While it was perceived during the interwar period that Britain 
would bear the brunt of hostilities if they came, the necessity for 
Dominions cooperation, and of coordination, was fully apparent 
and prepared for. The Imperial Conference of 1937 discussed 
foreign and defense policy at length. After reviewing the defense 
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position of each of the members of the Commonwealth, the Con- 
ference recorded: 


In the course of the discussions, the Conference found general 
agreement among its members that the security of each of their coun- 
tries can be increased by co-operation in such matters as the free 
interchange of information concerning the state of their naval, mili- 
tary and air forces, the continuance of the arrangements already 
initiated by some of them for concerting the scale of the defences of 
ports, and measures for co-operation in the defence of communica- 
tions and other common interests. At the same time the Conference 
recognised that it is the sole responsibility of the several Parliaments 
of the British Commonwealth to decide the nature and scope of 
their own defence policy.” 


Although no Imperial War Cabinet was established during World 
War II, consultation between Commonwealth cabinets was con- 
stant.’ Defense and foreign policy were the subjects of the 1944 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting. 

The nature of general consultations on defense matters altered 
after World War II with the polarization of international rela- 
tionships which developed shortly thereafter, and with the growth 
in Commonwealth membership which reflected another sort of 
polarization—into countries committed to the defense of the 
free world and the nonaligned. The Declaration emerging from 
the Prime Ministers’ Meeting of 1946 simply notes that among the 
subjects discussed informally were “security responsibilities and 
arrangements for liaison between British Commonwealth Goy- 
ernments on military affairs... .”"’ Britain had suggested in 
1946 that the governments create agencies on a common pattern 
to study defense science; a Commonwealth Advisory Committee 
on Defence Science was established which held conferences in 
1947, 1950, 1953 and thereafter with the participation of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and Pakistan.”* While defense was among the topics dis- 
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cussed at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting: of 1948 that fact is only 
briefly mentioned in the final communiqué, while that document 
points out at considerably greater length that Britain outlined its 
defense responsibilities under the Brussels Treaty.” At the 1951 
Meeting Britain and Canada explained their obligations and activ- 
ities in connection with NATO,” while the conference as a sep- 
arate declaration of principles noted that “so long as the fear of 
aggression exists, we will have to strengthen our defences with all 
speed and diligence.” 

Beginning in 1951, advantage has been taken of the presence 
of the highest governmental authorities at Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings for countries with common defense interests and asso- 
ciations to discuss their defense problems privately. This has to 
a very considerable degree superseded the general discussions of 
defense which characterized an earlier period. Sometimes the 
fact of these conversations is indicated in the final communiqué, 
as the following excerpt from the 1955 communiqué indicates: 


While the Commonwealth Prime Ministers were in London the 
opportunity was taken to hold a series of additional meetings on 
regional defence problems. These meetings covered the main areas in 
which the forces of Commonwealth countries may have to be de- 
ployed in the event of war. Each was attended by representatives of 
those Commonwealth countries whose forces might in war be operat- 
ing in the particular area under discussion. Their purpose was to 
enable the representatives of those countries to join together in re- 
viewing the plans for the defence of each area.” 


Although the admission of large numbers of “uncommitted” 
countries to the Commonwealth beginning in the mid-1950’s has 
meant the end of general consultation on defense problems, it has 


127. “The United Kingdom Government outlined the nature of its association 
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not by any means meant the end of defense cooperation among 
Commonwealth countries. While the old concept of the unified 
defense of the Empire has given way to a regional approach in- 
volving non-Commonwealth countries, there remaing both a herit- 
age of similarity of command structure and ways of doing things, 
and positive programs for training and exchanges of personnel, 
which stand Commonwealth countries in good stead whenever a 
need arises for cooperative efforts (as, for example, in connection 
with United Nations peace-keeping activities). There also re- 
mains consultation at the technical level in the conferences in 
Britain every two years of chiefs of staff of the Commonwealth 
countries. 

An important limitation to general political consultation, then, 
is to be found in the area of defense policy. Defense discussions 
are now largely conducted in the contexts of alliances or in that 
of groups of Commonwealth members sharing both interests and 
problems, or bilaterally. In contrast, where a projected defense 
move by a member runs afoul of political objectives of other 
members, and especially the objective of combatting racial dis- 
crimination, the matter may well be considered at length, as was 
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the case at the January 1971 Prime Ministers’ Meeting. On that 
occasion, the announced British intention of providing naval arm- 
aments for the Union of South Africa to offset increasing Soviet 
naval strength in the Indian Ocean led to the third postwar semi- 
convulsion of the Commonwealth. The projected move, widely 
opposed in Britain and roundly condemned by certain African 
Commonwealth members—particularly Tanzania, Uganda, and 
Zambia—took up most of the time at the Meeting. An effort was 
made to bring about a reversal of British policy on the ground 
that the sending of armaments to South Africa, whatever the de- 
fense need or lack of it, could have no other effect than to 
strengthen a regime based on racial discrimination. As the world 
press debated the possible demise of the Commonwealth, the 
Ministers dealt with the issue by designating a study group con- 
sisting of Australia, Canada, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, and the United Kingdom to consider the matter and re- 
port at the earliest opportunity. According to the final communi- 
que: 

Heads of Government discussed fully the question of the sale of 
arms to South Africa. 

Heads of Government considered the factors affecting the security 
of maritime trade routes in the south Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
which are of vital importance for a large number of Commonwealth 
countries. They decided to set up a study group . . . with instruc- 
tions to consider the question further and report to them through the 
Secretary-General as soon as possible. 


Certain Heads of Government stipulated the understandings on 
which they agreed to support the proposal to set up the study group.” 


A declaration presented by Zambia was toned down, through the 
intervention of Prime Minister Trudeau of Canada, to read: “No 
country will afford to regimes which practice racial discrimination 
assistance which in its own judgment directly contributes to the 
pursuit of consolidation of this evil policy.”“* These developments 
left the British Government technically free to pursue the an- 
nounced course in respect to the Union of South Africa. That 
132. The Times (London), 23 January 1971, p. 4. 
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government was equally free, obviously, to pay whatever price 
might be exacted at home or abroad in the future. 

Political consultation today, therefore, is partial in the sense 
that the Governments consult on political and related questions 
which they wish to discuss and avoid doing so on matters which 
they regard as unsuitable for such consultation. And there is un- 
questionably a more substantial exchange of both information 
and opinion among countries having similar views and interests 
than between countries of differing interest and orientation. This 
has sometimes been a matter for complaint; it remains a fact of 
Commonwealth life. Were it not for the intense desire to consult 
and to cooperate in nonpolitical areas in the interest of economic 
and social development, it might well have been a devastating 
fact of Commonwealth life. As it is, it is simply one of a series of 
facts which point to the changing nature of the contemporary 
Commonwealth. 


eye 


Economic and Social Cooperation 


As its political unity has decreased, there has been mounting 
use of the Commonwealth both for consultation on economic and 
social problems and as a means of encouraging assistance from 
countries capable of giving it to countries in need of economic and 
social development. Fully recognizing that both the problems and 
the solutions extend far beyond the confines of the Common- 
wealth, its members have viewed it as one of several devices for 
coming to grips with larger problems. The Commonwealth is not 
now, and never has been, an economic, social, or cultural unit. It 
appears to be becoming less so. Yet the historic ties that bind its 
members make it seem a logical framework within which to con- 
sider, and to attempt to act on, matters of serious concern. 

As mentioned earlier, the Commonwealth today consults on 
economic and social problems before, and sometimes during, 
meetings of U.N. agencies dealing with them—before the meet- 
ings of the International Bank and Monetary Fund, before and 
during United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) meetings, and before the annual World Health As- 
semblies. In addition, however, more and more attention has been 
given at postwar Prime Ministers’ Meetings in recent years to 
economic and social problems, while Commonwealth economic 
conferences, education conferences, and medical conferences 
take place with greater or less regularity. 

The range and direction of consultation is indicated by the 
topics discussed, and the emphasis given them, at Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings. Postwar reconstruction and the need to strengthen 
themselves to resist potential aggression were the focus of the 
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1948 discussions. Thus according to the final communiqué of 22 
October: 


. .. the representatives of Commonwealth Governments affirmed 
their purpose to build up the economic strength of their countries and 
to take all appropriate measures to deter and resist aggression. At 
the same time they will do their utmost to encourage an increased 
production of wealth so as to achieve higher standards of living, espe- 
cially for the peoples of the less developed countries of the world, 
as a constructive contribution to the preservation of world peace.” 


By outlining its “economic forecast” for the next few years, the 
United Kingdom gave to the other Commonwealth countries a 
chance to see what those developments might imply for their own 
economies. And the general advisability of consulting other Com- 
monwealth countries while formulating the policies of one’s own 
was “reaffirmed” in the general interest.’ 

It was not until 1951, following the inception of the Colombo 
Plan in 1950, that the theme of assistance for economic and social 
development was sounded with any real force. This Prime Min- 
isters’ Meeting, having determined that the structure of economic 
consultation should be strengthened,’ stated in a separate Declara- 
tion dated 12 January: 


We of the Commonwealth recognize that the peace and prosperity 
of the free world cannot be assured while millions live in poverty. We 
are therefore resolved, while keeping our own economies strong, to 
promote economic and social development in the under-developed 
countries, by providing such financial and economic assistance as we 
can command and by making full use of our resources of scientific 
and technical experience. The Colombo Plan is practical evidence of 
this intention. The Commonwealth countries concerned will con- 
tinue to contribute, to the full extent of their ability, towards the 
execution of this and similar schemes for developing economic re- 
sources and raising social standards.* 


By the early 1950's the practice of reviewing the general inter- 
national economic situation was well established. Thus at the 


1. Final communiqué, reprinted in Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and 
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1953 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, according to the final communi- 
que: 


The Prime Ministers reviewed developments in the economic field 
following the Commonwealth Economic Conference of December, 
1952. They agreed that the Commonwealth countries should adhere 
firmly to the long-term objectives and lines of policy then laid down. 
In the meantime it was essential to take advantage of the improved 
outlook for the sterling area by continuing to strengthen the economy 
of each of the countries concerned. Particular attention was given to 
the need for stimulating economic development, for expanding ex- 
ports and, consistently with the maintenance of adequate reserves, 
for removing progressively restrictions on trade over as wide an area 
as possible and especially within the Commonwealth and the sterling 
area.° 


In continuing the practice of the general economic review, the 
1955 Meeting emphasized trade and economic development, wel- 
coming the progress in these areas to date and expressing the 
determination of the Governments to continue their progressive 
policies.* 

At the 1956 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, the commitment to par- 
ticipate in economic and social development was reaffirmed. The 
final communiqué indicates that “the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments will strive for a progressive improvement in the standards 
of life of their own peoples and will assist in similar efforts in 
other parts of the world.” Referring to contributions already 
made, the communiqué continues: “They will continue in their 
efforts to secure prosperity, as well as peace, for all the peoples of 
the world.” On other economic matters, the communiqué notes: 


The Prime Ministers agreed that it was of first importance for their 
countries to maintain and increase their economic strength. Each 
country, through its sound internal economic policies and steady de- 
velopment of its resources and earning power, could help to 
strengthen the Commonwealth and the sterling area, and move 
steadily towards the agreed objective of the widest practicable system 
of trade and payments. The Prime Ministers noted with satisfaction 
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the United Kingdom’s determination to maintain and improve its 
capacity to serve as a source of capital for development in Common- 
wealth countries. They received reports on the development pro- 
grammes of certain members of the Commonwealth.® 


The 1957 Prime Ministers’ Meeting—the first attended by 
Ghana—gave priority in the economic discussions, at least in the 
final communiqué, to the matter of development, although other 
important trade and international payments problems were also 
considered. As regards development, the communiqué notes: 


In their general review of economic questions, the Commonwealth 
Ministers gave special attention to the impact of the major pro- 
grammes of development on which many of their countries are now 
engaged. These programmes call for high levels of domestic saving 
which can only be secured by sound internal policies. But they also 
call for conditions favourable to investment from other countries. 
The United Kingdom will continue to play its leading role in further- 
ing economic development in the countries of the Commonwealth, 
and important contributions are also being made by other Common- 
wealth members. But, in view of the continued need for capital in- 
vestment, it is also important to encourage investment from other 
sources on suitable conditions.® 


The very considerable space given development problems in the 
final communiqué of the 1960 Prime Ministers’ Meeting is an in- 
dication of the ministers’ increasing preoccupation with matters 
of particular concern to the developing segment of the Common- 
wealth. As well as the customary general review of the interna- 
tional economic situation: 


The Commonwealth ministers also discussed the problems of Africa, 
the Middle East, the Far East and South-east Asia. They recognised 
that economic and social progress are essential for political stability. 
They welcomed the continuing contribution which mutual assistance 
under the Colombo Plan affords throughout South-east Asia to those 
aims; and they agreed that there and elsewhere throughout the less 
developed areas of the world the best hope of peace, stability and 
political freedom lies in practical international co-operation of this 


kind. 
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The growing gap between rich and poor nations suggested to the 
ministers the need for developing countries to increase their ex- 
ports, while it was felt that assistance to such countries must at 
least be maintained at existing levels and if possible increased. In 
reviewing European trade problems, the importance of Europe 
both for Commonwealth trade and as a source of aid to the de- 
veloping world was noted. As to newly independent African 
countries and those on the verge of independence, it was decided 
that “consideration should be given to the possibility of co-opera- 
tive action among members of the Commonwealth in assisting 
the economic development of these countries.” Not least, the 
ministers indicated their interest in furthering technical assist- 
ance: 


The ministers also re-affirmed their belief in the value of exchanges 
between Commonwealth countries of persons with specialised skills 
and experience. They agreed that further efforts should be made to 
foster and encourage these exchanges, whether on a regional or other 
basis, and that the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council 
should take this question into urgent consideration. They trusted that 
employers in Commonwealth countries—whether governments, statu- 
tory bodies or private companies—would be ready, wherever possible, 
to encourage members of their staffs to undertake a period of public 
service abroad and would do their best to ensure that their prospects 
in their home countries would not thereby be prejudiced.” 


The 1962 Prime Ministers’ Meeting was devoted primarily to a 
consideration of the impact of prospective British membership in 
the European Economic Community on the Commonwealth. In 
1964, however, the emphasis after a review of the general eco- 
nomic situation and an assessment of UNCTAD, was again on 
development. Having agreed that a follow-up to the UNCTAD 
recommendations on exports of developing countries was impera- 
tive and would be worked towards: 


The Prime Ministers reafirmed the resolve of the Member countries 
of the Commonwealth to promote the economic and social progress of 
developing countries. They wished to maintain their support of the 
work of the United Nations, its specialised agencies, the Colombo 
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Plan and other similar arrangements in this field. At the same time 
they wished to establish how best the members of the Commonwealth 
could make a further distinctive contribution of their own to the 
development of its Member countries. They conceived that the 
purpose of any new initiative in this respect should be not merely to 
increase the economic strength and material well-being of the 
recipients, vital though these considerations are, but also to strengthen 
the links between the countries of the Commonwealth by encouraging 
their peoples to work more closely together in a variety of practical 
ways. For this purpose they selected for further examination several 
fields of action in which they believed the practice of Commonwealth 
co-operation might be extended; and they agreed that these schemes 
should not be in substitution for existing arrangements but supple- 
mentary to them.” 


The ministers went on to elaborate the idea of development proj- 
ects which might be begun by individual countries but supported, 
according to what they might have to contribute in terms of 
funds or personnel, by others. Such projects were not to take the 
place of ones already instituted with U.N. assistance, and might 
well be undertaken in the fields of agriculture, natural resources, 
the professions, or industry. They might take the form of exten- 
sion services, training of various sorts, research, or something else. 
“But they would all be inspired by the common purpose of pro- 
moting the development of the Commonwealth by a co-ordinated 
programme of joint or bilateral projects.” Britain was willing to 
put a substantial amount into projects of this sort, while a number 
of other Governments indicated sufficient interest to subject the 
proposal to further study. The desirability of improving arrange- 
ments for training in administration and planning and certain 
aspects of educational cooperation were also discussed, while the 
ministers decided in principle to set up a series of specialized 
medical conferences.* 

The 1965 Prime Ministers’ conference considered the usual 
topics—trade, aid, technical assistance, commodity prices—but 
also went into possible means of increasing trade. Again, much 
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of the discussion appears to have been in terms of the problems 
of developing countries. Problems of trade took first place in the 
economic discussions at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting of Septem- 
ber 1966, followed by economic planning, international liquidity, 
and declining world food supplies. Special problems of the de- 
veloping countries also received attention, while continued inter- 
est was expressed in the special Commonwealth projects plan.* 

The concern over a variety of economic problems was sustained 
at the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting. Among the topics discussed 
were the value of economic consultations within the Common- 
wealth, the disparity between rich and poor nations, self-help 
efforts by developing nations, regional cooperation in solving 
economic problems, the results of UNCTAD II, economic aid, 
trade (especially in primary products ), possible trade promotion, 
the problems of landlocked states, international monetary prob- 
lems," and the problem of developing-country indebtedness. The 
conference also took occasion to review in much greater detail 
than before areas of cooperation which were not purely or directly 
economic: 


Heads of Government reviewed the extensive range of co-operation 
which exists among Commonwealth countries in such areas as tech- 
nical assistance, education, science, medicine, law and many other 
functional fields. Such co-operation is facilitated and rendered more 
fruitful by the advantages the Commonwealth association offers—a 
common working language, similar traditions in government, ad- 
ministration, educational methods, and the organisation of the profes- 
sions. With the increasing membership of the Commonwealth and the 
potentially wider areas of co-operation, they recognised the im- 
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portance of seeking ways and means of achieving more effective 
co-operation among members in all fields.” 


Various additional possibilities were considered. 

The broadening scope of consultation on economic and social 
problems, and a marked emphasis on the problems of the Com- 
monwealth’s developing countries, are apparent from the fore- 
going. But to what sorts of cooperation has consultation, at 
Prime Ministers’ Meetings or otherwise, led? 


Trade 


Commonwealth efforts with respect to trade have had two 
major aspects, one relating to possible increases in intra~-Com- 
monwealth trade, the other pertaining to efforts to solve problems 
of Commonwealth countries as regards general world trade. What- 
ever postwar efforts have been made to increase intra-Common- 
wealth trade, the Governments have had no illusions whatever 
about the fact that intra-Commonwealth trade must be viewed in 
relation to world trade as a whole. 

Commonwealth (once imperial) preference is doubtless the 
best-known of the efforts to promote intra-Commonwealth trade. 
Finally agreed to at the Ottawa Conference of 1932 at the height 
of the depression, its antecedents go well back into colonial his- 
tory. Protectionist in inclination as opposed to British doctrines 
and practice of free trade, the self-governing colonies led by 
Canada in 1894 and again in 1897 attempted to establish a system 
of imperial preference. At the Ottawa conference of 1894 the 
colonies offered preferences to Britain in the hope that it would 
reciprocate. A resolution was passed favoring legislation which 
would allow the self-governing colonies to enter into agreements 
embodying commercial preferences with one another and accept- 
ing the principle of imperial preference in commercial relations 
between Britain and the colonies. Britain was unreceptive.” In 
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1897 Canada decided to give preferential treatment to Britain; 
some time later, South Africa and New Zealand (1903) and 
Australia (1908) followed suit.” 

Britain had been interested in increasing imperial trade, but 
had tended to favor a customs union rather than any form of 
imperial preference. At the 1902 Colonial Conference, the Domin- 
ions made plain their opposition to customs union, since it would 
clearly impair their tariff autonomy and deprive them of the pos- 
sibility of protecting their young industries, and threatened to 
have other, to them, adverse effects. While customs union was 
rejected by the colonies, imperial preference continued to be de- 
clined by Britain since free trade offered far more advantages to 
England than imperial preference.” The upshot was that imperial 
preference was accepted in principle while it was recognized that 
Britain would not participate. Colonial pressures brought to bear 
against Britain in this matter at the 1907 Colonial Conference 
failed to change the situation. The Conference merely reaffirmed 
the 1902 resolution. A minor modification of British free trade 
policy occurred during World War I, when Britain introduced the 
“McKenna” duties in an effort to cut down on imports. The Im- 
perial Conference of 1917 confirmed preference in principle as 
policy for the Commonwealth, while an Imperial Economic Con- 
ference in 1923 was expected to bring about its implementation. 
Since the Baldwin Government was defeated at the crucial mo- 
ment, however, no further progress was made on imperial prefer- 
ence until after the general elections of 1931. Britain finally opted 
for protection in putting the National Government into power. 
That Government in February 1932 proceeded to enact the Im- 
port Duties Act under which a ten percent tariff was established 
across the board on imports from all non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries, while the Commonwealth nations were provisionally ex- 
empted, pending the outcome of the Economic Conference to be 
held shortly at Ottawa. 

The 1932 Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa established 
imperial preference on the basis of such bilateral agreements as 
Commonwealth countries might wish to negotiate, or had negoti- 
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ated in the course of the Conference.” Britain made agreements 
with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India, 
while the Dominions entered into agreements with each other. 
Under these arrangements, the United Kingdom accorded prefer- 
ences of approximately fifty percent to certain major Dominion 
exports.” In sum, the Dominions had finally won the battle for a 
preferential system. They were soon to find, however, that it had 
done them less good than they had anticipated. British competi- 
tion in Dominions markets injured local industry to some extent, 
while British subsidies to agriculture cut into the expected profits 
from Dominions exports.” More had been expected from imperial 
preference than the system could deliver in an era in which gen- 
eral economic nationalism obscured, but could not eliminate, the 
wider ramifications of international trade relationships. As the de- 
pression wore on, it was increasingly apparent that what was 
needed was a general opening up, rather than a closing in, of 
international economic ties. 

Post-World War II efforts to liberalize trade, both through 
regional and general international efforts (and especially through 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, GATT), meant that 
imperial (now Commonwealth) preference became decreasingly 
important, although it has never formally been given up. This did 
not mean, of course, that intra-Commonwealth trade was valued 
less than formerly, but rather that an increase in intra~Common- 
wealth trade was desired as part of an increase in the total trade 
of Commonwealth countries. The Montreal Commonwealth Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1958 thus “reaffirmed the importance of the 
role that preferences have played and continue to play in Com- 
monwealth economic relations,” and continued: “Commonwealth 
countries have continued to adhere to the preferential system 
while adjusting their policies to the requirements of changes in 
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the scope and character of world trade.”* While certain 
countries indicated changes which they proposed to make, Britain 
“confirmed its intention of maintaining as an important element 
in the preferential system the free and unrestricted entry of nearly 
all goods imported from the Commonwealth.”” This picture, nat- 
urally, was subject to change when Britain determined to apply 
for entry into the European Economic Community, at which point 
the implications of the decision for the trade of the other Com- 
monwealth countries had to be, and was, explored.” 

It is not without interest that in connection with UNCTAD II, 
certain nonreciprocal preferences which that conference wanted 
developed countries to accord in the interest of increasing the ex- 
ports of developing countries were viewed, at least by certain 
Commonwealth countries, as a universalization of Commonwealth 
preference. 

At UNCTAD II and elsewhere, the developing Commonwealth 
countries have made it clear that in their view, if a generalized 
preferential scheme should come into existence, they should be 
compensated in some way for the Commonwealth preferences 
which they would be expected to give up.” The 1969 Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting therefore determined that the 
Commonwealth countries should keep the problem under con- 
tinuous review: 


They stressed the need to give practical effect to the unanimous 
agreements reached in principle at U.N.C.T.A.D. II. They expressed 
the hope that it would soon be possible to conclude successfully the 
negotiations on a scheme of generalised preferences which would be 
of benefit to all developing countries and which would provide com- 
pensation for the less developed countries whose export trade might 
be adversely affected by the introduction of such a scheme. They 
agreed that close and continuous consultations among Commonwealth 
countries would be necessary during the consideration of the scheme 
of generalised preference. They emphasised the importance of con- 
tinuing consultation at the Trade and Development Board and other 
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organs of U.N.C.T.A.D. and asked the Secretary-General to maintain 
close contacts with these and other international agencies in order to 
keep these developments under review.” 


A second line of effort to increase intra-Commonwealth trade, 
this time explicitly and directly in the interest of developing 
countries, was the signature of an intra-Commonwealth com- 
modity agreement for sugar. The Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment, concluded in the early 1950’s and effective until 1959 and 
thereafter on the basis of annual extensions, provides for the 
British purchase of stipulated quantities at fixed prices from 
supplying countries. In November 1968 the Agreement was 
amended to extend it indefinitely, subject to review every three 
years. The first review was scheduled for 1971.” While the sugar 
agreement is not regarded as interfering in any way with the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, what happens to the Common- 
wealth agreement after 1971 may well depend upon the status at 
that time of Britain’s relationship to the European Economic 
Community. 

Although intra-Commonwealth trade has been declining in 
recent years as compared with increases in total world trade (see 
Tables 2 and 3), it still represents an important segment of the 
total trade of Commonwealth members, and a vital segment of 
total exports for such a country as New Zealand. As of 1968, 
intra-Commonwealth trade still comprised something over twenty 
percent of world trade and almost thirty percent of Common- 
wealth trade with other countries.” Under these circumstances, 
the Governments have had a strong interest in seeing it increase. 

To that end the Governments have sponsored the research and 
publication of studies referred to in a previous chapter, both by 


28. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), pp. 10-11. For 
further developments, see Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report of the Com- 
monwealth Secretary-General, November 1968-November 1970 (London, 1970), 

sce 
PG: Conmonwesln Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation (London, 1968), 

. 5. Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, indicates that the agreement has 
Besa extended to 1974. 

30. Arnold Smith, The Commonwealth in World Trade, Speech . . . to the 
Federation of Commonwealth Chambers of Commerce, London, 20 May 1968 
(London: Commonwealth Secretariat, 1968), p. 4. See also, Commonwealth 
Secretariat, Third Report, p. 23. 
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the Commonwealth Economic Committee and, later, by the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat. Feeling a need for something more by 
way of assistance in trade promotion, India proposed to the 1966 
conference of Commonwealth Trade Ministers that a Common- 
wealth Export Market Development Fund be created. The matter 
was referred to the Conference of Senior Officials on Develop- 
ment, Planning and Trade Promotion which met at Nairobi in 
May and June of 1967. Considering the question one of top 
priority, the Nairobi conference asked the Secretariat to make a 
study in depth with the assistance of the necessary experts, and 
to produce recommendations for the later consideration of the 
Governments. The Secretariat forthwith set up a Trade Promotion 
Study Team™ which reported in 1970. The Governments expressed 
interest in the outcome of this study at the January 1969 Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting, and “agreed there was continuing scope for 
the expansion of Commonwealth trade and for this purpose there 
was need to strengthen the well-established links amongst Com- 
monwealth members.” The 1971 Prime Ministers’ Meeting re- 
ferred recommendations on the development of export markets to 
a meeting of appropriate trade officials to be held in the near 
future. 

In view of the fact that over seventy percent of the total trade 
of Commonwealth countries is with the non-Communist part of 
the world, it is not surprising that Commonwealth meetings 
should be used to consider the policies which the Governments 
should follow in wider international contexts. Such consultation 
is the more useful since the Commonwealth includes both devel- 
oped and developing countries whose problems are similar to 
those in the same category outside the Commonwealth. Among 
the areas of wider international agreement in which the Govern- 
ments have been interested have been a general increase in world 
trade, especially in primary products and manufactures; com- 


31. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report of the Commonwealth Secre- 
tary-General (London, December, 1968), pp. 38-40; Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Commonwealth Trade 1968, p. vii. 

32. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), pp. 11-12. For a 
summary of the recommendations of the Study Team, see Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, Third Report, pp. 13-14. 
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modity agreements; improved prices for primary products; and 
improved access to the markets of developed countries for the 
manufactures and semimanufactures of developing countries.” 
The concerns expressed in the final communiqué of the 1969 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting are characteristic of recent discussions. 
Having considered the achievements of the Kennedy Round and 
expressed the hope for further liberalization of international trade, 
the ministers “regretted however that these negotiations had 
produced no significant benefits for most developing countries. 
They expressed the hope that continuing efforts would be made 
under the auspices of G.A.T.T. and U.N.C.T.A.D, to enable de- 
veloping countries to secure improved access for their products to 
international markets with a view to increasing their foreign ex- 
change earnings, while making every effort to increase trade 
among themselves.” 

The prices of primary products on the international market has 
been a matter of concern over the past decade or so. Commodity 
agreements have been seen as highly desirable. According to the 
final communiqué issued at the end of the September 1961 meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council: “Rep- 
resentatives of Commonwealth countries heavily dependent on 
exports of basic materials and foodstuffs stressed the urgent need 
to reverse the downward drift of the prices of their exports and 
the adverse movements in their terms of trade in this connection. 
The view was expressed that additional commodity agreements 
would be useful in providing economic stability and progress.” 
The Prime Ministers, at their 1962 meeting, agreed to pursue 
policies designed to expand agricultural markets and to try for 
commodity agreements in this area.” Similar attitudes were re- 
flected at later Prime Ministers’ Meetings.” According to the 


33. See Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1962. Final 
Communiqué, Cmnd. 1836 (1962), pp. 3-4; Cmnd. 2441 (1964), pp. 6-7; Cmnd. 
2712 (1965), pp. 8-9; Cmnd. 3115 (1966), pp. 8-9; and Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, Second Report, p. 30. 

34. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 11. 

35. Reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, p. 559. 

36. Cmnd. 1836 (1962), p. 3. 

37. See Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 9; Cmnd. 3115 (1966), p. 8; and Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 11. 
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Commonwealth Secretariat, the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
led the way to the International Sugar Agreement™ which, in- 
cidentally, was “welcomed” by the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. That Meeting also favored the conclusion of other commodity 
agreements, while urging all interested Governments to keep 
trying for an international cocoa agreement.” 

Fully alive to the fact that the future of intra-Commonwealth 
trade will depend upon a combination of what happens with 
respect to Britain’s application for membership in the European 
Economic Community and wider international developments, the 
Commonwealth Governments continue to work on both the Com- 
monwealth and the general international fronts to protect their 
respective economic interests as fully as may be. The Common- 
wealth serves as a channel of cooperation in both contexts. While 
the ends served by Commonwealth cooperation in this area would 
not give rise to its creation if it did not already exist, its existence 
can be and is used for trade purposes which its members consider 
useful. 


Tourism 


The same need to increase the volume of foreign exchange 
available to the developing Commonwealth members that has 
been behind some of the preoccupation with trade problems has 
sparked cooperation in the tourism field as well. The June 1966 
meeting of Commonwealth Trade Ministers requested the Com- 
monwealth Secretary-General to set up a meeting of experts to 
look into the extent to which tourism might be developed and 
explore ways in which the Commonwealth might work to that 
end. With the assistance of the Secretariat in preparing back- 
ground papers, such a meeting was held at Valetta, Malta, 30 
October to 2 November 1967. The experts came up with a number 


38. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Trade 1968, pp. v-vi. 

39. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 11. For develop- 
ment since January 1969, see Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, pp. 23— 
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of recommendations, many of which have been accepted by the 
Governments. In consequence, tourism is now regarded as a 
“development industry” eligible for assistance for other countries 
and having a high priority in national development planning. The 
tourist industry is also now eligible for technical assistance. Again 
with the cooperation of the Commonwealth Secretariat, work has 
been done on the reduction of tourist air fares and on publicity 
designed to increase tourism. Further action has been contem- 


plated.” 


Aid 


The réle of the Commonwealth in matters of aid for develop- 
ment, as opposed to that of its individual members, is one of 
stimulation, information, and coordination rather than one of 
operations. There is no Commonwealth bank or fund endowed 
with capital from which the member countries may jointly make 
development capital available.” Quite apart from an apparent 
lack of interest on the part of developed members in such a com- 
mon effort, the fact that a large proportion of present Common- 
wealth nations are developing countries would make it exceed- 
ingly difficult either to establish or to operate such an enterprise. 
The basis of capital aid has therefore remained essentially bilat- 
eral. There have been occasional suggestions that the most im- 
portant Commonwealth donor countries should pool their aid 
and develop a multilateral program which, it has been alleged, 
might be more effective than their individual efforts,” but these 
have had no substantial impact on government policy. The exist- 
ence of the Commonwealth, however, has a direct bearing on the 
aid policies of the Commonwealth’s principal donors, namely 
Britain, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. These countries 
direct some eighty-five percent of all overseas capital assistance 

40. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, pp. 41-43. See also Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Third Report, pp. 25-27. 

41. Commonwealth Secretary-General, Flow of Intra-Commonwealth Aid 


1966. Report (London: Commonwealth Secretariat, 1968), p. 6. 
42. For example, Armold, pp. 120-22, 127, 130. 
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to other Commonwealth nations.** Whether this occurs from en- 
lightened economic interest or a desire to strengthen the Com- 
monwealth politically” is immaterial. 

As indicated above, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ings have frequently signalled the need for development assist- 
ance. Other Commonwealth bodies have done the same. Thus, in 
1961 the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council “urged 
that funds should be made available to the developing countries 
on terms which were in their capacity to meet,” while the 1964 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting “took note of the problems presented 
to developing countries by the conditions and terms often at- 
tached by donor Governments to their aid, of the desirability of 
the encouragement of private investment in developing countries 
and also of the upward trend in the level of financial aid extended 
by the more developed countries in the Commonwealth and of 
the easier terms on which it is offered.”** The 1965 Prime Minis- 
ters’ Meeting “endorsed the concept of co-operative forward 
planning of development aid” and applauded the decision 
of the United Kingdom to make interest-free loans available in 
certain cases.*’ (Canada already made such loans, and by that 
time Australian aid was almost entirely on a grant basis.) In 1966 
the Ministers discussed sundry problems of economic aid, includ- 
ing the failure to meet the targets of the U.N. Development Dec- 
ade, the growing disparity between rich and poor nations, the 
inadequate amounts of capital currently being made available for 
development, and problems arising out of “maturing debt obliga- 
tions. “* 

In 1967 the Commonwealth Finance Ministers considered the 
need of smaller developing countries for softer loans and advo- 
cated further examination of the problem.” In line with this stance, 
at their 1968 meeting the Finance Minister “expressed their strong 


43. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 10. 

44. See Arnold’s discussion of this point, p. 105. 

45. Final communiqué, reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 
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46. Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 6. 47. Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 8. 
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monwealth Affairs, I (13 Oct. 1967), 1053. 
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support for the objectives of the International Development Asso- 
ciation [IDA] and recognised the urgency of the replenishment of 
its resources.”” The same meeting expressed concern about the 
impact of policies designed to solve balance of payments prob- 
lems of donor countries, and expressed the hope that any reduc- 
tion of capital lending to which these might be constrained might 
be made up for by countries having balance of payments sur- 
plusses.** The 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting embarked on a sub- 
stantial discussion of levels of aid, problems of debt servicing, 
and expressed the hope that donor countries would seek to at- 
tain the one percent of gross national product “at market prices” 
goal for capital aid which UNCTAD had recommended. It under- 
lined the importance of adding to IDA’s capital, advocated 
lower interest rates and more flexible aid.” 

While various Commonwealth gatherings provide a place where 
information can be exchanged, the Secretariat has the primary 
responsibility for gathering information on member aid programs, 
collating it, and publishing the results. In its volume, Flow of 
Intra-Commonwealth Aid 1966, for example, the Secretariat, 
apart from pin-pointing particular problems, has provided all 
sorts of valuable data covering not only capital aid but also 
technical assistance. It is perhaps of interest to note that in 1966, 
of £226.1 million total Commonwealth assistance expenditure, 
£102.1 million was in the form of grants, and £89.3 million was 
loans and investments (gross), while £34.1 million represented 
technical assistance.” Comparisons are made with the situation in 
the previous year,” and information is given on the principal 
recipients.” The chief donors, as is usual, were the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, with Great Britain 
supplying the lion’s share.” A breakdown of the purposes for 

50. Ibid., II (11 Oct. 1968), 937. 

Bile Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 31. 
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which the funds were made available was also given.” The figures 
for 1967 indicated a four percent increase in amounts made 
available for grants, loans, investments, and technical assistance, 
with grants and investments showing little if any increase while 
loans increased by approximately ten percent. Britain had not 
been able to increase its contributions, but Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand had all arranged to do so.” In 1968, Britain managed 
to expand its expenditures.” 

The réle of the Commonwealth Secretariat goes beyond the 
publication of figures, of course. An important part of its func- 
tion is to assist countries requiring development aid to familiarize 
themselves with the possibilities of assistance from donor coun- 
tries. 

In the realm of aid, as in that of trade, the Commonwealth is 
far from self-sufficient, yet its efforts are not in any sense negligi- 
ble. And its combined weight can be and has been influential in 
assisting wider international gatherings to come to grips with 
problems requiring solution. 


Technical Assistance 


It is in the area of technical assistance, rather than that of 
capital aid, that multilateral efforts have been made with the 
greatest success by the Commonwealth countries. Multilateral 
activities have not superseded national programs, however, and 
frequently the multilateral approach depends for its implementa- 
tion on bilateral accords. 

The multilateral technical assistance scheme in which the 
Commonwealth is most heavily involved, of course, is the Co- 
lombo Plan. Since, however, other countries also participate, its 
consideration will be deferred to chapter 6. Other programs in 


57. Almost a fourth of the 1966 grants were for “budgetary support”; lesser 
amounts went for the Indus Basin Development Scheme and for social services. 
For details, see ibid., pp. 11-12. 

58. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, p. 33. 
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the same category are Caribbean Technical Assistance, Indus 
Basin Development Fund, and SEATO and CENTO programs. 

If one were to enumerate all programs embarked upon by Com- 
monwealth countries, the list would be extensive and would in- 
clude such schemes as the Australian South Pacific Technical 
Assistance Programme. All of these are important, of course, and 
contribute to the total Commonwealth effort. While we are con- 
cerned here primarily with all-Commonwealth programs, it is 
perhaps useful to note the extent to which these, plus programs 





Table 8. Technical Assistance, 1966-67 





Advisers, teachers, 





other experts Trainees Scholars & bursars 
Country 12/31/66 1966-67 1966-67 
United Kingdom 12,688 891 1,884 
Canada 576 — 1,556 
Australia 56 126 685 
New Zealand 33 172 409 
India 16% —> — 
Pakistan 1 





2 Exclusive of data under General Scholarship Scheme 

» Data not available 

Source: Commonwealth Secretary-General, Flow of Intra-Commonwealth Aid 
1966, p. 38. 





of more limited scope, have involved the Commonwealth. Ac- 
cording to Flow of Intra-Commonwealth Aid 1966, in that year the 
total expenditures of the major donors on technical assistance to 
Commonwealth countries, in thousands of £, were as follows: 
United Kingdom, 27,990; Canada, 4,852; Australia, 1,423; New 
Zealand, 382; and India, 100. Table 8 shows the number of ex- 
perts the same countries had in post, and the number of trainees, 
scholars, and bursars being trained by those countries during 
1966-67. Apart from the technical assistance developed in con- 
nection with Commonwealth cooperation in the fields of educa- 
tion and medicine, discussed below, the principle multilateral 
programs are the Special Commonwealth Programme for Assist- 
ing the Education of Rhodesian Africans, the Special Common- 
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wealth Aid to Africa Plan (SCAAP), and the Commonwealth 
Technical Assistance Programme. 

The Special Commonwealth Programme for Assisting the Edu- 
cation of Rhodesian Africans, open only to Rhodesians living out- 
side the country, was recommended by the Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting at Lagos in January 1966 in the hope that through action 
of this sort, the rest of the Commonwealth could help prepare 
African Rhodesians to fill high government posts when the Rho- 
desian problem should have been resolved, and as part of “planned 
assistance to a lawfully constituted Government of Rhodesia.” 
The Commonwealth Secretary-General was directed to “ar- 
range as soon as possible a meeting of educational and techni- 
cal assistance experts to consider detailed projects of aid by Com- 
monwealth countries, including the early establishment of an ad- 
ministrative training centre in Rhodesia.” The Secretary-General 
undertook the assigned tasks immediately and, with the assist- 
ance of a committee meeting under his chairmanship, worked out 
two plans. The first, approved by the Governments and launched 
in July 1966, provided for placing African Rhodesians already out- 
side the country in Commonwealth institutions of learning which 
had offered places (Australia, Britain, Canada, Ghana, India, 
Malaysia, Malta, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Sierra Leone, 
Malawi, Zambia, Tanzania, Kenya, and Uganda). Under this pro- 
gram, 372 Rhodesians applied for assistance and 254 were placed 
in some fourteen countries. The second scheme worked out by the 
committee was designed for the long haul and included the set- 
ting up of the proposed Institute of Public Administration in Rho- 
desia as well as a plan for instituting a Commonwealth Teachers 
for Rhodesia program which could assist in developing secondary 
education in that country.” 

The Special Commonwealth Aid to Africa Plan (SCAAP) stems 
from a request by the 1960 Prime Ministers’ Meeting that the 
Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council study “the pos- 

60. Great Britain, Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting In Lagos 1966. 
Final Communiqué, Cmnd. 2890 (1966), p. 5. 

61. Commonwealth Secretariat, Sebore: Report, pp. 61-63. For later develop- 


ments in connection with this program, see Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Re- 
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sibility of co-operative action among members of the Common- 
wealth in assisting the economic development” of recently in- 
dependent African countries and African countries on the verge 
of independence.” The plan was duly instituted and the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee began reporting on it to the annual 
Finance Ministers meetings. By 1966, the annual level of ex- 


penditure for capital and technical assistance had reached £78 
million.” 


The Commonwealth Technical Assistance Programme had its 
origin in a decision of the September 1966 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing to do something to bring about a distinctly Commonwealth 
contribution to development, a matter which had been discussed 
at previous Prime Ministers’ Meetings beginning in 1964, as 
mentioned above.” A meeting of senior officials involved in the 
administration of aid and development, meeting in Nairobi, June 
1967, produced a draft plan designed to make available to the 
Governments, at their request, the help of experts in determining 
what their needs were, developing requests for help, and finding 
the money to do the job.” The program was to include “ ‘planning, 
including sectoral analysis; the preparation of projects; plan exe- 
cution; statistics; finance and public administration (particularly 


62. Final communiqué, reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches, 
1952-1962, p. 554. 

63. Commonwealth Economic Committee, Annual Report covering the period 
1 on 1965-31 March 1966 (London: H.M. Stationery Office for the Committee, 
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East Asia and the Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan. 

“Prime Ministers had before them a number of suggestions submitted to them 
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the 1964 and 1965 communiqués that the Commonwealth can make a further 
distinctive contribution of its own to increase the economic strength and material 
well-being of Commonwealth countries. They considered that one of the most 
promising avenues of Commonwealth co-operation lay in the opportunity to play 
a creative role in the future strategy of economic development. 

“Prime Ministers agreed that the suggestions made by the Secretary-General 
in his paper on Commonwealth Assistance Programmes should be further examined 
at a meeting of Senior Officials of Commonwealth countries concerned with aid 
administration and that this meeting might usefully be combined with the 
meeting of Senior Planning Officials which Trade Ministers had earlier on the 
suggestion of Prime Ministers asked the Secretary-General to convene on Planning 
Techniques, Regional Co-operation in Planning and Trade Promotion.” Cmnd. 
3115 (1966), p. 9. 

65. Commonwealth Secretariat, Second Report, pp. 35-36. 
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development administration); and co-operation in joint develop- 
ment programmes.’ ”*” The actual assistance to be given would be 
provided through bilateral agreements between Governments, but 
a headquarters group at the Secretariat would be made available 
to assist as needed. Part of the package was an arrangement for 
third-party financing, under which one Commonwealth country 
(the “third country”) could pay for experts drawn from another 
to assist a developing country. In addition, the Secretariat was to 
be authorized to put teams of experts together to undertake mis- 
sions to developing countries. The experts might come from one 
or more Commonwealth countries and the mission might be paid 
for by one or more other Commonwealth nations. In doing its part, 
the Secretariat would have access to “the full range of technical 
assistance offered by Commonwealth Governments, subject only 
to the financial limits of their aid budgets.” One of the attractions 
of the program was that it fitted into existing member budgets, 
with the possibility of augmenting the funds available to a 
country offering assistance via the third-party financing features 
of the scheme. The plan was put into action in 1968, and by the 
end of the year regular advisory missions had been sent to Kenya, 
Botswana, Sierra Leone, Fiji, and Mauritius, while arrangements 
for briefer “consultancy assignments” had been made for Fiji, 
Botswana, Sierra Leone, and the East African Community. The 
Seychelles and Swaziland have also been helped, while activities 
in Ceylon and Cyprus have been aided by third-party financing.” 
The 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting expressed its satisfaction that 
the program had been instituted, while noting that it was to be 
reviewed formally later in 1969.” This review, undertaken at a 
meeting of Senior Commonwealth Officials at Barbados in Sep- 
tember, resulted in a number of recommendations designed to 
improve and expand the Program, including one calling for the 
creation of a fund to which the Governments might contribute 
and which would enhance the multilateral aspects of the plan.” 


66. Quoted in ibid., p. 36. 67. Ibid. 
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As a result of the institution of the Commonwealth Technical 
Assistance Program, developing countries are obtaining the help 
in development planning which they have long been known to 
require. The program is not designed, however, to meet the need 
for special training of development administrators which was rec- 
ognized at the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Meeting. 


Communications and Transport 


There has been a great deal of cooperation between Common- 
wealth countries in the field of communications—some of it 
strictly unofficial (such as the activities of the Commonwealth 
Press Union), some of it quasi-official at least (such as coopera- 
tion in broadcasting arrangements”), but an important part of it 
official. At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in 1969, 
Pakistan proposed cooperation in mass communications; the initia- 
tive was welcomed in principle and the Secretary-General was 
asked to study the matter in consultation with the Governments.” 

The most important area of cooperation in matters of communi- 
cations is that in which the governments are now advised and 
otherwise assisted by the Commonwealth Telecommunications 
Organization (CTO), successor to the Commonwealth Telecom- 
munications Board. With the assistance of the Board, the Govern- 
ments had established an exceedingly important coaxial cable 
system.” The CTO is now responsible for advising the Govern- 
ments on the further development of the system, and for admin- 
istering the cooperative financial arrangements which have been 


71. Wartime cooperation in broadcasting was close and extensive, and was 
followed by the holding of the first Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference in 
London in February 1945. A permanent secretariat was established at the Fifth 
Broadcasting Conference in 1965, while the eighth Conference was scheduled 
for 1970. The Broadcasting Conferences are limited to “public service” broad- 
casting entities of the Commonwealth countries. Quite an extensive cooperative 
program has been developed which is paid for by the Commonwealth govern- 
ments either directly or through international agencies. Derek Ingram, The 
Commonwealth at Work, Commonwealth and Intemational Library (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1969), pp. 100—2. 

72. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 14. 
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worked out with respect to it. All external telecommunications of 
the respective participating countries are involved in this coopera- 
tive effort. The use of satellites in this connection has been con- 
sidered.“ 

The principal cooperation now taking place in the field of 
transportation is with respect to civil aviation. Much of it takes 
the form of bilateral technical assistance to promote training, al- 
though on occasion equipment is provided without cost. Feasi- 
bility and other studies relating to the construction of airports 
are also made (Australia has advised Malaysia and Britain has 
helped Singapore, Cyprus, Botswana, and Malawi). In one or 
more instances one Commonwealth country has financed airport 
construction in another, as Canada has helped to finance an air- 
port in Ceylon. The United Kingdom includes Commonwealth 
nationals in certain types of training courses.” In 1965 the Prime 
Ministers determined to use the Commonwealth Air Transport 
Council as a “means of promoting a closer understanding of the 
basic civil air transport requirements of Member countries.” 
That body, in fact, discusses all matters of civil aviation of inter- 
est to Commonwealth members, while its secretariat provides in- 
formation, including technical information, for members desiring 
at. 


Education 


One of the most extensive areas of Commonwealth cooperation 
is in the field of education, where the Commonwealth Education 


74. The use of satellites appears to have been discussed first at a conference in 
London in 1962. France, Le Commonwealth, p. 33. Further consideration was 
given the matter at the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Meeting. “The Prime Ministers . . . 
took note of the current international discussions on the establishment of a global 
system of satellite communications. They endorsed the desirability of establishing 
such a system and considered how Commonwealth countries could best co-operate 
with each other and with other countries in its development. They discussed the 

rovision of technical assistance to the developing countries in this field, particu- 
arly as regards the establishment of ground stations and inter-connections in 
Commonwealth countries. They agreed that further consideration should be given 
to the feasibility of such a plan and the basis on which it might best be imple- 
mented.” Cmnd. 2441 (1964), p. 9. 
75. Commonwealth Secretariat, Commonwealth Co-operation, p. 10. 
76, Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 10. 
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Conferences and the Commonwealth Secretariat play important 
roles in stimulating and otherwise furthering activity. Cooperation 
in educational matters began years ago, of course, but commenced 
to become institutionalized with the decision of the 1958 Com- 
monwealth Trade and Economic Conference (Montreal) to con- 
vene an education conference to work out a scholarship and 
fellowship plan and “to review existing arrangements for co-opera- 
tion between Commonwealth countries in the field of education 
and to make recommendations for any improvement or expansion 
that may be possible, particularly in regard to the supply and 
training of teachers.”” In short, it was awareness of the impor- 
tance of education for social and economic development which 
sparked the now substantial efforts in this direction. 

The first Commonwealth Education Conference, meeting in 
Oxford in 1959, thus concentrated on setting up a Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan, while the Second Commonwealth Education 
Conference (New Delhi, 1962), added the topics of training and 
supply of teachers, education for social development, technical 
education and the provision of educational materials, rural edu- 
cation, and financial problems.” The Third Commonwealth Edu- 
cation Conference (Ottawa, 1964), carried on along similar lines, 
while the Fourth (Lagos, 1968) paid particular attention to cur- 
riculum development, adult education and education for economic 
as opposed to social development, technical education, and the 
quality of education.” 

In deciding in principle that there should be a scholarship and 
fellowship plan, the 1958 Trade and Economic Conference con- 
sidered that some students would study the humanities, some the 
social sciences, and some the natural sciences; some would be in 
the field of education. The total number of awards was expected 
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to reach 1,000 within a few years, of which the British expected 
to provide 500, Canada 250, and other countries lesser numbers.” 
The committee established to work out details reported to the 
First Commonwealth Education Conference in 1959.” In con- 
sidering the report, the Conference recommended that the Plan 
be governed by the following principles: 


(a) the Plan should be additional to, and distinct from, any other 
plan already in operation, 

(b) the Plan should be based on mutual co-operation and the 
sharing of educational experience among all the countries of the 
Commonwealth, 

(c) the Plan should be sufficiently flexible to take account of the 
diverse and changing needs of the countries of the Commonwealth, 

(d) while the Plan will be Commonwealth-wide, it should be 
operated on the basis of a series of bilateral arrangements to allow for 
the necessary flexibility, 

(e) the awards should be designed to recognise and promote the 
highest standards of intellectual achievement.” 


It was recommended, moreover, that the funds to be made avail- 
able should be used for graduate fellowships, and should be made 
available for undergraduate scholarships only when satisfactory 
undergraduate training was not available in the home country. 
A limited number of Commonwealth Visiting Fellowships for 
senior scholars was also recommended. It was anticipated that 
awards would be used in the donor country, but the possibility of 
making awards for use in third countries was not excluded. Selec- 
tion committees to be set up in each country would be responsible 
both for making awards to students from other countries and for 
screening candidates wishing to study in other countries. Annual 
reports were to be made to the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, which in turn would report to the Governments.” 
By the time the Second Commonwealth Education Conference 
met in 1962, some 650 students were studying under the Plan, 
and it was hoped that the original target of 1,000 could be met the 
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following September.” That Conference, however, aware that the 
original term, namely two years, would be insufficient to complete 
the work for the Ph.D., recommended that it be extended, while 
recognizing that such a step would postpone the probable time 
of reaching the target on number of awards.” That goal having 
been reached in 1966 (with some countries not having filled 
quotas but others having exceeded them ),” the Fourth Common- 
wealth Education Conference concluded that the scope of the 
Plan should be expanded without indicating either the size or 
the extent of the contemplated expansion.” 

In its report for the academic year 1966-67, the Commonwealth 
Education Liaison Committee (CELC) presented some interest- 
ing figures. Of a total of 8,980 applications received during 1966- 
67, 3,771 had come from India, 722 from Nigeria, 577 from Paki- 
stan, 461 from Ceylon, 404 from Canada, 342 from Australia, and 
lesser numbers from the remaining countries. Of a total of 1,009 
nominations made by national committees for the available 
places, 113 came from India, 96 from Canada, 89 from Australia, 
83 from Britain, 82 from Nigeria, and lesser numbers from the 
other Commonwealth countries.* Of the 440 new grants actually 
taken up during 1966-67, 62 went to Indians, 42 to Canadians, 
40 to Australians, and 29 to Pakistanis.” 

During 1966-67, a total of 1,003 students held awards under 
the Plan, of whom 252 were in the arts, 155 in social studies, 249 
in pure science, 210 in technology, 68 in medicine, 4 in dentistry, 
49 in agriculture and forestry, and 16 in veterinary science.” Well 
over half were studying in Britain (528), while 253 were in 
Canada, 93 in Australia, 51 in India, 27 in New Zealand, 16 in 
Nigeria, 11 in Pakistan, and smaller numbers in Hong Kong, East 
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Africa, Ghana, Jamaica, Malaysia, Malta, and Sierra Leone. No 
students had taken up the awards offered by Ceylon or Cyprus 
that year.” The nationalities most heavily represented among the 
1,003 students were: Indian, 159; Australian, 88; Canadian, 82; 
Pakistani, 81; and British, 61.” 

The total number of students studying under the Plan prior to 
the academic year 1968-69 was 3,118. This, of course, is by no 
means the measure of Commonwealth students studying in other 
Commonwealth countries before that year. In the single year 
1966-67, for instance, the total number of such students was 
estimated as in excess of 60,000.”° 

Various problems have been met and surmounted in connection 
with the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan. One 
turned out to be no problem at all when it was discovered, after 
spending a good deal of time on the matter, that the magnitude 
of the problem of getting students to return to their home coun- 
tries had been grossly exaggerated. Improvements in the ma- 
chinery for administering the Plan were accepted by the Fourth 
Commonwealth Education Conference at Lagos in 1968. That 
Conference also authorized the publication of an Administrative 
Handbook to assist individuals responsible for administering the 
Plan under the rulings of the Education Conferences and the bi- 
lateral agreements which have been concluded by thirty Com- 
monwealth members.” 

The supply and training of elementary, secondary, and techni- 
cal school teachers, especially in the underdeveloped countries, 
has been a matter of concern from the beginning. The 1959 Edu- 
cation Conference noted the importance of teacher training, tak- 
ing the position that the primary responsibility for such training 
must rest on the individual country. There was a feeling, how- 
ever, that some of the fellowships to be provided under the Com- 
monwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan should be used for 
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this purpose. It was also thought that outside help might be cru- 
cial for the short term. The Conference proposed that advanced 
countries make places in their training institutions available for 
people from less advanced countries. Consideration was also 
given to the importance of training teachers in technological 
subjects, especially in connection with any regional training in- 
stitutes which might be established to teach such subjects.” 
Probable areas of teacher shortage for the next four or five years 
were considered to be in mathematics, science, and English, with 
Africa in shortest supply. The Conference considered that its own 
role was to identify the areas of most urgent need and to recom- 
mend to the Governments the points at which the need might 
most usefully be met. This it did. In some cases, it was pointed 
out, there would need to be financial support if teachers from 
developed countries were to take short-term assignments in de- 
veloping nations. Although the United Kingdom was already 
doing a good deal in this area, it agreed to do more, while Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and Pakistan all indicated their 
willingness to help.” 

Between 1959 and the convocation of the Second Education 
Conference in 1962, some 800 teacher training awards had been 
made under various Commonwealth education plans. Given the 
urgent need for teachers of technical subjects, that Conference 
recommended that training awards should be made in those 
areas.” 

Supply and training continued to be of serious concern to the 
Third and Fourth Education Conferences. The latter pointed 
out that if teachers were to be recruited in satisfactory numbers 
locally, their salaries would need to be made competitive with 
the returns from other professions; women would need to be 
brought into the profession and kept there. Realizing that de- 
veloping countries would continue to need “expatriate teachers” 
for some time to come, the Fourth Conference also devoted at- 
tention to the terms of teaching contracts (with two years recom- 
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mended) and to the need to see that such teachers did not lose 
out on salary increases, promotions, and so on at home as a result 
of their foreign assignments.” The Conference agreed with the 
earlier conferences that the most useful help in the matter of 
teacher training would be in providing: 


(a) key personnel to advise on the establishment of training in- 
stitutions and on courses of training; 

(b) staff capable of teaching in such institutions; 

(c) teacher training awards in developed countries; 

(d) finance for the establishment of training institutions, and 
equipment or finance for the purchase of equipment.” 


Noting the progress made by several countries which were now 
meeting their own teacher training requirements at the primary 
level, the Conference considered the area of greatest immediate 
need to be at the secondary level. Several new initiatives were 
welcomed: 


The Conference welcomed the offer made by Britain to extend her 
assistance in the teacher training field in a number of ways, including 
the payment of the passages of 50 bursars each year beginning from 
1969-70, the enabling of bursars to attend short courses in the Easter 
vacation, the provision of staff for teacher vacation courses in de- 
veloping countries, a new Aid to Commonwealth Science Teaching 
scheme, links between Colleges of Education in Britain and similar 
colleges in developing countries with a view primarily to the promo- 
tion of staff exchanges. The Conference also welcomed the announce- 
ment by Canada of the expansion in the number of her teacher 
trainers and key personnel in developing countries by 100 by the 
summer of 1968.*°° 


Among other developments noted were that more than 200 Brit- 
ish graduate students were studying and teaching in the educa- 
tional institutions of developing countries under the British 
Study and Serve Scheme, while Australia and New Zealand had 
participated in the Teachers for East Africa, Teachers for Rho- 
desia, and the Teachers for Zambia Schemes.” Considering the 
number and variety of training courses offered by Common- 
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wealth countries, the Conference felt that the Education Divi- 
sion of the Commonwealth Secretariat might serve as a clearing 
house for information about them.*” 

The teaching of English as a second language has received a 
good deal of attention from the Commonwealth Governments, 
in the light of the importance of English as the language of higher 
education and of technology. The first Commonwealth Education 
Conference recommended the improvement of existing courses 
and also proposed that some of the places in member teacher 
training institutions should be earmarked for potential teachers 
of English.*” It also recommended further study of this problem 
by a Commonwealth group of experts. 

Such a conference of experts was convoked by the Common- 
wealth Education Liaison Committee at Makerere College, 
Uganda, in January 1961, to consider ways of improving the 
teaching of English. It came up with a number of recommenda- 
tions on ways of obtaining much needed teachers, the use of 
expatriate teachers over a period of years, the need to establish a 
Commonwealth English Language Information Centre, teach- 
ing materials, the requirements of special groups, and other mat- 
ters. Areas of desirable research were pointed out.” 

Returning to this problem at its Second Conference, the Com- 
monwealth education people recommended that the Govern- 
ments “give consideration to the training of experts in the 
teaching of English as a second language, directing special at- 
tention to the establishment of a career in this field,” and recom- 
mended that the creation of regional centers for this purpose be 
treated as a matter of urgency. The establishment of an informa- 
tion center in London was also urged. The center would devote 
itself not to research but to collecting and making available in- 
formation on the best ways to teach English as a second lan- 
guage.” (Whether as a result of this recommendation or not, 
the British Council now maintains an English Teaching Informa- 
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tion Centre in London “to co-ordinate experience and informa- 
tion on all aspects of teaching English as a foreign language.”*”’) 

The Fourth Commonwealth Education Conference (1968) 
considered and rejected a proposed Commonwealth English Lan- 
guage Teaching Center. It considered that a strengthened Edu- 
cation Division of the Commonwealth Secretariat, by making 
greater use of the existing Commonwealth English Teaching In- 
formation Centre, could do the job.“ A British proposal to es- 
tablish regional centers of English and science teaching, pre- 
sented at the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, was referred to the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee and the Secre- 
tariat for further study.” 

While some attention was paid to rural education at the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth Education Conference,” a good deal more 
attention has been given it in connection with later discussions 
of technical and adult education. 

The 1959 Education Conference, aware of the importance of 
technical education, considered it desirable that part of the 
scholarship and fellowship aid to be provided be used for techni- 
cal study. In the interest of improving teacher training facilities 
for technical education, it recommended that small countries set 
up regional training institutions for such teachers; the centers 
would be jointly financed, but some help from outside countries 
might be required. The Conference also recommended long-term 
exchanges of scientists and technologists to improve the teaching 
resources of developing countries in this area.” The importance 
of technological education was similarly stressed at the Second 
Conference, although that Conference felt that the need for re- 
gional teacher training institutions was less urgent than the 1959 
Conference had considered it.“* The Fourth Conference, in 
1968, sounded the same theme of the importance of technical 
and vocational education and the need to improve existing fa- 
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cilities, while noting certain advances already made.” Continu- 
ing problems requiring help, however, included teacher shortages 
and shortages of personnel for the higher administrative posts in 
the field of technical education. The further development of local 
teacher training facilities was regarded as imperative. While a 
new Commonwealth Technical Teacher Training Plan was re- 
garded as unnecessary, further help on a bilateral basis was ur- 
gent: “To this end the Commonwealth Education Liaison Com- 
mittee should collect comprehensive information on the needs 
of member countries for technical teachers of all types and draw 
up a full statement of the dimensions and characteristics of the 
problem. Programmes of assistance for technical teacher educa- 
tion should be extended.”** The Conference advocated backing 
formal training with practical experience in industry. “Govern- 
ments should also consider introducing the system of sabbatical 
leave and secondment to industry. Donor countries have indi- 
cated their willingness to send high level technical administra- 
tors to assist in the establishment or organisation of technical 
institutes. Links between technical colleges in developed and de- 
veloping countries can also make a valuable contribution in this 
field.” Training programs might be partially financed on a “third 
country” basis." 

Agriculture, because of its importance, should be given a high 
priority in technical education.” Adult education should also be 
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developed suitably to meet the needs of rural populations. All of 
the cooperative approaches developed in connection with other 
aspects of education for economic and social development should 
be applied to agricultural education as well. Third-country fi- 
nancing was considered especially appropriate in this area.”° 

The Second Education Conference (1962) had considered the 
matter of “social education,” defined as informal education pri- 
marily of adults “as individuals and as members of their com- 
munities.” A degree of cooperation had been discussed in this 
connection, primarily in terms of exchanges of information and 
key personnel.’ The Fourth Conference, in 1969, shifted the 
emphasis in adult education from education for social develop- 
ment (including an attack on illiteracy) to education for eco- 
nomic development. The approach was in terms of the establish- 
ment of “programmes of functional adult education based on the 
way of life and the existing and potential occupations of the peo- 
ple concerned.” 


The hope was expressed that the promotion of functional adult 
education could be aided by programmes of research, including 
action research, which were integrated into the adult education 
programmes themselves; by programmes to train those who would be 
responsible for administering and teaching such education in its new 
form; and by the production of suitably designed teaching materials. 
All of these, it was felt, would be appropriate subjects for Common- 
wealth co-operation. In addition the Conference hoped that the 
C.E.L.C. would find it possible to arrange for a fuller exchange of 
information about projects for functional adult education.™® 


The approach to adult education also involved the réle of mass 
media, while Commonwealth cooperation should also extend to 
nontechnical aspects of family planning and should be directed 
to women as well as men.’” 

The provision of adequate supplies of text and other books has 
been gone into at some length by the Education Conferences. 
The Fourth, in 1968, asked the Commonwealth Education Liai- 
son Committee and the Commonwealth Secretariat to look into 
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the feasibility of establishing a Commonwealth Book Develop- 
ment Fund.” The idea was also picked up by the 1969 Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting, which made a similar request,” and the 
topic was scheduled for consideration at the 1971 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting. Meanwhile, of course, the libraries maintained by the 
British Council and its program of lending books to both indi- 
viduals and universities have been of substantial help to develop- 
ing countries, as has a United Kingdom program, run in coopera- 
tion with British publishers, of making heavily subsidized books 
available to other Commonwealth countries.” 

Curriculum development, defined as “all those changes in 
teaching practice . . . which are intended to help the child or 
the student to learn more effectively” was a particular concern of 
the Fourth Commonwealth Education Conference. And under 
this heading, the Conference made a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to improve the quality of education through new 
learning media, increased availability of books, and the like. Na- 
tional centers of curriculum development were viewed with 
favor, while the institution by Britain of a London Centre for 
Curriculum Renewal and Educational Development Overseas 
(CREDO) was welcomed. The Education Division of the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat was asked to make further information 
available on experience in curriculum development. 

The object of much of the educational cooperation which has 
been discussed and achieved to date has been to make the Com- 
monwealth countries self-sufficient in meeting their own educa- 
tional needs. Considerable progress has been made in this direc- 
tion but much, obviously, remains still to be done. 


Medicine 


Cooperation between Commonwealth members in health 
matters goes back many years. It is only recently, however, 
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that efforts have been made to institutionalize it to some extent 
on a Commonwealth basis. The first Commonwealth Medical 
Conference was held in Edinburgh 4-13 October 1965 with 
twenty-two countries represented. Considering the most im- 
portant area of medical cooperation to be that of developing 
medical personnel, that Conference devoted most of its attention 
to medical education and training. The Second Commonwealth 
Medical Conference was held at Kampala, Uganda, 2-13 Septem- 
ber 1968. Its task was to review progress already made and to 
make recommendations on further cooperation. Matters receiv- 
ing substantial attention were family planning, medical educa- 
tion, health service cooperation, and the mechanics of future 
cooperation. A number of papers prepared for the Conference 
were presented and discussed, and form a part of the Conference 
documentation. 

The first Medical Conference opened with the knowledge that 
Commonwealth countries differed enormously in their capacities 
to meet the medical needs of their populations. Whereas New 
Zealand had one doctor for every 678 people, and Britain had a 
doctor for every 950, India had one for every 6,000, Nigeria one 
for every 40,000, and Malawi one for every 60,000. While Britain 
had one hospital bed per 100 population, Uganda had one per 
635, The Gambia one per 1,400, and India one per 2,500. Britain 
could count one trained nurse per 500 population, Ceylon one 
per 3,780, and India one per 11,000. Britain contained twenty- 
seven medical schools; the total number in the African Com- 
monwealth nations was five.*” 

In view of the shortage of medical personnel, the 1965 Con- 
ference considered that “the main hope of progress in the medical 
field lies in helping the developing countries to produce their 
own personnel and to establish their own medical and nursing 
schools and other training institutions.” Recognizing the ur- 
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gency of the problem, all of the countries represented pledged 
offers of assistance according to their abilities. Australia, for ex- 
ample, among other things offered to help train and send expert 
advisers to other countries in a number of fields, to make approxi- 
mately thirty awards available for postgraduate medical train- 
ing, to “encourage” links between Australian medical schools 
and schools in other Commonwealth countries, to help provide 
short-term instructors to other medical schools, and to make 
places available in Australian nursing schools for candidates from 
other countries. Cyprus offered information gained from a cam- 
paign against malaria. Ghana offered places in its Health Inspec- 
tors Course and Health Post Attendants Course as well as (to 
African countries only) places for undergraduate medical stu- 
dents and places in various nursing courses. Malta offered be- 
tween ten and fifteen places to undergraduates in medical school. 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Uganda, offered to help with nurses 
training. The United Kingdom, of course, had most to offer. In 
making these pledges, some of the developing countries were 
aware that they could fulfill them only at a substantial sacrifice. 

The older Commonwealth members knew full well that help 
would have to come primarily from themselves, and agreed to 
assist by the following means: 


(1) by encouraging and helping doctors and nurses who are will- 
ing to serve for a period overseas to devote their service to the de- 
veloping countries of the Commonwealth; 

(2) by intensifying the secondment of medical teachers and other 
specialists to serve in medical schools overseas; 

(3) by increasing the provision for post-graduate training in the 
developed countries for those who will further the expansion of 
medical and nursing education in their own countries; 

(4) by encouraging associations between medical schools and 
centres in the Commonwealth as the best way of achieving these 
aims; such associations should be on a continuing basis whenever 
possible.” 


The 1965 Conference’s five committees discussed various prob- 
lems in detail. Committee A, on Planning, Organisation and De- 
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velopment of Public Health and Medical Services, offered no 
panaceas but stressed the need for reliable information on needs, 
the urgency of health planning, the inadequacy of paramedical 
personnel, and ways of remedying the deficiencies in numbers 
and training. Committee B, on Medical Education, came to ex- 
tensive conclusions, the most important of which pertained to the 
need for long-range effort and planning, the value of direct links 
between medical schools in developed and developing countries, 
exchanges of personnel, the opening up of opportunities for train- 
ing in advanced countries, the significance of postgraduate train- 
ing and clinical experience, and financial problems. Committee 
C, on Supply of Medical Personnel, stressed the importance of 
training more general practitioners and indicated areas of short- 
age—as in preventive medicine and radiology; it also covered 
some of the sorts of questions which had been considered in Com- 
mittee B. Committee D, on Nursing Services, emphasized the 
necessity to obtain specific information about needs and re- 
sources and the importance of training teachers of nursing. Com- 
mittee E, on the Exchange of Information and the Machinery for 
Co-operation, noted that while a good deal of information was 
already exchanged between Commonwealth Health Depart- 
ments, there should be established “a selective information sys- 
tem related to the requirements of individual Commonwealth 
countries” and proposed that all Health Departments should 
make up lists of publications which could be freely obtained by 
other such Departments.” 

Although the Second Commonwealth Medical Conference dis- 
cussed family planning extensively, its principal emphasis, like 
that of the first such conference, was on medical education.*” In 
this area, although opportunities for training abroad were still 
considered necessary and in need of expansion, the Conference 
tended to concentrate on developing to the maximum possible 
extent and with the help of developed countries, local and re- 
gional training institutions which might make maximum use of 
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both facilities and available funds. They would have the addi- 
tional advantage of operating under conditions similar to those 
which their graduates would face in practicing their professions. 
Regional centers for training paramedical personnel were con- 
sidered particularly urgent. As regards training in developed 
countries, it was thought that an awareness of the problems which 
would be met by participants in their home countries would 
make courses more valuable. At the same time, such a course 
content might both encourage students to return to their own 
countries to practice and increase the probability that they would 
find appropriate jobs when they did so. The Conference saw in 
the proposed Commonwealth Book Development Scheme the 
possibility of obtaining textbooks for developing countries at 
minimum cost. Various ways of enhancing the supply of expatri- 
ate personnel were explored, including the secondment of gov- 
ernment personnel and the utilization of medical practitioners 
either recently retired or on the verge of retirement. Third- 
country financing of expatriate personnel was something which 
the Conference hoped to see explored. The continuing value of 
direct links between medical schools in developed and develop- 
ing countries was recognized. 

The Second Commonwealth Medical Conference considered 
that the conferences were of sufficient value, together with the 
consultations taking place in connection with the World Health 
Assembly, to warrant continuation; it was agreed that the Third 
Medical Conference should be held in 1971. It was also agreed, 
however, that there was a need to work out a more effective 
means of correlating offers of various sorts of help with need. To 
that end it was recommended that a medical adviser should be 
placed on the staff of the Secretary-General. This has been done. 

The second Commonwealth Medical Conference had no in- 
clination to minimize achievements in cooperative medical train- 
ing to date: 


In Britain some 600-800 graduates in medicine, dentistry or basic 
medical sciences, between 150 and 300 nurses and some 150-200 


131. Ibid., pp. 65-67. 
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para-medical personnel from the Commonwealth have entered train- 
ing institutions each year for further training on sponsored courses of 
one kind or another. (Many more also have gone to Britain on 
unsponsored courses.) In addition, in the past two years some 40 
members of the medical profession in the Commonwealth have been 
to Britain on senior Commonwealth fellowships and 130 on fellow- 
ships. In Canada, nearly half of the 400 or so non-Canadian students 
in Canadian medical schools are from the Commonwealth and many 
of them are on Government or intra-government grants. New Zealand 
has instituted a programme of Commonwealth Medical Aid; twelve 
postgraduate fellowships are available annually and over 100 other 
health personnel from Commonwealth countries have received train- 
ing. 

To an increasing extent, those countries who receive assistance in 
some aspects of medical education are themselves providing such 
assistance to others. Australian assistance to Malaysia, to give an 
example at random, is accompanied by Malaysian offers of training to 
Nigeria and Hong Kong. India is helping Uganda, and indeed offers 
several places annually in her medical schools to students from other 
Commonwealth countries. Nigerian facilities have been provided for 
The Gambia. Such examples can be elaborated at length. But the 
point is clear. Commonwealth co-operation is increasingly replacing 
the old-fashioned distinction between donor and recipient countries 
by a network of mutual help.*” 


Other Social Problems 


From time to time the Commonwealth has been beset with 
problems concerned with one aspect or another of human migra- 
tion. Restrictive legislation on the part of various Commonwealth 
countries has contributed to these problems. The matter has been 
discussed at two Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings, in 
1965 and 1969. 

In 1965 the ministers, while recognizing that United Kingdom 
immigration policy was its own responsibility, hoped that Britain 
would give preference to citizens of Commonwealth countries; 
and “they welcomed the assurance of the British Prime Minister 


: as Commonwealth Secretariat, Report of the Second Medical Conference, 
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that there would be no differentiation in any restrictions on ac- 
count of colour or creed.”"* In 1969 the discussions were of an 
informal character, took place outside the formal meetings, and 
involved fewer than the total group of ministers. According to 
the final communiqué, “the Secretary-General was requested by 
the countries engaged in these discussions to examine in con- 
sultation with representatives of those countries general prin- 
ciples relating to short and long term movement of people be- 
tween their countries and to consider the possibility of exploring 
ways and means of studying this subject on a continuing basis 
with a view to providing relevant information to those Govern- 
ments. ** 

A British proposal for studies on youth problems, brought be- 
fore the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, was referred to the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat with a request that the Secretary-General 
consider its feasibility in the light of activities of other interna- 
tional entities.“° The 1971 Prime Ministers’ Conference approved 
the activities undertaken by the Secretariat in the youth area, 
and called for the convocation of a meeting of ministers respon- 
sible for youth problems as soon as practicable. 


Law 


Meetings of Commonwealth Chief Justices and of Law Minis- 
ters are held from time to time to consider matters of existing and 
potential cooperation. At the 1966 meeting of Chief Justices and 
Law Ministers (London), the matter of extradition of fugitive 
offenders was considered at some length. In the course of the 
meeting, the participants produced a set of principles which it 


was hoped would form the basis of legislation to be adopted by 


133. Cmnd. 2712 (1965), p. 9. 

134. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 9. For the 
Secretary-General’s implementation of this directive, see Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, Third Report, pp. 30-32. 

135. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 14. See also 
Commonwealth Secretariat, Third Report, pp. 30-32. 
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Commonwealth members in this matter. According to the final 
communiqué: 

The Meeting considered that Commonwealth extradition arrange- 
ments should be based upon reciprocity and substantially uniform 
legislation incorporating certain features commonly found in extradi- 
tion treaties, e.g. a list of returnable offences, the establishment of a 
prima facie case before return, and restrictions on the return of 
political offenders. 

The Meeting accordingly formulated a Scheme setting out prin- 
ciples which would form the basis of legislation within the Common- 
wealth and recommended that effect should be given to the Scheme in 
each Commonwealth country. The Scheme does not apply to Southern 
Rhodesia.** 


Implementation of the Scheme, of course, depends on action 
taken by the appropriate authorities in the individual Common- 
wealth countries. 

Unofficial meetings of Presidents and Secretaries of Bar Asso- 
ciations and Law Societies have been going on for years, of 
course. At the 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, Britain proposed 
that legal cooperation be expanded to include both a conference 
on legal education and the establishment of a modest legal sec- 
tion in the Commonwealth Secretariat. While the legal section 
was agreed to, the question of holding a conference on legal edu- 
cation was to be subject to a further exchange of views. 


The Hallmarks of Commonwealth Cooperation 


Official cooperation in economic, social, and cultural matters 
is both extensive and growing, as the summary presented above 
has indicated. It is characterized by a great deal of consultation 
and informal discussion which leads not to treaty agreements but 
rather to commitments undertaken on behalf of responsible goy- 
ernments by the appropriate officials to see that what has been 

136. Quoted in Great Britain, Scheme Relating to the Rendition of Fugitive 


Offenders within the Commonwealth, Cmnd. 3008 (1966), p. iii. 
137. Commonwealth Secretariat, Final Communiqué (1969), p. 14. 
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agreed is in fact done. What can be, and is, agreed to is deter- 
mined in part by the far from unlimited resources of the Com- 
monwealth nations and their respective balance of payments 
positions. 

The programs embarked on through the process of consultation 
are more often than not implemented on a bilateral basis. They 
are not grandiose in conception nor in implementation. They 
have the great virtue, however, of building upon what exists, 
and of using to maximum effect the resources which are avail- 
able. They get results with a minimum of waste motion and ex- 
penditure. 

Commonwealth efforts in these directions also have the advan- 
tage of being undergirded and supplemented by a host of non- 
official activities engaged in by over 250 Commonwealth-wide 
nongovernmental organizations, some of which are referred to 
in chapter 2 above.” Through these organizations a number of 
useful things are accomplished which the governments lack both 
the time and the money to undertake. They represent a plus 
value not only in terms of the accomplishment of objectives but 
also in terms of the “sense of belonging” which they instill and 
which is one of the great strengths of the Commonwealth today. 

Not least important is the recognition on the part of all of the 
governments engaged in economic and social cooperation that 
Commonwealth efforts are not made in isolation from the activi- 
ties of other international associations. They view the Common- 
wealth effort as part of a larger effort to which they are also, and 
for the most part equally, committed. 


138. Cf. Commonwealth Foundation, Professional Organizations in the Com- 
monwealth, ed. Sir James Currie (London: Hutchinson, 1970); Great Britain, 
Commonwealth Relations Office, Handbook of Commonwealth Organisations 
(London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1965). 
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The “Open” Commonwealth 


The contemporary Commonwealth is an “open” one in two 
important respects. It is open in the sense that, as the Prime 
Ministers put it in 1951: “the Commonwealth countries, though 
they have a special and precious association which they value 
profoundly, do not regard themselves as some sort of exclusive 
body. They welcome co-operation with other nations.” It is also 
open, however, in the sense that membership in the Common- 
wealth is held to be not incompatible with membership in other 
international organizations, universal or regional. 

Some of the cooperation between Commonwealth and non- 
Commonwealth countries takes place within the framework of 
other organizations of which Commonwealth nations are also 
member. Not all, however, is in that category. The Common- 
wealth as a whole has taken pride in initiating ventures in which 
it has welcomed the participation of other interested states, and 
through which it has contributed to the well-being of Common- 
wealth and non-Commonwealth states alike. The Colombo Plan 
is the outstanding example. 


The Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan is a device by means of which the de- 
veloping countries and those which are the principal sources of 
outside assistance consult on both the content and the financing 


1. Final communiqué, reprinted in Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and 
Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs 1931-1952, 2 vols. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1953), II, 1209. 
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of the national development plans of the participating states of 
South and Southeast Asia. There is no overall development blue- 
print for the region; still less is there a special fund to assist with 
development. The essence is consultation combined with such 
bilateral arrangements as countries choose to enter into for the 
purpose of furthering development. As so defined, the Plan is 
wholly Commonwealth in spirit, though not in operation. 

The Colombo Plan was also Commonwealth in inception. Its 
antecedents go back to the decision of the 1948 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting to convene ministerial-level meetings on foreign and 
economic affairs as might seem desirable, and to the 1950 meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers which took place in Colombo, Ceylon, 
in consequence. As indicated by their final communiqué, the 
Foreign Ministers spent the bulk of their time between g and 14 
January 1950 considering the political and economic problems 
of Southeast Asia. Convinced of the urgency and the magnitude 
of the economic problems of the area on the one hand, and, on 
the other, of “the magnitude of the contribution which the suc- 
cess of progressive policies in this area could make to the peace 
and prosperity of the world,” the ministers decided to submit to 
the Governments recommendations to promote the economic de- 
velopment of South and Southeast Asia. The recommendations 
included provision for a Consultative Committee consisting of 
representatives of all the Commonwealth Governments, which 
was to meet in Australia as soon as possible.” 

The first meeting of the Consultative Committee occurred at 
Sydney, 15-19 May, with Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom represented. Con- 
sidering it important to maintain a “continuing review” of the 
economic needs of the region, the Committee recommended that 
the problems be attacked under a six-year program which would 
be based on realistic national estimates of needs and resources. 
The developing countries were asked to send their estimates to 
the Governments by 1 September. The estimates would then be 
reviewed in a comprehensive report which it was hoped might be 
the point of departure for “the introduction with the least possible 


2. Final communiqué, reprinted in ibid., II, 1187. 
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delay of comprehensive plans for a development programme of 
gathering momentum based on all the resources which can be 
mobilized by the countries concerned and other countries inter- 
ested in the area.” The Consultative Committee agreed to in- 
augurate a technical assistance program (additional to all existing 
programs ) in the amount of £8 million, to be spent over the next 
three years. A bureau was to be set up in Colombo to coordinate 
it. Not least, it was decided to ask the non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries in the area to participate in the Plan.* Cambodia, Laos, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia were therefore invited to 
prepare the same sort of development plans that the Common- 
wealth countries were to produce.* 

At the September 1950 meeting of the Consultative Commit- 
tee, the national plans of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Malaysia 
were reviewed and the projected report drafted.’ That docu- 
ment, emphasizing the low living standards of the area and the 
need to improve them in the interest not only of the countries 
concerned but also of that of the free world as a whole, con- 
tinued: 


The political stability of the countries of the area is possible only in 
conditions of economic progress, and a steady flow of capital from 
more highly developed countries is essential to this purpose. The 
conception of the Commonwealth countries’ approach to the problem 
is that a fresh impetus should be given to economic development 
in South and South-East Asia in order to increase production, raise 
standards of living, and thus enlarge the volume of trade around the 
world from which all countries may benefit. It is because this is a 
world problem of the first magnitude and not a purely national or 
regional one, that the Commonwealth Governments have framed this 
Report for the world’s consideration.® 


The Commonwealth had taken the initiative because three- 
quarters of the region’s population lived in Commonwealth 


3. Final communiqué, May 19, 1950, reprinted in ibid., II, 1053-55. 

4. Great Britain, The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia. Report by the Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee. Cmd. 8080 (1950), p. v. 

5. Ibid. The non-Commonwealth countries had not had time to prepare their 
estimates but were represented formally or by observers at sessions in which com- 
mon problems were discussed. Mansergh, II, 1072. 

6. Cmd. 8080 (1950), p. 3. 
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countries." But the Commonwealth interest extended beyond its 
own borders, while the resources required for development were 
beyond the Commonwealth’s means. Hence the decision to in- 
clude all of the nations of South and Southeast Asia in the Plan 
and to invite other nations to contribute. 

After analyzing the programs of the developing participants 
and concluding that they were realistic enough except for the 
fact that there was neither sufficient trained manpower nor capi- 
tal to implement them, the Report pointed out that while all of 
the developing countries of the area had the same problems, 
their most urgent needs at that point differed considerably: 


In India, the problem is one of food and raw material shortage, and 
the need to overcome inflation; so the programme is directed to the 
expansion of food and raw material production, and the scale of 
development which can be undertaken is governed by the need to 
prevent inflation. Pakistan’s problem is one of low productivity and of 
the need to provide some diversification in an almost completely 
agricultural economy; so its programme provides for more industry 
and a general advance in power, transport and agricultural efficiency. 
In Ceylon, and also in Malaya, the economies are at present highly 
specialised in the production of export crops; it is therefore necessary, 
without abandoning specialisation in traditional lines of production, 
to concentrate on opening up new areas for food production in order 
to give more stability to the economies.* 


The need of all of the countries to improve basic infrastructure 
in the form of irrigation, power, communications, and transport, 
was recognized,’ as was their inability to finance the necessary 
works. 

In analyzing the development programs and adding up the re- 
quirements, the Report indicated that of a total of £1,868 mil- 
lion needed for the Commonwealth countries, thirty-two percent 
was required for agriculture, thirty-four percent for transport 
and communications, six percent for fuel and power, ten percent 
for industry and mining, and eighteen percent for such things as 


7. Of 570 million people living in the Colombo Plan area, 446 million lived in 
Commonwealth nations. (Australian Embassy, Washington, D.C., “The Colombo 
py Press Release No. 17 (Nov. 28, 1950), se ie 

. Cmd. 8080 (1950), p. 40. . Ibid. 
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housing, education, and health. Some of the necessary capital 
would come from internal savings and sterling balances; the rest 
(£1,084 million) would have to come from outside the area*”— 
from overseas private investment, the International Bank, and 
intergovernmental loans. 

The outside funds (including those for technical assistance ) 
were to be provided on the basis of bilateral agreements between 
donor and recipient countries. The “new impetus” was to derive 
from a combination of the continuing review by the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee and the technical assistance 
program envisaged earlier. The machinery for technical assist- 
ance was set up at the September 1950 meeting in the form of a 
constitution for a Council for Technical Co-operation in South 
and Southeast Asia.” 

The Colombo Plan thus instituted as a six-year scheme has 
been extended from time to time at appropriate meetings of the 
Consultative Committee. At its 1969 meeting, the Committee 
prolonged it from 1971 to 1976; the question of the next exten- 
sion is to be raised in 1974.” 

The principal functions of the Plan are to stimulate and to co- 
ordinate. The 1969 Meeting of the Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee summarized the objectives of both the Plan and the 
Committee as: 


(a) To review the progress of member countries in implementing 
their programmes for economic development during the year under 
review; 

(b) To discuss how the available resources as applied through 
both foreign aid and regional governmental expenditures can best be 
used for development; 

(c) To exchange views on the conduct of development programmes 
and on how their administration can be improved within the nations 
concerned; 


10. Sir Percy Spender in the Australian House of Representatives (211 H. of 
R. Deb., pp. 3186-88 ), quoted in Mansergh, II, 1072. 

11. For the text of the constitution, see Mansergh, II, 1055-59. 

12. Great Britain, The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Consultative 
Committee, Cmnd. 4273 (1970), D. 444. 
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Table 9. Membership in the Colombo 


Plan, 1970 

Regional Nonregional 
Afghanistan Australia 
Bhutan Canada 
Burma Japan 
Cambodia New Zealand 
Ceylon South Korea 
India United Kingdom 
Indonesia United States 
Iran 
Laos 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Nepal 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Thailand 
Vietnam 


(d) To take decisions about the organisation of the Consultative 
Committee proceedings and other questions of Colombo Plan busi- 
ness; 

(e) To provide a forum for an exchange of views on current 
specific development problems including the bilateral aid matters 
which delegates may wish to discuss informally among themselves.?* 


By 1969 the membership had grown from the original group 
of seven to twenty-four. Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam had been 
admitted in 1950, the United States in 1951, Burma and Nepal 
in 1952, Indonesia in 1953, Thailand, Philippines, and Japan in 
1954, the Federation of Malaya in 1957, Singapore in 1959, Korea 
and Bhutan in 1962, Afghanistan and the Maldives in 1963, and 
Iran and the Republic of Singapore in 1966. The division of 
membership into regional and nonregional groups is shown in 
Table 9. 

The principal organs of the Colombo Plan are the Common- 


13. Ibid., pp. xi-xii. 

14. Ibid., pp. v-vi. Some of the countries attended meetings of the Consultative 
Committee as observers before becoming full members. For the facts on this 
point, see ibid. 
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Table 10. Colombo Plan Commonwealth Consultative Committee 
Meetings 1950-1970 
ns 


Annual 

Meeting Place Date Report 
eS 
First Sydney, Australia May 1950 
Second London, U.K. September 1950 
Third Colombo, Ceylon February 1951 
Fourth Karachi, Pakistan March 1952 First 
Fifth New Delhi, India October 1953 Second 
Sixth Ottawa, Canada October 1954 Third 
Seventh Singapore October 1955 Fourth 
Eighth Wellington, New Zealand December 1956 Fifth 
Ninth Saigon, Vietnam October 1957 Sixth 
Tenth Seattle, U.S.A. November 1958 Seventh 
Eleventh Jogjakarta, Indonesia November 1959 Eighth 
Twelfth Tokyo, Japan November 1960 Ninth 
Thirteenth Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia November 1961 Tenth 
Fourteenth Melbourne, Australia November 1962 Eleventh 
Fifteenth Bangkok, Thailand November 1963 Twelfth 
Sixteenth London, U.K. November 1964 Thirteenth 
Seventeenth Karachi, Pakistan November 1966 Fourteenth 
Eighteenth Rangoon, Burma November 1967 Fifteenth 
Nineteenth Seoul, Korea October 1968 Sixteenth 
Twentieth Victoria, Canada October 1969 Seventeenth 
Twenty-first Manila, Philippines November 1970 Eighteenth 


ee 

Source: Great Britain, The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and 
South-east Asia. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Consultative Committee, Cmnd. 4273 (1970), 
p. viii. 
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wealth Consultative Committee and the Technical Assistance 
Council with its Bureau. An Information Department attached to 
the Bureau performs a subsidiary function. 

The Commonwealth Consultative Committee meets at both 
official and ministerial levels annually. As of the end of 1970, 
twenty-one such meetings had been held, as shown in Table 10. 
The function of the Consultative Committee, as indicated above, 
is to review progress and prospects, and to consider ways of 
furthering still greater progress—in short, to stimulate all of the 
countries to accelerated effort. In the process, developing mem- 
bers make their cases for aid increases, and exchange experi- 
ences on problems encountered in the development process and 
on possible ways of dealing with them. 
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The ministerial-level meetings” of the Consultative Committee 
are preceded by a week or so of meetings at official level, during 
which a draft of the annual report (which includes reports on 
each country) is worked out for the consideration of the minis- 
ters. Since 1962 each ministerial-level meeting has also considered 
a topic prepared by a special committee,” in addition to such 
other reports as may be brought to its attention. The 28-31 Octo- 
ber 1969 ministerial-level meeting, for example, not only ap- 
proved the Draft Annual Report stemming from the officials’ 
meeting, but also recommendations made by the Business and 
Economic Review, Technical Co-operation, Special Topic, and In- 
formation Officers Conference, committees.” The ministers held 
“useful discussions’ on some six topics—among them the so- 
called “Green Revolution,” ways of increasing investment in the 
region, conditions of aid and debt service problems, improve- 
ments in technical cooperation and in the use of resources, and 
the part to be played by the Plan in the future development of 
the area. Expressing their pleasure in the increase which had oc- 
curred in agricultural production, the Committee also noted, how- 
ever, that assistance would be needed to maintain the existing 

ace. It stressed that “attention should be directed to social and 
other problems such as changing trade patterns arising out of this 
new situation.” Ways of coping with the “brain drain” problem 
—the migration of needed trained manpower frcm the area— 
were also considered. It was felt that the “brains” were under- 


15. International agencies represented by observers at meetings of the Con- 
sultative Committee now include: IBRD, ECAFE, UNDP, Asian Productivity 
Organization, the Commonwealth Secretariat (1966 meeting), Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, ILO, UNCTAD, GATT, the Joint International Trade Centre, and 
FAO. The Director of the Bureau and members of his staff are also present. 
Cmnd. 4273 (1970), P- 441. J : ; 

16. The special topics considered to date include “techniques and institutions 
for the mobilization of domestic savings for economic development (1962); 
manpower planning for economic development (1963); development problems o 
rural areas (1964); the relationship between population and economic develop- 
ment in the Colombo Plan area (1966); the availability and use of resources for 
increasing agricultural production in the Colombo Plan area (1967); and “Export 
promotion’ (1968).” The topic in 1969 was “Administration for Co-operative 
Aid under the Colombo Plan,” while that scheduled for 1970 was “International 
Assistance for Education for Development.” Ibid., p. xiii. 

17. For a summary of its main conclusions under these heads, see ibid., p. 447. 
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utilized, while inadequate research facilities in the area con- 
tributed to the exodus.” 

The 1969 Consultative Committee meeting made a number of 
changes which were to govern its procedures thereafter. These 
pertained primarily to meetings of the Committee and to the 
handling of material for the annual Reports. Henceforth, officials’ 
meetings of one week are to precede the ministerial-level meet- 
ings as before, but the latter are to be limited to not more than 
three days. The former meetings of experts working groups (on 
country and special topic chapters of the Report) are to be dis- 
continued. New provisions for the handling of material for dis- 
cussion and for the annual Reports have been set forth in detail.” 
Future Reports are to contain in Part I a general review of eco- 
nomic progress (Chapter I), a summary of discussions on coun- 
try problems and what is still to be done with respect to them 
(Chapter II), and chapters on the special topic and technical 
cooperation. Part II is to consist of country chapters and chapters 
on contributions, for which the respective governments are to 
assume full responsibility.” The purpose of these changes, which 
had been under consideration for some time, is to permit the 
Committee to spend more time on exchanges of view, and more 
particularly on the problems which beset the various countries 
of the region.” 

The Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South- 
east Asia consists of one representative of each member Govern- 
ment.” It has its seat in Colombo, although it may meet else- 
where if it chooses to do so. It convenes as often as necessary. 
Given the primary function, under its constitution, of assisting 
in development by making technical assistance available, the 
Council is to “organize” such things as: 

(a) Training of personnel from countries in the area in countries 


where suitable instruction is available, and the despatch of missions 
abroad to study the latest techniques or practices; 


18. Ibid., pp. 440, 444. 19. See ibid., pp. 444-45. 
20. Ibid., p. 445. 21. Tae xii. 
22. The U.N. Development Program is represented by observers. The Director 


of the Bureau and members of his staff also attend. Ibid., p. vi. 
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(b) Experts, instructors and advisory missions to assist in plan- 
ning, development or reconstruction, or for use in public administra- 
tion, in health services, scientific research, in agricultural, industrial, 
or other productive activities and in the training of personnel; 

(c) The provision of equipment required for training or use by 

technical experts in the region.” 
The Council is also to look into possible ways of eliminating any 
obstacles which may exist to the fullest use of technical assist- 
ance.”* In addition, it is to seek agreement on salary scales and 
emoluments to apply both to experts working in developing 
countries and trainees sent abroad for study. 

Additional functions were given the Council by the 1966 meet- 
ing of the Consultative Committee as a result of the postpone- 
ment and eventual cancellation of the 1965 Committee meeting. 
This made apparent the lack of any body capable of taking ac- 
tion in emergency. In consequence, the 1966 Consultative Com- 
mittee meeting unanimously came to the conclusion that: 
«there was need for maintaining continuity of work, and 
guidance might be required during the period between the An- 
nual Meetings [of the Consultative Committee] on procedural 
and organisational matters for which no specific directions 
existed. The Committee, after due deliberation, agreed to recom- 
mend that such matters, or any other issues needing urgent at- 
tention, should be dealt with by the Council for Technical Co- 
operation at Colombo, after consulting such member countries 
as have no representatives on the Council at Colombo.” 

In carrying out its duties, the Council has the help of a Bureau 
located at Colombo and headed by a Director. According to the 
constitution of the Council for Technical Co-operation, the Direc- 
tor has a number of important functions. He is to develop and 
make available to governments information on all technical as- 
sistance programs, regardless of auspices, open to countries of the 


23. Cmd. 8080 (1950), Appendix 7, p. 99. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Quoted in Great Britain, Ministry of Overseas Development, Technical 
Co-operation under the Colombo Plan. Report for 1966-67 of the Council for 
Technical Co-operation in South and South-East Asia ( London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1967), p. 7. 
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region. In this connection he is to keep in touch with the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, and all other agencies and 
countries providing technical assistance for which the countries 
in question are eligible. He is, further, to receive from govern- 
ments providing technical assistance statements of what they can 
make available, and from countries needing technical assistance 
assessments of their needs. When he is notified of a request for 
aid, he is to do his best to secure it from a potential donor. Not 
least, he is to report periodically to the Technical Assistance 
Council on his activities. The Director was originally given ob- 
server status at meetings of the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee. Following the 1966 increase in the functions of the Coun- 
cil for Technical Co-operation, he was made adviser to the Con- 
sultative Committee meetings.” The role of the Director and his 
staff at the meetings increased to such an extent by 1969, how- 
ever, that the Director, at that meeting, was given the status of 
full participant. 

An Information Unit operating under the supervision of an In- 
formation Committee on which all member Governments are 
represented was established in 1953 to collect and distribute ma- 
terial to help the member Governments inform themselves and 
their peoples about the Colombo Plan. It has become the princi- 
pal depository of information about the Plan. In 1957 the Infor- 
mation Unit became a Department of the Bureau.” 

Over the years, the Council for Technical Co-operation and the 
Colombo Plan Bureau have thus assumed a substantially greater 
role than had been anticipated in 1950. In view of this fact, and 
on recommendation of its Economic Review Committee, in 1969 
the Consultative Committee asked the Council to request former 
Council Presidents and Bureau Directors to work with the cur- 
rent President and Director in making a study of changes in the 


26. Cmd. 8080 (1950), Appendix 7, p. 100. 

27. Great Britain, Technical Co-operation under the Colombo Plan 1966-67, 
D. 7. 
28. Cmnd. 4273 (1970), p. vi. 

29. Ibid., p. vii. During 1968-69, an Information Officers’ Conference revised 
the program and operations of the Department and determined that the next 
Information Officers’ Conference should convene in 1971. Ibid., p. xiii. 
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constitution and rules of the Council. The object was to arrive at 
recommendations on the relationship that ought to exist between 
the Committee, the Council, and the Bureau. The recommenda- 
tions were to go to the Council for Technical Co-operation with 
the understanding that the latter would make its receommenda- 
tions in turn to the Consultative Committee.” It seems probable 
that in the near future, the Bureau will be recognized as offi- 
cially serving the Colombo Plan as a whole, including its Con- 
sultative Committee, rather than simply the Council for Techni- 
cal Co-operation. 

In looking at contributions to the development of Colombo 
Plan countries, it is well to keep two things in mind. The first is 
that the figures represent the totals contributed to the area under 
national donor programs, regardless of the general nature of the 
programs or how they came into being. The second is that some 
of the countries of South and Southeast Asia are now contribut- 
ing to the development of others. 

According to the press communiqué issued 31 October 1969 
on the 1969 meeting of the Consultative Committee: 


The total flow of official aid (both capital and technical) from the 
donor country members to the developing countries of the Region 


30. Ibid., p. 445. More specifically, the Committee’s recommendations included 
the following: 

“(a) The Consultative Committee requests that the Colombo Plan Council 
following a process of consultation with former Presidents of the Council and 
Directors of the Bureau, should invite a group of three or four of these to assist 
the current President and Director to consider the Constitution and Rules and to 
make recommendations for necessary changes in them. In drafting its proposed 
revisions the Group is to be urged to consider the relationship that should exist 
between the Consultative Committee, the Council, and the Bureau. After con- 
sidering the report of the Group, the Council will make recommendations to the 
Consultative Committee. 

“(b) The revised Rules should be submitted by the Group to the Council for 
its approval and immediate adoption. However, should any rules be recommended 
by the Group which could only come into effect consequent to changes in the 
Constitution, these rules shall only have effect after the revised Constitution has 
been ratified by the Consultative Committee. 

“(c) Final preparation of the Annual Report and Proceedings should continue 
to fall within the responsibility of the host government, but arrangements for 
printing and distribution should be undertaken by the Bureau. 

“(d) One of the permanent staff officers of the Bureau should be trained to 
advise the host country on matters relating to the staging of the annual Colombo 
Plan Conference. 

“(e) Should any decisions of this 1969 Consultative Committee Meeting result 
in additional expenditure, this is to be met through supplementary contributions 
by Colombo Plan member governments on the existing basis.” 
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during 1968 was U.S. $2,445 million. This represented a decrease of U.S. 
$193 million from the previous year. The total cumulative flow of 
official aid (capital and technical) since the inception of the Colombo 
Plan is U.S. $27,495 million. The total expenditure on technical 
co-operation in 1968 reached a record total of U.S. $200.4 million, 
bringing to U.S. $1,200 million the cumulative total expenditure on 
technical co-operation.* 


Some conception of the magnitude of this effort is seen by a closer 
examination of United States contributions, distorted though 
they have been by hostilities in Southeast Asia. In Fiscal 1969 
the United States appropriated $1,736 million for Colombo Plan 
countries—which meant that over forty percent of U.S. foreign 
aid went to those countries in that year. Of this $1,736 million, 
some $922 million represented loans ($336 million through AID, 
$52 million in Export-Import Bank credits, and $504 million 
under Public Law 480), and $814 million was in the form of 
grants ($314 million to Vietnam, $328 million under Public Law 
480 programs, $19 million via the Peace Corps ).” 

Virtually all of Australia’s bilateral aid went to Colombo Plan 
countries in 1968,” while fifty-five percent of Canadian aid went 
to the Colombo Plan area.” Britain’s contribution in the calendar 
year 1968 was £68.3 million; its total aid to Colombo Plan 
countries since 1950 amounted to approximately £569 million.” 
Smaller contributions came from India, Japan, Korea, Malaysia 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand. 

Table 11 shows the result of extracting the amounts spent on 
technical assistance from the whole. In terms of donors and 
recipients of technical assistance, Table 12 sheds considerable 
light. It is of interest in this connection that 53 percent of the 
expenditures for 1969 went for experts. Of these experts, a third 
were made available by the United States and 28 percent by 
Japan.® The major providers of places for training and study 
were the United States, Japan, Britain, and Australia. The num- 


31. Cmnd. 4273 (1970), p. 441. For the individual contributions of Colombo 
Plan members, see ibid., pp. 321—411. 


32. Ihid., p. 399. 33. Ibid., pp. 321, 333. 

34. Ibid., p. 337. 35. Ibid., p. 380. 

36. Colombo Plan Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South-east 
Asia, Technical Co-operation Under the Colombo Plan. Report... for the 


Year 1 July, 1969 to 30 June, 1970 (Colombo: Colombo Plan Bureau, 1970), p. 8. 
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ber of training places offered within the region amounted to 8.2 
percent of the whole.” 

It is far from easy for the nonexpert to evaluate the results of 
the Colombo Plan. That the total amount invested in the de- 
velopment of South and Southeast Asia has materially increased 
during the past twenty years is beyond question. But how much 
of this would have happened in the absence of the Colombo Plan 
is unclear. Evidently the participating developing countries 
consider that the Plan has helped; otherwise they would pre- 





Table 11. Expenditures on Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation, 
1950-1969 (Thousands US Dollars) 








Type 1950-1967 1968 1969 1950-69 
Trainees and Students 192,489 26,144 28,108 246,741 
Experts 454,791 119,195 94,653 668,639 
Equipment 342,891 53,962 54,117 450,970 
Other 464 1,091 1,057 2,612 
Total 990,635 200,392 177,935 1,368,962 





Source: Colombo Plan Council for Technical Co-operation in South and Southeast Asia, Technical 
Co-operation Under the Colombo Plan, Report... for the year 1 July, 1969 to June, 1970 
(Colombo: Colombo Plan Bureau, 1970), p. 70. By permission. 





sumably have ceased to participate. According to the Consulta- 
tive Committee, the real growth rate averaged at least 5 percent 
in 1968—less in some parts of the region, and more in other parts 
of it. Unfortunately, the parts with the slower growth rates were 
a good deal more populous than areas with the higher growth 
rate. 

The Consultative Committee in 1969 viewed the situation in 
South and Southeast Asia as encouraging as compared to progress 
in other areas. “The 1968 results among the Colombo Plan 
countries are . . . particularly encouraging, not only because of 
the actual improvements which they represent, but also because 
of the substantial evidence they provide that positive results can 
be achieved where appropriate policies are pursued and given 


37. Ibid., pp. 7, 9. 38. Cmnd. 4273 (1970), p. 4. 
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sufficiently high priority.” The Committee, however, did not by 
any means consider the development task to be completed. The 
job still to be done is to hold on to the gains already made while 
the record is improved and living standards are raised for all of 
the people in all of the nations involved. 


Commonwealth Country Membership in Regional 
Organizations 


The establishment of regional arrangements carrying com- 
mitments on the part of members of the Commonwealth is es- 
sentially a postwar phenomenon, although the Canadian Gov- 
ernment undertook the Ogdensburg Agreement—by virtue of 
which Canada and the United States agreed to cooperate for the 
defense of the northern half of the Western hemisphere—during 
World War II (1940). Shortly after the end of that conflict and 
largely as a consequence of the development of the cold war, 
long-term commitments of various sorts began to be made, and 
the phenomenon of the regional organization mushroomed. Some, 
at least, of these commitments were discussed by the Govern- 
ments at Prime Ministers’ Meetings before or after they were 
made. None, however, seriously raised the question of potential 
incompatibility with the continuation of the Commonwealth 
until Britain determined to apply for membership in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC). 

The first postwar regional arrangement was economic in na- 
ture, and, of the Commonwealth countries, involved only Britain. 
With a view to implementing the Marshall Plan which the 
United States had proposed, Britain, France, and other European 
countries decided in July 1947 to organize not only for the 
purpose of allocating Marshall aid but also to cooperate in order 
to obtain maximum benefit from it. No threat to the Common- 
wealth could conceivably emerge either from British economic 
recovery or from the lowering of trade barriers upon which the 


39. Ibid., pp. 29, 37. 
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Organization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) 
soon embarked. On the contrary, these developments could only 
be welcomed. 

The departure from earlier British policy of engaging in no 
military alliances with continental European powers was, how- 
ever, something else again. Russian penetration of Eastern 
Europe had led Foreign Secretary Bevin, in January 1948, to 
suggest that if the U.S.S.R. were going to organize Eastern 
Europe in its own interest, Western Europe had better do the 
same. The Communist take-over of Czechoslovakia which fol- 
lowed in February triggered the signature of the Brussels Treaty 
under which Britain went beyond the March 1947 defensive 
alliance with France to undertake new obligations towards the 
Benelux countries (and potentially other European countries) as 
well. The Brussels Treaty, signed 17 March 1948 by Britain, 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland, was a fifty-year 
alliance, but it was also a good deal more. Foreseeing extensive 
economic, social, and cultural cooperation in addition, it pro- 
vided for permanent machinery in the form of a Consultative 
Council comprising the Foreign Ministers of the participants, a 
Permanent Commission on which all five countries were likewise 
represented, and a secretariat in London. A series of permanent 
committees were established to deal with the various facets of 
Brussels Treaty Organization (BTO) activity, and a unified 
defense force (UNIFORCE) was to set up at Fontainebleau. Two 
developments followed in short order which had possible con- 
sequences for the Commonwealth. The first was the development 
of NATO, the second the formation of the Council of Europe. 

The antecedents of NATO go back to Churchill’s March 1946 
speech at Fulton, Missouri, in which he advocated a defensive 
association of the United States and the Commonwealth. The 
idea was modified by Mr. St. Laurent, Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, when he told the Canadian House of 
Commons on 29 April 1948 that he felt that the BTO should be 
replaced by an Atlantic defense organization which would in- 
clude Canada and the United States. The way having been 
cleared in the United States through the Vandenburg Resolution 
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of 11 June, Canada, the Brussels Treaty powers, and the United 
States soon entered into the consultations which led to the signa- 
ture of the North Atlantic Treaty, on 4 April 1949, by the coun- 
tries mentioned, Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Portugal, and Norway. 
The commitments here were primarily military, although other 
forms of cooperation were also envisaged. The two Common- 
wealth countries which were party, of course, were Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile the European Movement, chief unofficial pro- 
ponent of some sort of European union, had been busy. It con- 
voked a Congress of Europe for 8-10 May 1948 and increased its 
pressures on European Governments to move in the desired 
direction. Although the Consultative Council of the BTO did not 
set the machinery in motion for the formation of the Council of 
Europe until 26 October (the same day it formally announced 
the intention to proceed to an Atlantic alliance), both develop- 
ments were in the making in the spring of 1948. 

In Britain, the pressures for union were sufficiently strong that 
Prime Minister Attlee, in a House of Commons debate of 5 May 
on a motion to create a European political union, resisted the 
idea of moving too rapidly.“ As Foreign Secretary Bevin was 
later to point out (15 September), “Britain has to be in both 
places; she has to be and must remain the centre of the Com- 
monwealth itself and she must be European.” 

By this time there were certain doubts, especially in Australia 
and New Zealand, about a possible danger to the Commonwealth 
which might arise out of too close a political association of the 
United Kingdom with Europe. In May 1948, however, Prime 
Minister Attlee indicated that he had kept in close touch with the 
Dominions about Britain’s evolving relationship with Europe, 
assuring the Commonwealth countries that they remained Brit- 
ain’s “closest friends.” 

By October 1948, these important developments were far 


40. On these developments, see M. Margaret Ball, NATO and the European 
Union Movement (London: Stevens & Sons Limited, 1959), pp. 14-21. 

41. 450 H.C. Deb. 55, col. 1318. 42. 456 H.C. Deb. 55, col. 106. 

43. 450 H.C. Deb. 55, cols. 1316-18. 
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enough along to be the subject of consultation at the Prime Min- 
isters Meeting of that month. Britain reported on the Brussels 
Treaty, pointing out that it represented a regional arrangement 
compatible with the Charter of the United Nations. Other Com- 
monwealth members considered the conclusion of the Treaty a 
desirable move. According to the final communiqué issued 22 
October, “there was general agreement that this association of 
the United Kingdom with her European neighbours was in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the other members of the Com- 
monwealth, the United Nations, and the promotion of world 
peace. It was agreed that other Commonwealth Governments 
should be kept in close touch with the progress of this co-opera- 
tion within Western Europe.” 

The Governments returned to the question of the compati- 
bility of the foregoing developments with the Commonwealth at 
the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Colombo in January 1950, 
some months after the signature of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Statute of the Council of Europe. Having been informed 
“of the steps which were being taken to promote closer co-opera- 
tion, both political and economic, among the countries of West- 
ern Europe and between them and the United States of America 
and Canada,” the ministers “agreed that there need be no in- 
consistency between the policy followed by the United Kingdom 
Government in relation to Western Europe and the maintenance 
of the traditional links between the U.K. and the rest of the 
Commonwealth.”* At the January 1951 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, the United Kingdom and Canada explained their commit- 
ments under the North Atlantic Treaty and what was being done 
to implement them. “The Prime Ministers took note of the 
progress made in re-establishing the economy of Western Europe 
on a sound basis. By strengthening the ability of the European 
democracies to maintain their national integrity, this has made a 
valuable contribution to the security of the free world.” 

NATO and the Council of Europe had been accepted as com- 


44. Reprinted in Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1931-52, II, 1138. 
45. Final communiqué, reprinted in ibid., II, 1187. 
46. Final communiqué, reprinted in ibid., II, 1207. 
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patible with the relationship of Canada and Britain to the rest of 
the Commonwealth. Thereafter, both countries contributed ma- 
terially to the buildup of NATO defenses and the related con- 
sultations which took place in connection with that organization, 
while Britain and Canada worked both with OEEC and its 
successor, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD). (Canada, like the United States, was an 
associate member of OEEC; both became full members of 
OECD.) Britain remained a member of the Council of Europe, 
participating fully in its various activities. When it came to the 
proposal that it join in forming the European Coal and Steel 
Community, however, Britain declined to accept the principle 
of supranationality which it embodied.” This stance avoided the 
conflict with the claims of the Commonwealth which might 
otherwise have arisen. 

The desire to strengthen NATO defense by the use of German 
troops led to proposals to form a European Defense Community 
and eventually a European Political Community. Britain avoided 
involvement in the two projects, and when both failed, took the 
initiative in solving the problem of a German military contribu- 
tion to NATO through the signature of the London-Paris Agree- 
ments of 1954. In consequence, Germany and Italy were taken 
into the Brussels Treaty Organization, renamed Western Euro- 
pean Union, and Germany was admitted to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Britain was a member of Europe’s “Seven” 
but not of the famous “Six.” At the 1955 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, the ministers were informed of this development, and of the 
conviction of Canada and the United Kingdom that the “accept- 
ance of Federal Germany into the community of the Western 
nations would mark an important advance towards the security 
and cohesion of Western Europe.” No comment on the develop- 
ment is recorded. 

On the other side of the world, the ANZUS alliance of 1952 


47. Ball, p. 24. 

48. Final communiqué, reprinted in Nicholas Mansergh, Documents and 
Speeches on Commonwealth Affairs 1952-1962 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1963), p. 415. 
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between Australia, New Zealand, and the United States was 
supplemented by the Manila Treaty of 8 September 1954. Aus- 
tralia, Britain, Pakistan, and New Zealand, of the Commonwealth 
countries, were parties, along with the Philippines, Thailand, 
France, and the United States. The Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), which it created, was an alliance in 
which the parties agreed to meet armed aggression against a 
party in the treaty area,” or against a Protocol state,” “in ac- 
cordance with [their] constitutional processes.” Threat of aggres- 
sion was to give rise to consultation. As in the case of NATO, 
there was provision for economic and social cooperation, and for 
permanent machinery through which the cooperation was to take 
place. (A two-level Council, and a Secretariat in Bangkok, were 
the principal organizational elements. ) 

Regional defense problems were considered at the time of the 
1955 Prime Ministers’ Meeting, in January-February 1955, by the 
countries concerned. After a report on the Manila Treaty by the 
four Commonwealth signatories, and despite Prime Minister 
Nehru’s disapproval of its military aspects,” the ministers went 
on record on the question of regional defense arrangements as a 
whole to the following effect: “Throughout these regional de- 
fence discussions it was accepted that military plans must be 
concerted with other countries involved in the defence of these 
areas. The Commonwealth countries concerned also recognized 
the need for the closest association with the United States in all 
defence measures. They agreed that on this basis regional defence 
planning can afford a solid foundation for the preservation of 
peacews 

On the same occasion, there was discussion about an im- 
pending approach to the security of the Middle East. The new 


49. The treaty area is Southeast Asia and includes the territories of the Asian 
members “and the general area of the South-West Pacific not including the 
Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north latitude.” (Art. VIII.) The text 
of the Manila Treaty may be found conveniently in Mansergh, Documents and 
Speeches 1952-1962, pp. 444-47. 

50. Defined in the Protocol to the Manila Treaty as Cambodia, Laos, and South 
Vietnam. 

51. See Mansergh, Documents and Speeches 1952-1962, pp. 454, 461-65. 

52. Reprinted in ibid., p. 417. 
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approach was presumably the Baghdad Pact, concluded in No- 
vember 1955 as an alliance between Turkey and Iraq, to which 
Britain, Iran, and Pakistan shortly adhered. The commitment 
took the form of agreement to “cooperate for their security and 
defense.” Cooperation in this respect, as in areas of economic 
and social activity, was to take place through a Council and a 
Secretariat located at Baghdad. Iraq withdrew from the associa- 
tion in 1959, after which it was moved to Ankara, Turkey, and 
renamed the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). The 
United States is not a member, but works very closely with 
CENTO. 

In all of the instances mentioned, consultation had taken 
place through one instrumentality or another before the Com- 
monwealth countries undertook their new obligations, and fre- 
quently there was consultation afterwards about both the obliga- 
tions and their implications. While in certain cases qualms had 
been expressed about the desirability of contemplated moves, in 
no case except, perhaps, in that of Britain’s association with 
Europe, had there been the slightest suggestion that the future 
of the Commonwealth might be adversely affected. No such 
suggestion was made, certainly, in connection with the associa- 
tion of African Commonwealth members with the Organization 
for African Unity (OAU), the membership of certain Western 
hemisphere Commonwealth countries with the Organization of 
American States (OAS ), or regional developments in Asia. 

All of the African Commonwealth members, together with 
other independent African countries apart from the Union of 
South Africa, have joined the OAU, established with the signa- 
ture of its Charter in May 1963. Concerned with the promotion 
of African unity and with harmonizing foreign, defense, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural policy, the OAU is also committed to 
respect the sovereignty and independence of its members. One 
of its important aims, of course, is to eradicate colonialism, 
especially in Africa. Its permanent organs include an Assembly 
of Heads of State and Government, a Council of Ministers, a 


53. Art. I. 
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General Secretariat, and a Commission of Mediation, Concilia- 
tion, and Arbitration. There may or may not have been consulta- 
tion prior to the inauguration of the OAU; there is no mention 
in subsequent communiqués issued at the conclusion of the Prime 
Ministers’ Meetings that there was any discussion of the matter. 

In the Western hemisphere, Canada has had a standing 
invitation to membership in the inter-American organization, 
but has not cared to join. Between 1967 and 1970, however, 
Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, and Jamaica all became mem- 
bers of the OAS, accepting the security commitments laid down 
in Articles 27 and 28 of the OAS Charter. This means that while 
their principal interest may well be in the economic and social ac- 
tivities provided by the association, they are also committed to 
cooperate for hemisphere defense. Whether there was consulta- 
tion before these countries joined the OAS does not appear from 
the available record. 

Various regional initiatives have occurred from time to time 
which have foreseen the cooperation of the Commonwealth with 
the non-Commonwealth nations of Asia. In August 1967, at the 
suggestion of the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Indonesia, Ma- 
laysia, Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand decided to establish 
an Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) to replace 
the earlier Association of South-East Asia (ASA). Membership 
in ASEAN was to be open to all of the independent states of 
Southeast Asia which accepted its aims and principles—namely, 
to further economic and social development and cooperation and 
to promote the peace of the region. Achievement of the aims was 
seen to depend in part on cooperation with existing agencies and 
organizations.” 

Whatever may or may not have been lacking in terms of Com- 
monwealth consultation prior to the creation or joining of these 
later organizations, the January 1969 Prime Ministers’ Meeting 
gave its blessing to them. The final communiqué of that meeting 
states that the ministers “noted with pleasure the part played by 


54. “New Regional Grouping in South-East Asia,” Survey of British and 
Commonwealth Affairs, I (13 Oct. 1967), 1033-34. 
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Commonwealth countries in the development of regional co- 
operation. At the same time they recognised that exchanges of 
view and consultation within a wider association such as the 
Commonwealth offered one means by which its members could 
form a better understanding of one another’s problems and at- 
titudes and of their growing interdependence.” 

By 1969, then, participation of Commonwealth members in 
regional organizations with non-Commonwealth countries was 
fully accepted, as was, of course, their participation in regional 
activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. The 
Commonwealth had not been considered threatened by any of 
these developments. Why, then, had there been such concern 
over the prospect of Britain’s joining the European Economic 
Community? The answer lies in the fact that historically, Britain 
had been regarded—both by its own population and by the 
former Dominions—as the center of the Commonwealth. It had 
been in London that the links of Commonwealth chiefly con- 
verged. London was the nucleus of the sterling area, and a major 
source of material aid. Britain was both the best customer of a 
number of Commonwealth countries and a source of strength in 
time of war. Granted that the defense needs of the older members 
of the Commonwealth were now met largely through cooperation 
with the United States under a series of regional arrangements, 
that the dollar had replaced sterling as the principal basis of 
international financial transactions, and that the United States 
was a more important source of foreign aid than the United 
Kingdom for at least a part of the Commonwealth, the prospect 
that British ties with the rest of the Commonwealth might 
weaken still further was disturbing to a number of Common- 
wealth countries. 


Britain and the Common Market 


Britain had not been interested in joining the Common Market 
when the Rome Treaties were signed in 1957. At that time, ties 


Commonwealth Secretariat, Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
Lewin. 7th—-15th January, 1969. Final Communiqué (London, 1969), pp. 3-4. 
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with the Commonwealth and a relationship of special confi- 
dentiality with the United States, as well as the expressed inten- 
tion of the Six to move in the direction of political union, 
precluded British participation. In addition, membership would 
have brought with it an unacceptable increase in the British cost 
of living. By 1961, however, Britain had changed its mind. The 
Commonwealth was being modified with the addition of mem- 
bers whose interests were not those of the older Commonwealth 
members, and which might well prove to value other ties in the 
long run far more than those with Britain. 

It will be recalled that the declared aim of the European 
Economic Community was to “establish the foundations of an 
ever closer union among the European peoples™ through the 
creation, by successive stages within and after a transitional 
period, first of a customs union and then of a full economic union 
in which goods, capital, and persons could move freely from one 
member to another. Common policies for agriculture and trans- 
port were to be worked out, while other national policies affect- 
ing the ultimate economic union were to be harmonized. By this 
means, and through the establishment of a European Social 
Fund and a European Investment Bank, living standards were to 
be raised. Collectively, the Six were to be able to play a larger 
part in the world economy of the future than the sum of the Six 
had been in a position to do in the past. Overseas territories of 
members were to have privileged access to the Common Market, 
while their individual development was to be furthered by an 
Overseas Development Fund based on member contributions. 
The organs of the already established European Coal and Steel 
Community, EEC, and EURATOM were eventually to be com- 
bined, while at a certain point, decisions of the principal ad- 
ministrative body of the Community, the EEC Council, were to 
be taken by qualified majority instead of the unanimous consent 
required for important decisions earlier. 

Although difficulties were encountered in carrying out some of 
these plans, the first stage was completed ahead of schedule and 
on 1 July 1968, also ahead of schedule, the customs union was 
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established. As expected, agriculture had presented special 
problems, and agreement to finance the Common Agricultural 
Policy was reached only in 1969, shortly before an unannounced 
French devaluation opened up the question of its continued 
validity. A perhaps even greater difficulty, however, was en- 
countered in respect to the eventual nature of the Community in 
terms of national sovereignty. French unwillingness to move 
ahead with the substitution of decision by qualified majority for 
unanimity in Council decision-making as of January 1966, and 
de Gaulle’s stated preference for some sort of union des patries 
in lieu of the closer union desired by the other five, created 
serious difficulties which were overcome only after de Gaulle’s 
resignation of the French presidency in April 1969. 

British statesmen had given serious consideration to the rela- 
tionship of the United Kingdom to EEC from the moment the 
Messina powers had begun to negotiate the Rome Treaties in 
1955. While proceeding to work with the European Free Trade 
Area (EFTA) on the one hand, on the other Britain established 
liaison with EEC soon after it began to function since, like other 
countries, it did not want its trade with Western Europe to suffer 
from the formation of the new unit. Within a very few years, the 
British attitude of rejection of EEC began to change. On the 
political side, the reaction of much of the Commonwealth to the 
1956 Suez venture still rankled.” On the economic side, EEC 
trade, viewed as a percentage of world trade, was growing while 
intra-Commonwealth trade, from the same standpoint, was de- 
clining. 

By 1960-61, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan considered 
that if European power was to equal that of the United States, 
Russia, and potentially China, Britain would have to join EEC. 
Moreover, in joining, he felt, Britain would gain influence in 
Europe and in the world.” The increasingly serious economic 
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picture—as Commonwealth countries magnified their protection 
of new industries and trade patterns changed for other reasons— 
suggested that Britain needed access to the European market on 
the same terms as EEC members. From the Commonwealth 
standpoint, Macmillan considered that British membership in 
EEC would improve the United Kingdom both as a market for 
Commonwealth exports and a source of capital, since its own 
economic strength would be increased. Moreover, Britain would 
be in a position to interpret the Commonwealth to the rest of 
EEC and to see that the Commonwealth received an acceptable 
share of EEC aid to developing countries. If Britain stayed out, 
Macmillan thought that it would be weakened both economically 
and politically—economically, from EEC competition and po- 
litically, by the possibility that the United States might consider 
the Six a more useful partner than the United Kingdom. An 
economically strong and politically influential Britain, he con- 
sidered, was of greater use to the Commonwealth than one which 
eschewed European ties.” To him, the Commonwealth and 
Europe were not opposed, but complementary, relationships for 
Britain. Other factors may well have been United States en- 
thusiasm for the move, coupled with the declining importance of 
Commonwealth political, defense, and economic potential.” 

In contemplating application for membership in EEC, Britain 
was not unaware of the interest of other Commonwealth mem- 
bers in such a move. Australia, Canada, and New Zealand all 
exported agricultural products to Britain in considerable quantity 
and, if Britain joined, might well face disastrous competition with 
privileged European imports.” Other Commonwealth countries 
would also have problems. 
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Commonwealth statesmen had expressed serious concern over 
the impact of EEC on their trade at the 1958 Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Conference even before Britain had seri- 
ously considered joining.” Still preoccupied with the implications 
of the economic division of Europe into EEC and EFTA for 
Commonwealth trade, the May 1960 Prime Ministers’ Meeting 
hoped that all of the countries involved would respect the prin- 
ciples which they had accepted in connection with the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and by so doing, 
would avoid injury to non-European exporters of both primary 
products and manufactures. The solution of Europe’s trade 
problems, the ministers considered, should take into considera- 
tion the legitimate interests of non-European nations.” 

It was evidently a matter of common knowledge, by the time 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers met in September 1960, 
that Britain contemplated joining EEC, although no formal 
announcement had yet been made. Rumblings of serious dis- 
agreement at that time™ presaged problems if Britain were to 
decide to apply. Nevertheless on 13 June 1961, shortly after the 
Union of South Africa had left the Commonwealth, Prime 
Minister Macmillan announced to the House of Commons his 
intention of sending senior ministers to consult the Common- 
wealth Governments before coming to a decision as to whether 
or not to apply for membership in EEC.” Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Singapore, Malaysia, Ceylon, Pakistan, India, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Cyprus, and the West Indies were all visited, and joint state- 
ments were issued at the conclusion of each visit. 

Most of the countries consulted had real doubts about the 
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desirability of Britain’s joining EEC from the standpoint of both 
the future of the Commonwealth and their own economic wel- 
fare. Australia, for example, foresaw a weakening of the Com- 
monwealth and “serious adverse consequences for Australian 
producers and for the Australian balance of payments” unless 
the country’s interests were carefully safeguarded during the 
negotiations. While Australia did not enter a formal objection, 
its ministers wanted to make sure that its failure to do so was not 
construed as approval.“ Canada was greatly concerned about 
the potential effect on both Canada and the Commonwealth.” 
New Zealand anticipated “grave consequences” for its exports 
unless its interests were protected, and saw no way in which 
they could be protected if the country lost free access to the 
British market.* India felt that the Commonwealth might well 
be weakened and the developing countries’ economies damaged.” 
Pakistan was concerned for its jute exports.” Other countries 
expressed comparable concerns, all of which the British emis- 
saries sought to allay by indicating that the welfare of the Com- 
monwealth countries would be safeguarded in the negotiating 
process. That the Commonwealth partners were not reassured 
was apparent from the positions taken by the Finance Ministers 
at the meeting of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative 
Council at Accra, 12-14 September, a month or so after Britain’s 
formal application of 3 August 1961 was made. The Australian, 
Canadian, and Indian representatives were especially opposed, 
apparently,” although all of the Commonwealth delegates other 
than the British “expressed grave apprehension and concern.” 
They clearly preferred existing trading arrangements to what- 
ever new ones would have to be made, and seriously questioned 
the ability of the United Kingdom to protect their interests 
adequately. Since economic and political relationships go hand 
in hand, “it was feared by the other Commonwealth countries 
that United Kingdom membership in the European Economic 
68. Ibid, bb. 2-8. See oes 
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Community would fundamentally alter the relationship between 
the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth countries. . . .” 
Britain agreed to keep in touch during the course of the nego- 
tiations.” 

Similar doubts were expressed at the September 1962 Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting. After Britain had summarized the negotia- 
tions to date and Britain’s reasons for undertaking them, the 
Prime Minister outlined the arrangements which it was hoped 
could be worked out for the rest of the Commonwealth. “Associa- 
tion” on advantageous terms under Part IV of the Rome Treaty 
was available for most of the Commonwealth countries of Africa 
and the Caribbean. EEC was prepared to negotiate with India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon on their trade and foreign exchange prob- 
lems, and to see what might be done to assist with their develop- 
ment programs. When Britain joined, the EEC members were 
ready to issue a Declaration expressing their willingness to 
initiate commodity agreements for temperate food-stuffs; a 
second Declaration on price policy would also be made.” The 
other Heads of Government appreciated both the opportunity 
to discuss the foregoing matters with Britain and British efforts 
to protect Commonwealth economic interests in the EEC nego- 
tiations, while recognizing that the final decision on entry would 
rest with the United Kingdom. They wished to see the Com- 
monwealth remain strong. Misgivings were nonetheless expressed 
over the impact of British membership in EEC on the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Heads of Government again voiced their economic anxie- 
ties and pointed to areas in which their needs were not being 
fully met in the course of the negotiations. Some African mem- 
bers made it clear that they did not wish to become associated 
with EEC under Part IV of the Rome Treaty; others were inter- 
ested in the possibility while still others wanted more time to 
consider the matter. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon all wanted the 
proferred treaties to be negotiated as soon as possible, while 
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retaining their existing trade access to Britain. The need to 
protect producers of temperate foodstuffs and other agricultural 
products, as well as other elements in existing trade with Britain, 
was stressed. Since negotiations were still going on, no final 
judgments were made. Britain agreed to continue to keep the 
interests of Commonwealth countries in mind as negotiations 
were resumed.” 

Throughout the negotiations of 1961-62, then, Britain kept in 
mind not only its own problems but also those of the rest of the 
Commonwealth and the remainder of EFTA.” It recognized, 
however, that the problems of trade and agriculture would have 
to be solved for the most part within the framework of the Rome 
Treaty; continued Commonwealth access to the British market 
on the old basis would not be possible. By the autumn of 1962 a 
good deal of progress had been made in the negotiations with 
respect to the handling of Commonwealth problems. The Six 
had agreed that those Commonwealth countries of Africa and 
the Caribbean which wished to do so might become associ- 
ated with EEC under a proposed new convention; for countries 
not wishing to become so associated, alternative provisions might 
be negotiated. Since Malta and Gibraltar, as European areas, 
were not eligible to be associated under Part IV of the Rome 
Treaty, Britain proposed at a future date to make recommenda- 
tions concerning their relationship to EEC. Provisional arrange- 
ments for India, Pakistan, and Ceylon had been discussed and 
agreed, and progress had been made in respect to the problems 
of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada as producers of temperate 
agricultural goods.” 

Britain had also given serious thought to the political implica- 
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tions of its prospective membership in EEC. Speaking to the 
Ministerial Council of Western European Union on 10 April 
1962, Britain’s chief negotiator, the Lord Privy Seal (Heath), 
stated categorically that “the entry of Britain will not be used by 
us to discourage this work [of eventual political unity] or to ob- 
struct in any way the development of the European idea. On the 
contrary, we shall join wholeheartedly in helping to build the 
new Europe.” Expanding on this theme he continued: “It is our 
desire to see the development of a strong political and economic 
community, composed of the countries who are full members, 
whose voice will be heard increasingly in world councils.” Brit- 
ain was prepared to see the emergence of a European point of 
view on defense questions, but Heath warned against isolating 
such a point of view from the Atlantic alliance. Foreseeing that as 
Europe became stronger the balance within NATO would neces- 
sarily change, Heath noted that Europe would still need its 
extra-European connections, including those with the Common- 
wealth. More explicitly as to the latter, he noted: “We shall, of 
course, retain our constitutional ties and the arrangements for 
consultation with the Commonwealth, which we have worked 
out. In my judgment these will be a source of strength to Europe. 
They will in no way prevent us from participating fully in the 
growth of a new Europe, and this in its turn will give fresh vi- 
tality to our Commonwealth connections.”” Although Britain had 
not been invited to participate in the discussions then taking 
place on political union, Heath suggested that it might be well 
for Britain to do so.” 

By the autumn of 1962, in short, Britain was prepared to move 
a very considerable way on both the economic and political fronts 
but without giving up either the Commonwealth or NATO. De 
Gaulle, by that time, however, was more than ever desirous of 
building a strong Europe under French influence, and one which 
was prepared to allow the Yankees to “go home.” Having solved 
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the Algerian problem and laid the groundwork for the Franco- 
German treaty of 1963, by the end of 1962 de Gaulle found it 
possible to veto the British application for EEC membership and 
proceeded to do so in January 1963.” 

The issue appeared to be dead—killed not by Britain, whose 
course had not altered by virtue of Commonwealth dissatisfac- 
tion, but by the French. But Britain had not changed its mind 
about the value of entry into the Common Market. The intent to 
make a new try was indicated at a meeting of Trade Ministers 
and was discussed again at the September 1966 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting. On both occasions, the continued British will to safe- 
guard Commonwealth interests was stated, and the importance 
of continuing to keep the other Commonwealth Governments 
informed was emphasized.” 

On 2 May 1967 following earlier conversations with each of 
the Six, Prime Minister Wilson informed the British House of 
Commons of the Government’s decision to apply for admission to 
EEC, ECSC, and EURATOM. In making his announcement, the 
Prime Minister summarized the Cabinet’s reasons, clearly indi- 
cating that they involved more than economic considerations: 


But whatever the economic arguments, the House will realise that 
. . . the Government’s purpose derives above all from our recognition 
that Europe is now faced with the opportunity of a great move for- 
ward in political unity and that we can—and indeed we must—play 
our full part in it. 

We do not see European unity as something narrow or inward- 
looking. Britain has her own vital links through the Commonwealth, 
and in other ways, with other continents. So have other European 
countries. Together we can ensure that Europe plays in world affairs 
the part which the Europe of today is not at present playing. For a 
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Europe that fails to put forward its full economic strength will never 
have the political influence which I believe it could and should exert 
within the United Nations, within the Western Alliance, and as a 
means for effecting a lasting detente between East and West; and 
equally contributing in ever fuller measure to the solution of the 
world’s North-South problem, to the needs of the developing world.” 


In applying, Britain was prepared to accept the Rome Treaty on 
EEC subject to the negotiation of certain major issues, including 
problems related to the EEC Common Agricultural Policy (in- 
cluding adjustments for British agriculture, financing, and the 
interests of the Commonwealth), the movement of capital, and 
“regional policies.” As far as British agriculture was concerned, 
Mr. Wilson saw a need for a transitional period to enable British 
farmers to adjust to the new situation. Existing plans for the 
financing of the Common Agricultural Policy would require ad- 
justment or be exceedingly unfair to Britain. As far as Common- 
wealth agriculture was concerned, important interests, including 
those of New Zealand and Commonwealth sugar exporters, would 
need to be protected.” After an extensive debate, the House ap- 
proved the decision to move ahead by a 426 majority. On 10 
May 1967 Britian formally applied for entry. 

The reasons for reviving this project certainly related to the 
seriousness of Britain’s economic position. They also related, 
however, to a general disposition to view Britain's political inter- 
ests as tying more closely than ever before into the future of 
Western Europe. In this connection, Commonwealth pressures in 
respect to Southern Rhodesia may well have played a part, as 
Professor Mansergh has suggested.” Other factors may have in- 
cluded, as has also been intimated, the declining importance of 
Britain’s “special relationship” with the United States, to which 
Vietnam, among other things, had contributed. Certainly the de- 
velopment squared with the evolving Labor Government defense 
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policy, which hinged on the conception that Britain’s primary se- 
curity interest was Western Europe. This was soon demonstrated 
by the Supplementary Statement on Defence Policy 1968, issued 
in July 1968, in which it was stated: 


In defence, as in every other field, the first and fundamental 
assumption on which the Government believes that Britain must base 
her future policy, is the need for closer unity in Europe. By the end of 
1971 the concentration of our forces in the N.A.T.O. area will have 
the effect of strengthening not only the military power of the Alliance 
but also the political solidarity of the European members of N.A.T.O. 
Closer integration in defence between Britain and her European 
allies within the Atlantic Alliance is likely to be of equal benefit, 


whether early progress can be made towards disarmament or 
MOM mt” 


The British application was followed by consideration by the 
Six. The communiqué issued at the end of the EEC meeting of 
18-19 December 1967 makes clear that all except France favored 
negotiations; the opposition of France precluded their inception. 
The British Government made it known forthwith that it had no 
intention of withdrawing the application.” De Gaulle’s second 
veto had been imposed, but the application remained on the 
table. 

The Governments favoring British admission were frustrated 
for the moment, but sought a partial way around the French 
veto by utilizing Western European Union (WEU) to increase 
the cooperation of Britain with the Six in matters not covered by 
the EEC Treaty. Areas proposed for consideration included for- 
eign and defense policy, technological cooperation, and finance. 
The arrangement proving unacceptable to France, that country, 
in November 1968, began to boycott the WEU Council meetings. 
Aware that as far as Britain was concerned the issue of British 
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membership in EEC was not dead, the 1969 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting “reiterated the importance of continuing close consulta- 
tion by the British Government with Commonwealth Govern- 
ments in regard to developments of interest to them concerning 
the British application for entry into the European Economic 
Community.” 

Since de Gaulle had been the principal obstacle to Britain’s 
admission to the European communities, his resignation of 28 
April 1969 was assumed to remove the barrier to serious negotia- 
tions. The Foreign Ministers of the Six, meeting at Brussels 22-23 
July, agreed that an EEC summit meeting should be held before 
the end of 1969 to consider the road ahead, while French Foreign 
Minister Schumann made the historic statement which conceded 
in principle the desirability of British admission. Contrary to 
earlier French positions, that taken at this meeting was that 
enlargement of the Community would not necessarily weaken 
it. Schumann did, however, want to complete the EEC transi- 
tion stage prior to British entry, to take several additional steps 
to strengthen the association, and to consider the conditions 
under which its membership should be enlarged, before resuming 
the negotiations with Britain which had been broken off in 1962.” 
In Britain, all three political parties reaffirmed their support of 
British entry at a Guildhall dinner on 29 July.” 

The position of the new French Government was clarified when 
the EEC Council of Ministers met in Luxembourg on 17 October. 
On this occasion, Foreign Minister Schumann favored early ne- 
gotiations, but indicated two principal conditions to be met before 
they started, namely, the conclusion of the EEC transition period, 
and agreement by the Six on the direction in which EEC should 
develop in future.” 
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The Six Heads of Government, meeting at The Hague 1-2 De- 
cember 1969, made a number of important decisions, including 
the decision to conclude the transitional stage of EEC by 31 
December and to work out definitive arrangements for financing 
the Common Agricultural Policy by that time, and the decision 
to work by gradual stages towards the creation of a monetary 
union. On the applications of Britain and other EFTA members 
which desired to join the European Community (Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden), they agreed that negotiations for entry should 
be opened as regards those states accepting the Rome Treaties 
and their political implications. Preparatory work was to be be- 
gun as soon as possible, and negotiations with present applicants 
was to be followed by the commencement of negotiations with 
other interested EFTA members. The Heads of Government 
agreed that the Foreign Ministers should undertake a study of 
the best means to achieve political unity within the framework of 
the larger European community in process of creation, and re- 
port by 1 August 1970. By implication, actual negotiations with 
Britian and the other applicants were to begin after that date.” 

As far as Britain was concerned, these decisions were satis- 
factory, as Prime Minister Wilson pointed out in the House of 
Commons on 4 December.” The Finance and Agriculture Minis- 
ters of the Six agreed on the method of financing the Common 
Agricultural Policy on 22 December, and the transition period 
for EEC ended 31 December 1969. The Six concerted their ne- 
gotiating position, and actual negotiations for British entry began 
in the summer of 1970. Meanwhile, Britain was engaged in re- 
assessing the probable cost to itself of membership in EEC, while 
recognizing that there were too many variables in the picture to 
make any conclusion anything but tentative.” 
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What of the rest of the Commonwealth while these develop- 
ments were taking place? Some, accepting the inevitability of 
eventual British membership in EEC, had already begun to re- 
adjust their trade in the expectation that free entry into the 
British market would sooner or later be a thing of the past. New 
Zealand continued to rely largely on British good offices in pro- 
tecting its position in the course of the negotiations on entry. A 
few of the Commonwealth countries, however, were making 
their own arrangements with EEC. Nigeria signed an Agreement 
of Association with EEC as early as 1966. The great debate had 
occurred in 1961-62 and was not resumed in any serious way 
thereafter. 

The question nevertheless remained. If Britain joined Europe, 
could the Commonwealth survive? And on this question, opinions 
differed. While some thought not, the official British position, of 
course, was that it could and would. Britain, it was repeatedly 
said, would protect the Commonwealth interests in the process of 
negotiating entry into EEC. 

The British position was elaborated by the Secretary for For- 
eign and Commonwealth Affairs in a speech to the Royal Com- 
monwealth Society on 19 February 1970. Acknowledging that 
membership would bring changes, Mr. Stewart argued that they 
would be beneficial to Britain, the Commonwealth, and Europe. 
Britain’s greater strength as a member of EEC would be of ad- 
vantage to the Commonwealth, for Britain would from that po- 
sition be able to help see that Europe did not grow inwards. Not 
only were there indications that some of the Commonwealth 
countries would wish to become formally associated with EEC, 
the change in trading patterns visible throughout the 1960's dem- 
onstrated that a number of Commonwealth nations were already 
adjusting to the imminent end of Commonwealth preference. Of 
the most difficult remaining problems, the proposals suggested 
earlier by Britain (and summarized above) offered promise of 
solution. Britain would take care to safeguard the interests of 
New Zealand and the sugar producers in the coming negotiations. 
Mr. Stewart emphasized the compatibility with the Common- 
wealth of the British association with EEC, expressing his regret 
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that the Duncan Report” had been misinterpreted to suggest a 
lessened British interest in its Commonwealth associates. As to 
the political implications of membership in EEC, Mr. Stewart 
considered it unlikely that Europe would develop on a federal 
basis, at least in the near future. Britain had certainly not agreed 
to accept any particular form of political unification, although it 
had concurred in the idea of moving in the direction of political 
unity. In any case, whatever might come on the political front 
would not interfere with consultation with the Commonwealth 
partners. Britain, he concluded, remained committed to the Com- 
monwealth and considered that its closer association with Europe 
would in no way impair the Commonwealth relationship.” 

Other Commonwealth members were less sanguine. The matter 
was discussed again at the January 1971 Prime Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, with attention focussed upon the results for other Common- 
wealth members should the negotiations already in train result in 
British membership in EEC. As reported in the final communiqué: 


Among the matters discussed were the question of the effect of the 
common agricultural policy on the exports of Britain’s traditional 
suppliers, the need for any enlarged community to be outward looking, 
standstill arrangements for those countries which desired or may be 
offered association or other trading arrangements with an enlarged 
community, reverse preferences and their impact on international 
trading arrangements, the potential advantages and disadvantages for 
the Commonwealth in the event of Britain’s accession and methods of 
consultation during negotiations. 

They welcomed the resolve of the British Government to continue 
to press during the negotiations for measures to safeguard the interests 
of Commonwealth countries.” 


A decade ago, an eminent British authority on the Common- 
wealth, Professor K. C. Wheare, came to the conclusion that for 
Britain to join a European federation would end the Common- 
wealth, since Britain would cease to be independent. Anything 
short of that, he considered, was perfectly compatible with its 
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continuation.” Writing in 1965, Professor J. D. B. Miller took a 
similar stand.” In 1969-70 Professor Miller reiterated his posi- 
tion that British association with Europe was not incompatible 
with its Commonwealth relationships, considering that in only 
two respects, namely Commonwealth preference and immigra- 
tion, would Britain have to alter its prevailing policies. Most of 
the economic arrangements with the Commonwealth countries, 
he felt, could remain in effect and Britain might continue to 
pursue its own foreign policy. 

These two evaluations have sought to come to grips in their 
respective ways with the fundamental question—namely, with 
what kind of European affiliation is what kind of Commonwealth 
compatible or incompatible? And here the developments which 
have occurred since 1962 in both Europe and the Commonwealth 
are of crucial importance. 

The Six have accepted the principle of enlargement. The Eu- 
rope to be “made” is to be “big Europe,” not “little Europe.” 
The original intent to use economic union to move to political 
union appears to be on the verge of success. What remains un- 
clear, however, is the shape that political unity is likely to take. 
Is unity to be equated with the kind of political consultation that 
occurs within the Commonwealth? Or that envisaged by de 
Gaulle? If so, Europe will not be made; it will be unmade. If 
more is intended, as we must believe that it is, what is political 
unity to imply? 

The terms “unity” and “union” may be and are used to convey 
various gradations of association ranging from a minimum of 
consultation to the creation of a superstate, federal or otherwise. 
This ambiguity has had a certain utility in the past; at the present 
time, it obscures the shape of the future as far as the Common- 
wealth is concerned. And all that can be said with assurance at 
the time of writing is that content will be given the term only in 
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the course of the negotiations now taking place and still to come. 
In these negotiations, however, Britain and other countries ap- 
plying for membership in the European Community will have a 
voice. The past records of both Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries suggest that however much further they are prepared 
to go in the 1970's than they were in the 1950's, they are still 
likely to stop short of creating a European federation. 

At the same time a number of developments are in the cards 
which will unquestionably affect Britain’s future relationship to 
the Commonwealth. One, obviously, is economic union; this will 
not only mean the much-discussed end of Commonwealth prefer- 
ence. The anticipated monetary union could conceivably radically 
affect Britain’s financial relationship to the remainder of the ster- 
ling area as well. The loss of Commonwealth preference may be 
made up for by improved access of many Commonwealth coun- 
tries to the European and other markets, either through Britain’s 
association with EEC or the implementation of the generalized 
preferences recommended by UNCTAD II. Sources of aid to de- 
veloping Commonwealth countries may be improved through 
Britain’s enhanced strength or by means of a share of EEC aid to 
developing countries. Commonwealth countries may profit from 
a general opening up of international trade to which the enlarge- 
ment of EEC may well contribute.” In the matter of defense, 
closer cooperation with Europe is also clearly in the picture, but 
will not greatly alter the situation of the 1960's. On the political 
side, if “unity” is to mean anything it will mean the development 
of a common European policy on all issues of general European 
interest. However, the amount of autonomy to remain in foreign 
policy decision-making is obscure. That some will remain is 
implicit in the assumption that the parties will not be prepared, 
at least for some years to come, to create a superstate. 

If the foregoing assumptions are correct, what room will remain 
for the Commonwealth, and for what sort of Commonwealth 
will there still be a place? 


102. On some of these points, see Arnold Smith, Canada and the Common- 
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What Sort of Commonwealth? 


To state that whatever else the Commonwealth becomes, it 
will remain “open” in the senses mentioned above is to belabor 
the obvious. With African countries absorbed in African prob- 
lems and their own regional organization, with Britain in the 
European Community, with other Commonwealth countries as- 
sociated in various ways and degrees of closeness with the United 
States, and with all of the Commonwealth countries members of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, the Common- 
wealth of the future can be nothing but open. With all this 
openness, however, there is a clear need, as the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General pointed out in his Second Report, for the Com- 
monwealth collectively to reassess its purposes.’ No such as- 
sessment was attempted at the January 1969 Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting. It might well have been attempted at the meeting 
scheduled for January 1971 had the ministers been less concerned 
with the shipment of British arms to the Union of South Africa. 

Whatever réle the Commonwealth is to play in the future, two 
things are self-evident. One is that that réle will be determined 
by the interests of its members and not by sentiment. The other 
is that while Britain’s part will continue to be important, other 
Commonwealth countries of necessity will bear a larger share of 
the burdens of association than in the past, always keeping in 
mind the differences which exist and will continue to exist as 
among Commonwealth countries in capacity to contribute. 

As one looks at recent developments within the Common- 
wealth and at what its members have sought to achieve through 
it, several items may be noted. On the political side, Britain has 
not only used the Commonwealth to explain its position on sundry 
international questions and to seek at least greater understanding, 
if not support, of its policies from within its membership, it has 
also to some extent sought to use it to safeguard its position in 
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the international power equation. Britain’s increasing lack of suc- 
cess in both directions doubtless contributed importantly to the 
decision to throw its weight in future on the side of Europe rather 
than on that of the Commonwealth. The older Commonwealth 
members have in general been more understanding of British 
problems than have the newer ones, although they have not been 
automatic supporters of Britain in the United Nations or else- 
where. The newer Commonwealth countries have wanted and 
obtained the opportunity to attempt to influence British policy, 
especially as regards decolonization and racial questions. They 
have had it. In a very different sense, Britain has also “had” it. 
Nevertheless as long as Britain continues to enjoy a degree of 
foreign policy autonomy, political questions will doubtless con- 
tinue to be the subject of Commonwealth consultation. The Com- 
monwealth is not likely to create formal machinery for dealing 
with disputes between its members, but there is no reason why 
informal efforts at conciliation should not continue and even ex- 
pand. 

In recent years, political consultation has contributed to the 
clarification of points of view, though not to a Commonwealth 
consensus. In a multiracial Commonwealth, little more can be ex- 
pected. But insofar as that clarification can lead to understanding 
of different attitudes and approaches to international questions, 
consultation will continue to have value not only for the members 
of the Commonwealth but for a world which is also multiracial. 
And in a world in which regional ties—whether in Europe, Africa, 
or elsewhere—seem to be tightening, political consultation within 
the Commonwealth can do something of importance to supple- 
ment United Nations’ efforts to prevent an excessive regionalism 
from developing which could seriously endanger a world which, 
in the nature of things, is one. This line of future development 
has been suggested by the Commonwealth Secretary-General in 
his Second Report: “The Commonwealth can help prevent re- 
gional isolationism, by its members seeking to make their re- 
spective regional associations outward-looking, harmonising re- 
gional views and policies and when practicable linking regional 
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groupings through their own membership of the Common- 
wealth,” 

On the economic side, the developing Commonwealth nations 
have had certain common interests which they have furthered 
through consultation on problems coming before world economic 
agencies. With Britain in the European Community, these inter- 
ests may well become less common, and the consultation less 
fruitful, although this is by no means certain. In the field of for- 
eign aid, the developing Commonwealth nations have wanted 
help from the rest of the Commonwealth as they have wanted it 
from all other available sources. The developed Commonwealth 
countries have conceived of it as in their own long-term interest, 
as well as in the long-range interest of the world as a whole, to 
assist to the best of their ability. In this very substantial area of 
Commonwealth cooperation, Britain has frequently, if not gen- 
erally, taken the lead. Like other developed Commonwealth coun- 
tries, Britain has devoted the lion’s share of its total international 
aid to Commonwealth nations. It has also provided the largest 
share of Commonwealth aid. As a member of the European Com- 
munity, Britain will no longer be a completely free agent in its 
economic policy. Nevertheless as long as it continues to control 
its own foreign aid program, it is to be expected that a substantial 
part will go to the Commonwealth. Indeed Britain may be able to 
increase its help, and to assist in raising European aid contribu- 
tions to Commonwealth countries. 

As has been pointed out by others, there is one sphere in 
which there is no question whatever that the Commonwealth 
can continue to play a highly useful réle, and that is in the realm 
of technical assistance. The cooperative efforts discussed earlier 
suggest both what, and how much, has been attempted and 
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achieved in the fields of education and medicine, for example. In 
these areas, and in the fields of telecommunications, air trans- 
port, and agricultural and other sciences, there has not only been 
close cooperation to date but there is also room for expanded 
effort. Here, as in cooperation in connection with development 
planning, training of administrators, assistance with the structure 
of national bureaucracies, and so on, the advantages of common 
language, common educational patterns, common administrative 
practices, and the like can continue to pay the highest dividends. 
It has long been recognized that because of these things which the 
Commonwealth countries have in common, more can be achieved 
with less money than under any other existing international pro- 
gram. Expansion of this type of activity, moreover, would not 
undercut programs of other organizations, universal or regional. 
Not least, it would have the advantage of utilizing to the fullest, 
as has already been done to some extent in connection with the 
Colombo Plan, the contributions which developing countries are 
capable of making to each other. 

In the fields mentioned, then, there is a place for the Common- 
wealth not only in the interest of its members, but in the interest 
of the world at large. If the member countries agree, and the 
Commonwealth develops along these lines, what structural 
changes, if any, will be required? 

It is highly unlikely that any reassessment of Commonwealth 
purposes which may be attempted in the near future will result 
in a Commonwealth Charter on the order of those of the OAS or 
the OAU. That is not the Commonwealth way. Informality and 
gradualism are far more likely to be the key to forthcoming or- 
ganizational developments. As programs are expanded, if they are, 
decisions will be made on an ad hoc basis on the agencies or 
organisms required to implement them. If the past is any clue to 
the future, however, it may be expected that more and more of 
the work of coordination and implementation of Commonwealth 
programs will be placed in the hands of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. What this will require in terms of augmentation of 
staff and reorganization of Secretariat structure only the future 
can determine. 
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It seems reasonable to expect, however, that the general line of 
Commonwealth development of the future will be closer to that 
of other international organizations than to the family relation- 
ships of the past. It is probable that the constitutional ties with 
Britain which have already weakened to such an extent will con- 
tinue to unravel. The “concert of convenience” aspect of the 
Commonwealth will remain—certainly insofar as convenience or 
its absence will determine whether the association continues to 
have vitality or simply, like old soldiers, fades away. If the Com- 
monwealth is to survive, it should perhaps be added, the “con- 
venience” will be that of no one country or group of countries, 
but that of all of the member nations, “freely cooperating in the 
pursuit of peace, liberty and progress.” 


Appendix 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting 1965 


AGREED MEMORANDUM ON THE COMMONWEALTH 
SECRETARIAT’ 


I. Establishment of the Secretariat 


Pursuant to their decision announced after the conclusion of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in July 1964 the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers have decided to establish forthwith a Com- 
monwealth Secretariat. As envisaged in the communiqué issued at 
the close of the 1964 Meeting, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
see the Secretariat as being at the service of all Commonwealth 
Governments and as a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation 
which animates the Commonwealth. 


II. Site of the Secretariat 


2. The British Government will arrange for the Secretariat to be 
accommodated in Marlborough House. 


Il. Functions of the Secretariat 


3. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers have given further con- 
sideration to the role of the Commonwealth Secretariat, and the 
following paragraphs record the functions which they have agreed it 
should perform. 

4. The Secretary-General and his staff should approach their task 
bearing in mind that the Commonwealth is an association which 


1. Annex B, Commonwealth Secretariat Scale of Contributions has been 
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enables countries in different regions of the world, consisting of a 
variety of races and representing a number of interests and points of 
view, to exchange opinions in a friendly, informal and intimate 
atmosphere. The organisation and functions of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat should be so designed as to assist in supporting and build- 
ing on these fundamental elements in the Commonwealth association. 
At the same time the Commonwealth is not a formal organisation. It 
does not encroach on the sovereignty of individual members. Nor 
does it require its members to seek to reach collective decisions or to 
take united action. Experience has proved that there are advantages 
in such informality. It enables its members to adapt their procedures 
to meet changing circumstances; conversely there would be disad- 
vantages in establishing too formal procedures and institutions in the 
association. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


5. Both the Secretary-General and his staff should be seen to be the 
servants of Commonwealth countries collectively. They derive their 
functions from the authority of Commonwealth Heads of Government; 
and in the discharge of his responsibilities in this connection the 
Secretary-General should have access to Heads of Government, who 
will indicate the appropriate channels of communication to them. 

6. The Secretariat should not arrogate to itself executive functions. 
At the same time it should have, and develop, a relationship with other 
intra-Commonwealth bodies. 

7. The Secretariat should have a constructive role to play. At the 
same time it should operate initially on a modest footing; and its 
staff and functions should be left to expand pragmatically in the light 
of experience, subject always to the approval of Governments. 

8. Against this background and in the expectation that, as its con- 
tacts spread, the Secretariat could expect to receive increasing calls 
on its resources, the various functions which it will exercise fall under 
the following broad headings: international affairs, economic affairs 
and general and administrative functions. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


g. Consultation is the life blood of the Commonwealth association. 
At their Meeting in July 1964, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
expressed the view that on matters of major international importance 
a fuller exchange of views could very appropriately be promoted on 
an increasingly multilateral basis through the agency of the Secre- 
tariat. They were particularly anxious to ensure that there should be 
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opportunity for fuller participation by all member countries in the 
normal processes of Commonwealth consultation. At the same time 
they showed themselves conscious of the importance of maintaining 
the unwritten conventions which have always determined those 
processes. The Secretary-General will observe the same conventions 
and act in the same spirit. 

10. In so far as Commonwealth Governments agree that the 
Secretariat should discharge any specific task, it will be fully at their 
disposal. In general, however, its purpose will be to serve them by 
facilitating and promoting consultation on matters of common con- 
cern. To this end, subject to the general principles set out in para- 
graphs 12 and 13 below, the Secretary-General will arrange to 
prepare and circulate papers on international questions of common 
concern to all Commonwealth Governments where he considers it 
useful to do so. It may also prove helpful if, in consultation with the 
Governments concerned, he arranges occasional meetings of officials 
of member Governments for the exchange of information and views 
on agreed subjects. Such meetings might on occasion, if member 
Governments agreed, take place in various Commonwealth capitals or 
elsewhere. 

11. The general principles which the Secretary-General will observe 
are set out in the following paragraphs. 

12. The functions of the Secretariat are envisaged as being inter 
alia the dissemination of factual information to member countries on 
matters of common concern. “Factual” information cannot be precisely 
defined; but, provided that the Secretary-General proceeds with cir- 
cumspection in the exercise of this function, he is authorised, where 
he thinks it useful to do so, to prepare and circulate, either on his own 
initiative or at the request of a member Government, papers on 
international questions of common concern, provided that these 
papers do not propagate any particular sectional or partisan points of 
view, contain no policy judgments or recommendations by the 
Secretariat and do not touch upon the internal affairs of a member 
country or disputes or serious differences between two or more 
member countries. In addition, the Secretary-General will, on the 
request of a member Government, circulate papers submitted by that 
Government on international questions of common concern, provided 
that, if these touch upon the internal affairs of member countries or 
disputes between two or more member countries, they will not be 
circulated without prior concurrence of the country or countries 
concerned. The Secretary-General has discretion to refuse to prepare 
or circulate any paper, whatever its origin, which in his view propa- 
gates any sectional or partisan point of view or would for any other 
reason be liable to be offensive to any member country or countries. 
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13. The position of the remaining dependent territories within the 
Commonwealth is one matter which continues to command lively 
interest among member countries. The Secretariat could play a role in 
this field; and it might circulate to member Governments balanced 
papers on the constitutional advance of the remaining territories or on 
their progress towards independence, on the understanding that the 
responsible member Governments would always be closely consulted 
in the preparation of the papers. 

14. The Secretariat will be guided by the principles outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs because it is important that it should develop 
as a unifying element within the Commonwealth. But, provided that 
it begins modestly and remains careful not to trespass on the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the member Governments whose servant 
it will be, it will be possible for it to grow in the spirit of the Com- 
monwealth association itself. All Commonwealth Governments wish 
to contribute to this process and will be ready to assist the Secretary- 
General in every possible way. In particular the Secretary-General 
will from the outset establish close relations with Commonwealth 
Governments and with their representatives in London; and Govern- 
ments will arrange to keep the development of the Secretariat’s func- 
tions under regular review, by means of an annual report on its work. 
By these means the Secretariat will gradually accumulate, with the 
passage of time, a body of knowledge and experience which will 
contribute to an even closer understanding among member Govern- 
ments on those major international issues which are of common and 
continuing concern to all the members of the Commonwealth. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


15. The Secretariat will discharge several valuable roles in the 
economic field, the more important of which are outlined in the 
following paragraphs. Several intra-Commonwealth bodies are already 
actively at work in this field, and their relationship to the Secretariat 
is to be examined in accordance with the arrangements set out in 
paragraphs 23 to 26. 

16. The Secretary-General will initiate, collate and distribute to 
member Governments material bearing not only on economic prob- 
lems, but also on social and cultural issues in respect of which the 
potential value of his work could be considerable. He is authorised to 
follow up the specialised factual reports of the various agencies al- 
ready at work in these fields by promoting wider ranging studies on, 
e.g., the inter-relationship of agricultural and industrial growth in the 
new Commonwealth. In this connection the Secretary-General may 
implement such tasks by commissioning, within the limits prescribed 
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by his approved budget, specialist studies from outside expert sources 
rather than by engaging additional permanent staff. 

17. Apart from servicing meetings of the various Commonwealth 
economic bodies, the Secretariat may, as appropriate, be represented 
at meetings of these specialised agencies in order to keep in close 
touch with their activities; and it will also keep in touch with the 
various United Nations agencies whose work in Commonwealth 
countries will on occasion be of direct concern to it. 

18. In connection with the general economic aspects of the 
Secretariat's work, the proposals advanced at the last meeting of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers for the initiation of joint Common- 
wealth Development Projects in individual Commonwealth countries 
are relevant. The passage from the 1964 communiqué read: 


“In particular they considered a proposal that development projects 
might be launched in individual Commonwealth countries, which 
would be implemented by various members acting in close collabora- 
tion and contributing whatever resources—in men, money, materials 
and technical expertise—they could most appropriately provide. 
Such projects, which would be additional to the support which 
Commonwealth countries already provide to the United Nations 
Special Fund and Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
could be directed to a number of different purposes—the improve- 
ment of agricultural production and the development of natural re- 
sources through extension services, training and research; the enlarge- 
ment of professional and technical training; the development of new 
industries; and so forth. But they would all be inspired by the com- 
mon purpose of promoting the development of the Commonwealth by 
a co-ordinated programme of joint or bilateral projects. The British 
Government said that they would be prepared to make a substantial 
contribution to projects of this kind within their expanding programme 
of development aid. The other member Governments expressed 
support for the objective of the proposal and agreed that further 
consideration should be given to the basis on which such a programme 
might be established.” 


19. As regards the Secretariat’s general functions and, in particular, 
its activities in the economic field, it is important that nothing should 
be done which might disturb the existing channels of economic and 
technical assistance to member countries or duplicate the present 
bilateral and multilateral links. The functions of the Secretariat in 
connection with the Commonwealth Development Projects are there- 
fore expert and advisory and will not detract from the right of 
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member countries to determine their own aid and development 
programmes, 

20. Subject to these basic considerations the Secretariat will be able 
to play a valuable part in assisting member Governments, at their 
request, in advancing, and obtaining support for, development projects 
and technical assistance in a variety of fields on a multilateral Com- 
monwealth basis, as appropriate. It will also help in the expeditious 
processing of requests for such assistance made by one Common- 
wealth country to another. In this connection, it will prepare and 
make available to Commonwealth Governments up-to-date informa- 
tion on the possibility of securing aid and technical assistance in 
various fields from individual countries of the Commonwealth. 

21. Thus the Secretariat, by accumulating a reliable body of 
knowledge on the aid potential of the Commonwealth to which 
member countries can usefully have recourse for the purpose of 
promoting their own development, will enable Commonwealth coun- 
tries generally to co-operate to the maximum extent possible in 
promoting the economic development of all. 

22. In general, the Secretary-General, in discharging his functions 
in this field of economic and related affairs, will be guided by the 
principles set down in paragraphs 12 and 13. 


PROPOSED REVIEW OF INTRA-COMMONWEALTH ORGANISATIONS 


23. A comprehensive review of existing intra-CCommonwealth or- 
ganisations concerned with economic and related affairs will be 
carried out, in view of the changing nature of the Commonwealth 
and of the fact that the multiplicity of organisations working in these 
fields has created problems of staff and finance. 

24. The main purpose of this review will be to examine whether 
existing work on economic and related affairs is being unnecessarily 
duplicated; how far the activities of the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations now supersede those of existing intra©Commonwealth 
bodies; what Commonwealth bodies might usefully be absorbed 
within the Secretariat; which have functions so specialised that they 
cannot profitably be so absorbed; and how close co-operation be- 
tween these latter and the Secretariat, particularly in the light of the 
needs of the changing Commonwealth, can most effectively be 
achieved. 

25. In order to secure an impartial appraisal and to protect the 
future relationship between the Secretariat and other Commonwealth 
organisations this review will be carried out by a small committee, 
appointed by Commonwealth Governments, under an independent 
Chairman. In order to safeguard the Secretary-General’s position he 
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will not be a member of the Committee. Nevertheless, he will have 
the right to be present or to be represented throughout the proceed- 
ings of the Committee and to participate in its discussions. The 
Commonwealth organisations concerned will, of course, have the 
right to submit evidence to the Committee. 

26. Pending the outcome of the review the Secretariat and the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee will work in the closest con- 
sultation. Again without prejudice to the review, the Secretariat will 
take over from the Commonwealth Relations Office as soon as con- 
venient the secretarial functions which that Department at present 
carries out on behalf of the Commonwealth Liaison Committee. 


SERVICING OF COMMONWEALTH MEETINGS 


27. The Secretariat, operating as the visible servant of the Com- 
monwealth association, will carry out the task of servicing future 
meetings of Commonwealth Heads of Government and, where ap- 
propriate, other Ministerial and official meetings open to all members 
of the Commonwealth. The Secretariat will be able to rely on the host 
country for such secretarial help as it cannot itself provide and for 
assistance in matters of accommodation, hospitality, transport and the 
like. 

28. The Secretariat will service the annual conferences of the Com- 
monwealth Economic Consultative Council and meetings of the 
Commonwealth Liaison Committee. The more technical or specialised 
organisations, e.g., the Commonwealth Education Conference, the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee or the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board will, pending the proposed review of 
Commonwealth organisations, continue to organise their own meetings. 

29. As regards Meetings of Prime Ministers the Secretary-General 
will henceforth serve as Secretary-General to each Meeting. Subject 
to the principles set out in paragraphs 12 and 13 above, his duties will 
include the preparation, collation and circulation of papers on agenda 
items, together with such background papers as appear appropriate; 
the production of minutes; and, with the assistance of the host Goy- 
ernment, the general organisation of the Meeting. 

30. As to the preparation of the agenda itself, the Secretary-General 
will be responsible for co-ordinating this process in the light of such 
direct discussions as Commonwealth Heads of Government may find 
convenient. Heads of Government will maintain the practice whereby 
the provisional agenda is drawn up, after consultation among them- 
selves, in the form of a list of broad headings for discussion and they 
also reserve to themselves decisions on the timing and location of 
their Meetings. 
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IV. Administrative Arrangements 


31. In consonance with the above functions of the Secretariat, its 
administrative organisation will be as follows. 

32. The Chief Officer of the Secretariat will be the Secretary- 
General, and all members of the staff of the Secretariat will be re- 
sponsible only to him. 

33. The Secretary-General will be appointed by Commonwealth 
Heads of Government collectively. He will be a man of high standing, 
equivalent in rank to a Senior High Commissioner. A significant part 
of his duties will be visiting member countries of the Commonwealth. 

34. The Deputy Secretaries-General will be appointed by Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government acting through their representatives 
in London. One Deputy Secretary-General will have the necessary 
qualifications and special responsibilities for economic matters and 
should deal, on request, with development projects. As the work of the 
Secretariat expands, it may become necessary to appoint a second 
Deputy Secretary-General who will be primarily concerned with the 
other functions of the Secretariat. 

35. The paramount consideration in the selection of staff and in 
the determination of conditions of service will be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence and integrity, 
due regard being paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible within the Commonwealth. The 
Secretary-General will have discretion, in the light of the above 
considerations, to appoint senior staff to the service of the Secretariat 
from among panels of names submitted by Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, who need not feel themselves limited to Government servants 
in submitting nominations. 

36. The Secretary-General has authority to make appointments of 
junior staff, subject to the approved budgetary limitations. 

37. All persons appointed to the staff of the Secretariat must be 
subject to clearance to the extent that their own Governments raise no 
objection to their suitability for employment. All members of the 
Secretariat, whatever their origin, must be strictly impartial in the 
discharge of their functions and place loyalty to the Commonwealth 
as a whole above all other considerations. 

38. Senior officers, including the Secretary-General and Deputy 
Secretaries-General, will be appointed in the first instance for not 
more than five years and preferably not less than three in order to 
ensure continuity of administration. In determining the period of 
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tenure of other individual officers, the Secretary-General will no doubt 
wish to have regard to the need to stagger appointments in order to 
avoid a complete change of senior staff at any one time. 

39. The British Government will introduce legislation in order to 
give the Secretariat a legal personality under United Kingdom law 
and to accord to the Secretariat and its staff the immunities and 
privileges which are set out in Annex A. 

40. Other Commonwealth Governments will take steps to accord 
corresponding immunities and privileges to the staff of the Secretariat 
when visiting their territories, subject to whatever constitutional 
processes are required. 

41. The cost of the Secretariat will be borne in agreed shares by 
Commonwealth Governments; the scale of contributions is set out in 
Annex B. 

42. The annual budget will be considered by the Commonwealth 
High Commissioners in London or their representatives, together with 
a United Kingdom representative, meeting as a Finance Committee. 
The budget will then be submitted to Commonwealth Governments 
for their approval. The Senior Commonwealth High Commissioner in 
London or a representative of the British Government will be re- 
sponsible for convening the Finance Committee as necessary. 


ANNEX A 


COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 


Proposed Scale of Immunities and Privileges 


1. SECRETARIAT 


(i) To have a legal personality and immunity from suit and legal 

process except— 

(a) when expressly waived; 

(b) in respect of motor accidents and motor traffic offences; 

(c) when arbitration proceedings are taken in relation to written 
contracts (this implies the insertion of a compulsory arbitra- 
tion clause in all contracts entered into by the Secretariat). 

(ii) To have inviolability of premises, archives and communica- 

tions. 
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(iii) To have relief from non-beneficial rates out of the United 
Kingdom Treasury Vote. 

(iv) Goods imported for official purposes to be exempt from all 
Customs dues. 

(v) To have immunity from direct taxes. 

(vi) Indirect taxes on substantial purchases for official purposes to 
be reimbursed, out of the Commonwealth Relations Office Vote, é.g., 
on furniture and furnishings, office supplies, and British motor cars 
and road fuel duty on petrol used for official purposes. It is intended 
that the same treatment should be accorded to the Secretariat as is 
accorded to the Officers of a High Commissioner. 


2. STAFF 


(i) High officers 

The Secretary-General, the Deputy Secretaries-General and other 
senior staff, to enjoy (provided they are not citizens of, or per- 
manently resident in, the United Kingdom) the privileges and im- 
munities appropriate to a diplomatic agent of comparable rank, 
appropriate arrangements being made in respect of British income tax. 

This implies full personal immunities extending to the family of the 
High Officer, inviolability of private residence, continuing Customs 
privileges, relief from non-beneficial rates (out of the United Kingdom 
Treasury Vote), and reimbursement of purchase tax on British motor 
cars, and of excise duty on reasonable quantities of British spirits 
(both out of the Commonwealth Relations Office Vote). 

In accordance with Article 38 of the Vienna Convention, diplomatic 
agents who are either citizens of the receiving State or permanently 
resident there enjoy only immunity from jurisdiction and inviolability 
in respect of official acts performed in the exercise of their functions. 
High Officers of the Secretariat who fall within the ambit of this 
Article would be treated accordingly; but they would not have their 
immunities and privileges restricted in this way solely on account of 
dual citizenship. 


(ii) Other staff 

(a) Any other staff recruited from Commonwealth countries other 
than the United Kingdom to enjoy first arrival Customs privileges— 
i.e., the right to import duty-free their furniture and personal effects, 
including a motor car (or refund of purchase tax from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office Vote if a British car is purchased), at the time 
of first taking up their post. 

(b) All staff, including United Kingdom citizens, to enjoy im- 
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munity from suit and legal process only in relation to their official 
acts and inviolability only in relation to their official papers and docu- 
ments. This official immunity will not extend to motor car accidents 
or motor traffic offences. 


3. INCOME TAX 


The United Kingdom Government to repay to the Secretariat an 
amount broadly equivalent to the amount of income tax levied on the 
salaries and emoluments of Secretariat staff. 
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